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DEDICATION 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE 

GEORGE  JAMES  W EL  BORE, 

wrniD  mmmm 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


MY  LORD, 

Having  obtained  your  permission  to  dedicate 
piy  Narrative  to  you,  I proceed  to  state  briefly 
my  motives  for  having  solicited  your  Lordship’s 
patronage,  and  for  having  been  anxious  to  con- 
nect your  name  with  the  relation  of  occurrences 
which  were  so  unfortunate  in  their  qrigin,  and  so 
melancholy  in  their  final  result,  and  which,  had 
they  not  been  already  partially  recorded,  might, 
with  great  advantage  to  our  national  character? 
be  for  ever  withheld  from  the  historic  page. 

After  suffering  an  imprisonment  and  expatria- 
tion of  nearly  four  years,  the  enemies  of  my 
country  exulting  in  my  misfortunes ; the  friends 
of  my  youth  either  consigned  to  the  tomb,  or 
scattered  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  scarcely  one  single  spot  in  my  native  land, 
to  which  I could  have  safely  turned  as  a resting 
place,  I settled,  in  pursuance  to  the  advice  of 
a friend*  on  the  estate  of  your  noble  father—'! 
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had  not  been  long  engaged  thereon  in  erecting 
a cottage,  for  a temporary  dwelling,  when  I was 
arrested  by  a neighbouring  magistrate,  in  con- 
formity with  the  powers  vested  by  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  in  the  executive  go- 
vernment. A suspicion  was  alledged  to  be  en- 
tertained, that  I aided  and  abetted  Mr.  Robert 
Emmett,  in  his  project,  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Irish  Government,  and  suspicion  at  that  period 
was,  with  the  Castle  officials,  tantamount  to  a 
proof  of  guilt. 

Placed  under  arrest,  I was  transmitted  to  Dub- 
lin, and  committed  to  the  Tower  in  Dublin  Castle, 
from  which  I was,  after  five  months  of  a dreary 
and  severe  winter,  removed  to  the  prison  of  Kil- 
mainham.  During  my  confinement  in  those  dun- 
geons of  the  Ascendancy,  I was  treated  with  a 
cold-blooded  cruelty,  which  had  nearly  brought 
my  life  to  its  termination,  when  Lord  Clifden 
was  made  acquainted  w ith  my  melancholy  state, 
and  by  his  active,  humane,  and  zealous  interfe- 
rence, procured  a mitigation  of  my  sufferings, 
and  my  ultimate  liberation  from  imprisonment, 
after  a dreary  incarceration  of  nearly  thirteen 
months.  His  humanity  was  the  more  noble,  and 
his  interposition  the  more  generous  on  that  oc- 
casion, as  1 had  not  been  previously  introduced 
to  him,  and  since  that  period  his  friendship  has 
been  exerted  for  me  on  various  occasions,  with  a 
promptitude  for  which  1 cannot  be  too  grateful. 

My  obligations  to  your  family,  as  a Catholic 
and  an  Irishman,  are  not  inferior  to  those  which 
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I have  to  acknowledge  in  the  capacity  of  a pri- 
vate individual,  for  to  your  noble  father  and  your- 
self, is  due  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first 
amongst  our  imperial  Nobility  that  were  enrolled 
in  the  Irish  Catholic  Association,  and  to  your 
spirit-stirring  example  may  be  justly  ascribed, 
the  subsequent  accession  of  that  rank  which  so 
essentially  aided  the  Irish  Catholics,  in  achieving 
the  great  victory  of  Religious  F reedom. 

It  is  but  justice  also,  to  mention  here,  that 
you  have  been  early,  consistent,  and  persevering 
supporters  of  that  healing  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  which  has  been  so  fortunately 
consummated  under  the  auspices  of  Earl  Grey 
and  his  colleagues,  1 should  therefore  be  ex- 
tremely unworthy,  if,  having  an  opportunity,  I 
did  not  avail  myself  of  it,  to  testify  the  sense  I 
entertain  of  your  public  and  private  worth,  by 
the  dedication  of  a Book,  which  has  little  else 
to  recommend  it  to  your  patronage,  than  a scru- 
pulous adherence  to  truth,  and,  1 trust,  a mea- 
sured forbearance  to  the  oppressors  of  my  coun- 
tryy  as  well  as  to  my  own  individual  persecutors. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be, 

My  Lord, 

With  great  respect  and  gratitude, 
Your  Lordship’s  faithful  and 
Obliged  Servant, 
THOMAS  CLONE Y. 


Gruig,  December  1st,  1832, 


A 1!<  . da-A 
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PREFACE. 


At  the  end  of  thirty-four  years,  from  the  period  when  the 
principal  occurrences  detailed  in  the  ensuing'  Narrative,  were  wit- 
nessed by  the  writer,  it  has  become  imperative  on  him  to  narrate 
those  occurrences  for  the  more  perfect  vindication  of  character. 

The  desire  to  possess  an  honest  fame  has  been  implanted  in  tlte 
heart  of  man  for  the  wisest  purposes,  and  it  has  been  ever  found 
that  those  who  reject  the  “ still  small  voice”  of  that  unerring' 
monitor,  conscience,  and  contemn  public  opinion,  have  b&en  uni- 
formly prepared  to  discard  the  obligations  of  natural  justice  and 
Christian  morality.  During  the  time  which  intervened  between 
the  memorable  epoch  of  1798,  and  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Em- 
mett organized  his  confederacy,  the  clamours  of  the  Ascendancy- 
faction  were  incessant,  because  the  head  of  the  Irish  Government 
had  spared  the  life  of  one,  whom  this  faction  stigmatized  as  a con- 
victed traitor  ; and,  though  that  mercy  which  was  extended  to  him 
has  been  proved  by  his  Protestant  countrymen,  to  be  more  an  act 
of  eveti-handed  justice,  than  a concession  made  to  the  claims  of 
humanity,  still  the  tongue  of  party  rancour  has  continued  to  assail 
him  in  his  public  and  private  character,  and  his  errors  as  a poli- 
tician have  been  made  auxiliary  to  the  schemes  Of  those  perfidious 
men,  who  sought  his  destruction  as  a member  of  society.  Al- 
though enfeebled  by  a long  and  rigorous  imprisonment,  while  his 
fate  was  to  be  determined  by  the  fiat  of  a Government,  vacillating 
between  a desire  to  do  him  justice,  and  a fear  to  give  offence  to  an 
implacable  faction,  the  Author  would  have  sketched  the  charac- 
ter of  that  Government  and  his  own  sufferings,  at  a time  who® 
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those  sufferings  were  almost  too  great  for  human  endurance,  were 
it  not  that  he  was  restrained  from  so  doing  by  the  advice  of  his 
zealous  and  efficient  lawyer,  and  constant  friend,  Peter  Burro wes. 
Esq.,  a gontleman,  who  has  been  to  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  perils, 
a vigilant,  persevering,  and  undaunted  advocate,  as  well  as  a 
zealous  asserter  of  his  rightful  claims  to  the  clemency  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

The  vanity  of  authorship  or  the  love  of  political  notoriety,  can- 
not influence  the  conduct  of  the  narrator  at  this  period  of  his  life. 
Anxious  to  correct  those  misrepresentations,  which  have  been  bla- 
zoned by  the  pen  of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  or  propagated  by 
the  slanders  of  his  private  enemies,  the  Author  succinctly  details, 
without  colouring  or  embellishment,  those  interesting  facts,  to 
which  he  has  been  an  eye  witness,  and  in  which  he  has  been  in 
some  instances  an  active  participator.  lie  pretends  not  to  any 
merit  for  brilliancy  of  style  or  perspicuity  of  arrangement.  Ilis 
labours  are  not  intended  to  propitiate  the  critic  or  the  scholar,  but 
to  convince  his  own  countrymen,  by  practical  illustration,  how 
little  a good  cause,  personal  valour,  and  numerical  strength  will 
avail  the  most  courageous  people,  when  opposed  to  military 
discipline,  combined  movements,  and  experienced  officers.  The 
narrator  is  slso  desirous  that  such  members  of  his  Majesty’s  Go- 
vernment as  may  read  his  Book,  should  learn  from  thence,  that 
though  a furious  and  undisciplined  people  may  not  conquer,  they 
can  destroy,  and  that  if,  unfortunately,  there  should  ever  be  ano- 
ther struggle  for  British  supremacy  on  the  plains  of  Ireland,  that 
very  struggle  is  likely  to  hasten  the  dissolution  of  their  Govern- 
ment at  home,  even  though  they  should  come  out  of  it  victorious. 
The  state  of  the  Continent  was  such,  at  the  time  that  the  Leaders 
of  the  United  Irishmen  confederated  to  separate  this  country  from 
England,  as  to  afford  a reasonable  prospect  of  success,  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  revolutionary  contagion,  which  had  traversed  nearly 
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all  Europe,  those  leaders  had  grievances  to  complain  of,  which 
were  peculiar  to  Ireland,  as  a member  of  the  British  empire. 

The  arrival  of  Earl  Fitzvvilliam,  in  the  year  1794,  as  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  invested  with  full  powers  to  emancipate  the 
Catholics,  was  hailed  by  every  good  Christian,  of  whatsoever  sect, 
and  by  every  friend  to  humanity,  as  the  opening  of  a new  and 
auspicious  era  for  this  country.  The  great  landed  proprietors, 
the  eminent  mercantile  men,  the  leading  gentlemen  in  the  different 
professions,  the  most  active  and  esteemed  members  of  the  old  Whig 
Club,  and  last,  but  not  leastin  ardour  and  sincerity,  the  Catholics 
of  every  grade,  pressed  forward  with  professions  of  unalterable 
devotion  and  inviolable  attachment  to  the  family  on  the  throne  and 
to  the  British  Constitution.  Almost  every  class  and  sect  in  Ire- 
land contended  in  the  field  of  generous  rivalry,  in  bestowing 
honours  on  the  name,  and  pouring  out  blessings  on  the  person  of 
that  Sovereign,  who  had  manifested  a desire  to  heal  the  bleeding 
wounds  of  a long-suffering  and  distracted  people. 

There  was,  however,  a party  in  Ireland,  whose  conduct  formed 
an  exception  to  that  of  those  who  indulged  in  this  national  jubilee 
and  exultation.  This  w-as  the  Ascendancy  party,  which  had 
been  for  som4  time  closely  linked  with  the  British  Tories,  by  ties 
of  congenial  feeling,. 

They  had  long  possessed  exclusive  domination,  and  foresaw  in 
the  proposed  restoration  of  the  Catholics  to  the  privileges  of  free 
citizens,  the  downfall  of  that  power,  which  they  had  so  unwor^ 
thily  exercised. 

Meetings  were  convened  by  the  heads  of  this  faction,  at  one  of 
which  it  was  proposed  to  accredit  Mr.  John  Beresford,  then  chief 
Commissioner,  as  a sort  of  Ambassador  to  the  King,  to  repre-? 
sent  to  his  Majesty  the  inevitable  destruction  in  which  the  En- 
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glish  Vnteiests;  here  would  be  involved,  should  the  Catholics  be 
emancipated.  The  old  gentleman  was  appointed,  received  his 
credentials,  arrived  safe  in  London,  and  obtained  a private  inter- 
view with  George  the  Third.  The  consequence  of  that  i^e^view, 
may  be  read  on  the  blood-stained  pages  of  Irish  History,  from 
that  period  until  the  principal  Ascendancy  faction  were  divested  of 
political  power  and,  parliamentary  influence,  by  the  passing  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill. 

After  the  return  of  old  John  Beresford  to  Ireland,  and  when  the 
success  of  his  mission  had  become  unequivocal  by  the  recall  of 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  old  gentleman  is  said  to  have  boasted 
that  he  wrought  upon  his  Majesty’s  religious  scruples,  by  carrying 
a copy  of  the  Coronation  Oath  into  the  royal  presence,  which  he  had, 
with  the  King’s  permission,  read,  and  accompanied  the  reading 
by  a commentary  prepared  for  the  occasion,  as  it  was  confidently 
affirmed  by  some  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Prelates,  assembled  in 
Synod,  it  seems  the  commentary  went  to  prove,  that  no  British 
Sovereign  could  emancipate  his  Catholic  subjects,  according  to 
the  Coronation  Oath,  without  being  guilty  of , actual  perjury. 
George  the  third,  whose  religious  conceptions  were  as  luminous 
as  his  political  wisdom,  was  known  to  be  profound,  because,  hor- 
ror struck  at  the  construction  put  upon  his  oath  by  the  wily.,  Com- 
missioner, and  his  clerical  friends,  and  from  the  day  that  he  had 
heard  the  Protestant  commentary  on  the  Coronation  Oath  read 
by  old  John  Beresford,  to  the  day  that  he  finally  lost  all  power  of 
reasoning,  nothing  excited  his  choler  so  much  as  to.  hear  one  word 
spoken  about  Catholics,  or  Catholic  Emancipation.  To  the  hasty 
and  contumelious  dismissal  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  is  justly  attributed  much  to  the  calamities  which 
were  consequent  on  the  Insurrection  of  179S,  and  those  who  are 
aware  of  the  mercurial  temperament  of  the  Irish  people,  were  on- 
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ly  astonished  that  they  remained  in  a sullen  torpor  for  throe 
years  after  the  departure  of  that  nobleman. 

Shortly  after  his  ill-omened  removal,  every  engine  which  the 
demoniac  malice  of  the  leadiug  Ascendancy  factions  could  em- 
ploy, was  put  into  requisition  to  goad  the  people  into  resistance  to 
the  constituted  authorities.  The  deliberate  massacre  of  a number 
of  innocent  and  unoffending  country  people  at  the  patron  of  Tol- 
lamtown,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  where  they  were  dancing  on  the 
Green  in  conformity  to  antient  custom , the  cold-blooded  day- 
light murders  perpetrated  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  by  the  adhe- 
rents and  retainers  of  the  same  factions,  with  perfect  impunity, 
and  the  dispersion  of  legal  and  regularly  convened  meetings  by  the 
military,  must  convince  every  man  who  is  not  an  incorrigible 
sceptic,  that  the  object  of  ihesfe  execrable  factions,  was  either  to 
break  do\Vn  the  spirit  of  the  people  by  a series  of  the  most  humi- 
liating outrages  on  their  persons,  or  to  compel  them  to  raise  the 
standard  of  insurrection  in  defence  of*  their  lives  and  properties. 

The  most  splendid  hypocrite,  or  the  dullest  and  most  wicked  of 
the  human  species,  may  possess  sufficient  ingenuity  to  sur- 
charge the  elements  of  civil  commotion,  but  it  belongs  only  to  the 
enlightened  and  virtuous  to  still  the  tempest,  and  to  deprive  those 
elements  of  their  internal  malignity.  In  Ireland,  this  reflection 
has  been  justified  to  its  fullest  extent.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Caslle- 
reagh  superadded  to  their  native  obliquity  those  impressions  pro- 
duced by  the  lessons  of  Andrew  Machiavel  and,  had  thereby 
learned  the  art  of  polishing  th’bse  chains,  which  they  forged  for  the 
people,  while  their  journeymen  here,  during  the  year  1*796-7.8 
and  1800,  divested  themselves  of  every  attribute  of  humanity  more 
perfectly  than  did  the  Asiatic  slaves  of  Tiberius  or  Nero,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  masters  ordinances ; when  the  Armament  which  ac- 
companied Theobald  Wolf  l one,  to  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland,  in' 
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179G,  had  reached  its  point  of  destination,  and  that  troops  had  been 
ordered  to  march  from  the  metropolis  and  the  interior,  to  oppose  the 
landing-  of  the  French,  the  peasantry  of  the  south  were  so  extremely 
loyal  that  in  a most  rigorous  winter  they  assembled  on  the  roads, 
cleared  off  the  snow  to  make  a passage  for  the  artillery  and  ammuni- 
tion waggons,  and  rendered  every  assistance  to  the  troops,  some  of 
whom  had  perished  in  their  march  by  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther ; yet  in  the  Autumn  of  1798,  that  same  peasantry  were,  al- 
most to  a man,  inimical  to  the  Irish  Government  and  to  the  British 
connexion.  A change  so  extraordinary,  within  the  space  of 
two  years,  must  have  been  produced  by  adequate  causes.  In 
addition  to  the  demi-official  outrages,  to  which  1 have  before 
alluded.  Lord  Carhampton,  who  had  been  appointed  Master  Ge- 
neral of  his  Majesty’s  Ordnance,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army  in  Ireland,  sometime  in  the  Spring  of  1797,  became 
an  active  and  efficient  co-operator  of  the  Ascendancy  factions,  in 
administering  44  a vigour  beyond  the  law”  to  the  peasantry  of  Con- 
naught. Assisted  by  the  local  tribunals,  he  banished  from  that 
province,  and  transported  beyond  the  seas,  several  hundreds  of 
its  rui^l  population  ; and  the  terror  of  his  awful  desolating 
tyranny,  induced  the  small  farmers  and  labourers  in  the  con- 
tiguous province  of  Munster,  to  become  members  of  the  Irish 
Union,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  an  immediate  and  effectual 
resistance  to  a code  of  summary  vengeance,  which  was  equally 
subversive  of  constitutional  law  and  natural  justice. 

The  Narrator  has  never  contemplated  the  separation  of  this 
country  from  England,  but  as  an  evil,  inferior  only  to  that  of  the 
Irish  people  being-  periodically  placed  under  the  ban  of  justice 
or  military  proscription  ; but  while  he  shall  ever  deprecate  those 
attempts  to  achieve  a separation,  which  the  love  of  novelty  more 
than  a hatred  of  despotism  might  generate  in  the  young  mind  of 
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Ireland,  he  should  not  be  surprised,  that  if  a faction  were  aguiii 
permitted,  by  Great  Britain,  to  govern  this  country,  as  it  had 
been  by  the  faction  of  1708,  the  people  might  be  led  to  think 
themselves  justified  by  the  laws  of  God,  and  by  the  principles 
of  the  British  constitution,  in  dissolving  their  connexion  with  a 
Government  which  could  tolerate  such  an  outrageous  abomi-* 
nation. 

The  Narrator  will,  however,  acknowledge  in  candour,  that 
since  the  year  1798,  the  political  condition  of  Ireland  has  been 
progressively  improving,  and  if  those  inveterate  abuses  in  the 
Irish  system,  which  were  the  growth  of  ages,  have  not  been  as 
yet  eradicated,  some  hope  of  their  speedy  and  final  extinction  has 
been  afforded  in  those  beneficial  measures  which  were  enacted 
by  the  Imperial  Legislature  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  Author  is  very  sincere  in  the  expression  of  his  hopes,  that 
those  countries  may  always  remain  connected  by  that  best  of  all 
bonds  of  social  and  civil  obligation — Equal  Laws  to  all . And 
he  entertains  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  British  people,  to  be  brought 
to  believe,  that  they  will  ever  again  permit  any  wicked  Minister 
to  hazard  the  dismemberment  of  a great  Empire,  by  indulging  in 
projects  of  factious  tyranny,  or  national  spoliation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


WHEN  unmerited  calumnies  have  been  for  many  years  per- 
mitted to  pass  unrefuted,  the  prudence,  or  necessity,  of  recurring 
to  those  calumnies,  or  of  waking  recollections,  which  must  be 
painful  to  a virtuous  mind,  will  naturally  be  questioned  ; but 
when  such  calumnies  have  been  recorded  by  the  historian  in  the 
high  wrought  colouring  of  inveterate  malignity,  it  becomes  an 
imperative  duty  for  the  vindication  of  character,  to  strip  all  such 
records  of  that  semblance  of  veracity  which  powerful  guilt  can 
assume  : and  by  tracing  those  calumnies  to  their  source,  and  op- 
posing them  to  facts,  thus  deprive  succeeding  calumniators  of  the 
foundation  on  which  they  might  erect  an  unholy  superstructure.— 
The  man  who  would  urge  the  prudence  and  propriety  of  eternal 
silence,  under  almost  intolerable  sufferings,  and  unmerited  oblo- 
quy, must  be  more  a stoic  than  I am,  or  else  he  must  have  been 
exposed  to  fewer  trials.  What  will  the  advocates  of  silence  ad- 
vance in  support  of  their  maxim  ? that  the  living  must  bear  inju- 
ries without  a murmur,  because  their  guilty  oppressors  have 
already  pleaded  at  that  bar  where  vice  and  virtue  are  exposed  to 
unerring  scrutiny,  and  consequent  punishment  or  reward.  Though 
many  of  the  actors  in  that  political  drama,  in  which  it  was  my 
misfortune  to  have  appeared  in  too  conspicuous  a character,  have 
long  been  removed  to  another  world,  and  the  tide  of  forgetfulness 
in  the  lapse  of  above  thirty-four  years  may  have  washed  away  the 
memory  of  minor  offences,  yet,  must  1 differ  in  opinion  from  my 
most  valued  friends,  that  the  death  of  the  tyrant  or  oppressor. 
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gives  his  character  that  claim  to  the  pity  of  the  injured,  which, 
by  depriving  it  of  notoriety,  w’ould  save  it  from  infamy  and  exe- 
cration i Nor  is  a greater  degree  of  forbearance  due  to  the  guilty 
survivors  of  this  melancholy  period ; yet,  while  I cannot  coincide 
in  opinion  with  those  who  think  that  it  is  not  both  my  right  and 
my  duty  to  publish  this  Narrative,  yet  the  wickedness  or  the  folly 
of  the  parties  concerned  shall  be  touched  with  a sparing  hand, 
while  truth  and  candour  shall  be  the  umpires  to  whose  decision  I 
commit  ray  unpolished  labours* 


CHAP.  I. 


The  Author  accounts  for  the  non-publication  of  his  Narrative 
sooner — mysterious  conduct  of  Mr.  Valentine  Gill, 

It  was  my  lot  like  many  other  peaceably  disposed  persons  to 
have  been  unexpectedly  carried  away  by  the  torrent  that  overran 
the  county  of  Wexford,  in  the  year  179S,  and  though  I had  never 
entered  into  any  political  engagement,  and  did  not  belong  to  any 
political  society,  though  I was  then  perfectly  free  from  having  con- 
tributed towards  raising  or  promoting  the  Insurrection,  it  was  my 
misfortune  before  it  closed  to  take  an  active  part,  and  to  fill  a 
conspicuous  situation;  and  while  I little  contemplated  the  sub- 
sequent dangers  and  misfortunes  to  which  this  situation  exposed 
me,  I feel  I can  without  vanity  assert,  that  it  was  peculiarly 
fortunate  for  numbers  of  my  Protestant  Countrymen,  who 
outlived  the  horrors  of  the  Insurrection,  and  who  have  borne 
and  still  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the  humanity  with  which  I 
exercised  the  influence  I possessed.  Yet  all  my  best  and  most 
hazardous  efforts,  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  did  not 
purchase  for  me  the  silence  or  forbearance  of  Sir  Richard 
Musgrave,  that  hired  traduccr  of  his  country — he  has  left  a stock 
of  calumnies  behind  from  which  his  less  talented  successors  might 
draw  at  pleasure,  and  add  their  own  strictures  to  give  it  the  re- 
lish of  novelty. 

My  misfortunes  continuing  without  respite  for  several  years 
afforded  the  malignant  spirits  of  the  day  sufficient  opportunities 
of  indulging  their  wicked  propensities.  After  the  termination  of 
the  Insurrection,  my  imprisonment  and  exile  continued  with 
very  lit  tic  interruption  for  the  space  of  nearly  six  years  ; for,  if  1 
was  a few  months  within  that  time  in  Ireland  and  at  large,  I was 
away  from  my  home,  and  incapable  of  attending  to  my  own  con- 
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cerns.  Indeed  for  three  years  after  my  imprisonment  and  exile, 
the  extreme  severity  of  my  sufferings  having  already  so  com- 
pletely injured  fhat  eonstituion  which  no  common  hardship  could 
have  subdued,  I was  totally  unable  either  to  attend  to  the  state  of 
my  affairs,  or  to  undertake  that  which  of  all  other  tasks  pressed 
most  strongly  on  my  mind,  the  vindication  of  my  character. 

My  case  was  peculiarly  critical ; the  state  of  my  health  and 
the  temper  of  the  times,  while  the  ferment  and  the  high  excita- 
tions produced  by  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  nine  years, 
having  not  yet  sufficiently  subsided,  prevented  me  from  publish- 
ing my  Narrative.  In  addition  to  these  causes,  my  friend  and  le- 
gal advisor  Counsellor  Peter  Burrowes  opposed  my  undertaking 
any  such  task.  I am  Well  aware  of  the  purity  of  his  motives, 
nor  am  I disposed  to  judge  lightly  of  his  prudence.  lie  possess- 
ed several  documents  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  my  case, 
and  through  him  I hoped  for  access  to  others,  which  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  Government,  and  it  was  even  latterly  Mr.  Bur- 
rowes’s  unaltered  opinion  that  transactions  so  long  passed,  should 
be  forgotten  ; though  deprived  of  many  necessary  documents,  of 
some  indeed  that  would  tend  much  to  prove  the  injustice  of  my  suf- 
ferings, and  exhibit  the  most  flattering  records  of  my  humanity 
expressed  in  the  opinions  of  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  respecta- 
bility, I trust  however,  that  my  plain  unvarnished  tale,  sustained 
by  such  documents  as  lhavebeen  able  to  collect,  will  satisfy  all  who 
are  not  obstinately  and  wilfully  incredulous,  as  to  the  purity  of  my 
motives,  in  the  many  perilous  exertions,  which  those  days  of  un- 
precedented calamity  but  too  frequently  required.  Should  there 
however,  be  among  my  readers  persons  devoid  of  faith,  reason, 
or  justice,  I cannot  hope  for  that  success,  which  the  most  ac- 
complished writer  might  fail  to  obtain,  and  I shall  console  myself 
with  the  reflection,  that  I have  endeavoured  to  combat  prejudice 
and  passion,  with  the  arms  of  truth,  suppressing  every  vindictive 
feeling,  that  long  and  unmerited  suffering  might  naturally  gene- 
rate in  a breast  less  ardent  than  mine. 

My  intercourse  and  association  with  Protestants,  are  among 
my  earliest  and  most  pleasing  recollections  ; I was  taught 
and  had  reason  to  esteem  them  as  cordially  as  those  of  my  own 
persuasion.  Although  the  majority  of  the  Landed  Proprietors 
in  my  neighbourhood  were  Croinwelian  Settlers,  the  Protestaut 
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ami  Catholic  middlemen  iu  that  quarter,  entertained  kind  feelings 
towards  each  other.  Some  half  dozen  neighbours  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  kept  a few  couple  of  Harriers  each,  which  formed 
a good  Pack,  with  which  we  hunted  once  and  sometimes  twice  a 
week  ; after  a days  sport  we  dined  alternately  at  each  others 
houses,  and  in  the  evening  the  females  of  the  different  families 
assembled  when  the  merry  dance  was  often  kept  up  to  the  near 
approach  of  day.  This  affectionate  intercourse  might  have  pro- 
duced real  happiness,  if  the  Catholic  could  have  forgotten  the 
Political  Slavery  under  which  he  laboured. 

The  kind  and  social  impressions  made  on  my  mind  by  the  early  inter, 
course,  and  interchange  of  good  offices,  must  have  had  due  weight  in 
the  hour  of  danger.  Even  had  there  not  been  implanted  in  my  breasf, 
a silent  monitor  to  stimulate  me  toactsof  virtue.  1 never  coldly  calcu- 
lated on  the  religion  or  politics  of  any  man,  when  he  needed  my  assis- 
tance; the  slightest  appearance  of  distress  has  ever  commanded  my 
best  exertions  for  the  safety  of  the  sufferer,  and  the  kindness  evinced 
towards  me  when  a change  of  fortune  took  place,  by  many  of  a 
different  communion,  sufficiently  proved  that  my  conduct  was  justly 
appreciated.  I found  gratitude  from  the  Orangeman  as  well  as 
from  any  oilier ; those  who  did  not  shew  it  were  few,  and  those  few 
I would  gladly  pass  over,  were  not  a reference  to  the  conduct  of  one 
man  in  particular  absolutely  necessary.  This  man  was  a Mr. 
Valentine  Gill,  whose  brother,  Mr.  John  Gill,  was  murdered  on 
Vinegar  Hill,  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1798,  and  at  whose  mur- 
der it  is  alledged  I was  present.  This  and  the  charge  of  being 
present  at  the  burning  of  Old  Ross  Church,  afforded  matter  to  fill 
the  veracious  pages  of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave’s  History  of  the 
Irish  Rebellion,  and  tended  to  place  me  on  the  trial  for  my  life, 
when  the  feelings  engendered  by  popular  commotion  had  been  ex- 
cited to  the  highest,  pitch  of  rancour.  With  Valentine  Gill  1 had 
but  little  acquaintance,  except  so  far  as  his  being  employed  to 
survey  lands  for  my  father ; for  his  brother,  John  Gill,  I entertain- 
ed a high  regard.  Some  short  time  previous  to  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Insurrection,  Valentine  Gill  sent  Stephen  Phayre,  a School- 
master to  me  with  a message,  that  he  had  something  of  a serious 
nature  to  communicate  tome,  and  requesting  I would  meet  him  at 
a certain  place  about  two  miles  distant  from  my  father’s  house,  by 
which  he  was  to  pass  on  his  way  to  the  county  of  Carlow,  whither 
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lie  was  going'  to  survey  an  estate.  1 went  to  the  appointed  place, 
but  did  not  find  Gill  there.  In  a few  days  after  this,  Phayre  came 
to  me  again,  and  stated  that  Gill  was  disappointed  in  not  meeting 
me  on  the  former  occasion,  but  that  he  was  then  going  to  the 
county  of  Carlow,  where  he  understood  the  people  were  mostly 
United  Irishmen,  amongst  whom  he  feared  he  could  not  safely  pass 
without  a knowledge  of  their  signs  and  pass- words.  That  I must 
be  satisfied  from  his  having  been  some  years  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  that  he  was  a Republican,  and  he  hoped  I would  have 
no  delicacy  in  confiding  to  him  such  signs  or  pass-words  as  would 
secure  him  a passage  to,  and  a safe  residence  in  the  place  of  his 
destination.  Surprised  at  this  man’s  extraordinary  message,  and 
being  unacquainted  with  any  symbols  or  pass-words  attached  to 
any  system,  I expressed  my  astonishment  to  the  messenger,  and 
desired  that  he  should  never  again  speak  to  me  on  such  a subject. 
He  went  off  for  that  time,  but  returned  in  a very  few  days  with, 
as  be  said,  a strictly  confidential  message  from  Gill,  recommending 
that  I should  not,  on  any  account,  go  to  Enniscorthy,  or  that  I 
would  be  arrested.  This  dissembled  friendship  kindling  my  indig- 
nation, I without  consulting  any  person  on  the  subject,  rode  hastily 
into  Enniscorthy  and  proceeded  directly  to  Gill’s  house;  he  was  at 
home,  and  ushered  me  up  stairs  to  bis  drawing-room,  and  imme- 
diately bolting  the  door,  with  much  affected  agitation,  he  addressed 
me,  saying,  he  would  not  wish  for  fifty  pounds  that  I ventured  to 
come  into  the  town  ; that  he  was  dreadfully  alarmed  on  my  account, 
and  knew  not  how  he  could  devise  any  mode  by  which  he  could  con- 
vey me  safely  out  of  town.  This  conduct  confirmed  my  former 
suspicions,  that  he  was  meditating  something  wicked  against  me; 
I stated  to  him  that  our  friendship,  or  acquaintance,  was  of  too 
slight  a nature  to  interest  him  so  deeply  for  me,  and  desired  him 
peremptorily  to  stale,  whence  sprung  the  cause  of  this  his  so  great 
alarm  on  my  account;  the  magistrates,  replied  he,  have  received 
serious  information  against  you.  I pressed  to  know  what  magis- 
trates had  received  this  information,  he  named  tiie  Reverend  Mr. 
Handcock,  with  much  reluctance.  “ 1 shall  wait  on  him,”  said 
I,  “conscious  as  I am  of  the  rectitude  of  my  own  conduct,  and  I 
shall  wait  on  every  magistrate  in  town,”  as  I learned  that  a meet- 
ing of  the  county  magistrates  was  convened  for  that  day,  to  con- 
• idcr  whether  they  should  proclaim  the  county.  Mr.  Gill  put  his 
l ack  tu  the  door,  and  insisted  I should  not  go  out.  I told  him,  in 
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a determined  tone  that  I would  force  my  passage  through  one  of  his 
windows,  if  he  did  not  instantly  open  the  door.  This  threat  had 
the  desired  effect  ; the  door  was  immediately  opened,  and  I pro- 
ceeded to  Mr.  Handcock’s  house,  and  meeting  him  coming  out,  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  received  any  information  against  me.  He 
politely  answered  that  he  had  never  heard  that  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion was  attached  to  my  name.  I then  called  on  Lieutenant  Anthony 
Rudd,  of  Captain  Cormick’s  yeomen  infantry,  who  accompanied 
me  to  Mr.  Archibald  Jacob,  another  magistrate,  and  having  put 
a question  to  him  similar  to  that  which  I had  put  to  Mr.  Handcock, 
he  gave  the  same  answer. 

Though  I was  much  pleased  to  find  that  there  was  no  real  cause  for 
Mr.  Gill’s  pretended  anxiety  on  my  account,  I returned  home  with 
my  mind  filled  with  conjectures  as  to  what  motives  had  influenced 
him  in  adopting  such  an  ungenerous  line  of  conduct  towards  me; 
whatever  might  have  been  the  incentives  that  urged  him  to  depart 
from  candour  and  truth,  my  promptitude  and  firmness  of  mind 
defeated  the  stratagem,  and  rendered  me  still  more  cautious  of 
holding  communications  with  any  persons  out  of  the  sphere  of  my 
own  immediate  and  close  acquaintance. 

CHAP.  II 

The  Author  undeservedly  accused  of  being  a United  Irishman, 
Many  persons  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  who  were  not  Un  iled 
Irishmen , acknowledged  themselves  to  be  such,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  protections.  Character  of  the  county  Wexford  Magis- 
trates. The  Messrs.  Poundens.  Robert  Shapland  Carew,  Esq, 
offers  to  raise  a corps  of  Yeoman  Cavalry , and  is  refused  a com - 
mission . 

I was  shortly  after  convinced,  by  another  strange  occurrence, 
that  if  a change  did  not  quickly  take  place,  my  innocence  would 
be  likely  to  prove  but  a precarious  safeguard  in  the  then  posture 
of  affairs,  when  to  be  suspeeted  of  disaffection  was  sufficient  to 
incur  the  penalty  of  guilt. 

A young  manof  my  neighbourhood,  with  whom  l had  but  little 
personal  acquaintance,  called  on  me,  and  intimated  a wish  to  hold 
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a private  conference.  We  withdrew  to  a retired  situation,  where, 
iii  a tone  expressive  of  sorrow  and  agitation,  he  told  me  that  lie 
f.»ared  he  had  done  me  a serious  though  unintentional  injurv,^and 
all  he  could  now  do,  on  reflection,  was  to  put  me  on  my  guard,  lest 
the  consequence  might  he  dangerous.  Though  my  surprise  at  this 
voluntary  and  unexpected  disclosure  was  greatly  excited,  1 calmly 
enquired  what  could  be  the  nature  of  the  injury  he  had  done  me. 
Restated  that  he  had  a few  days  before  waited  on  Mr.  John  Pounden, 
of  Daphne,  near  Enniscorthy,  a magistrate,  to  take  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance,  and  obtain  a Protection  ; a practice  very  prevalent  at 
that  critical  moment  throughout  the  county,  when  protections 
and  pardons  were  promised  to  all  who  would  acknowledge  them- 
selves United  Irishmen,  surrender  their  arms,  and  take  the  oath  of 
Allegiance;  and  such  was  the  terror  which  prevailed,  that  num- 
bers who  never  were  United  Irishmen,  went  in  and  assumed  the 
character,  procured  some  kind  of  weapon,  which  they  never  pos- 
sessed until  the  day  they  thought  it  necessary  to  produce  it,  and 
thus  did  they  furnish  the  magistracy  of  the  county  with  lists  of 
both  real  and  feigned  United  Irishmen,  of  which  the  magistrates 
afterwards  availed  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  persecuting  those 
who  in  many  cases  were  personally  obnoxious  to  them. 

But  to  return  to  my  informant’s  interview  with  Mr.  Pounden. 
The  latter  asked  him,  among  other  questions,  if  he  knew  me  ? — 
He  answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  then  asked  whether  he  knew 
if  I was  an  United  Irishman  ? And  on  his  declaring  he  did  not 
know,  Mr.  Pounden  asked  him  if  he  believed  I was  ? And  the 
other  answered,  that  he  believed  I was  one.  lie  was  then  asked 
what  reason  he  had  for  believing  it  ? My  informant  answered  that 
his  having  seen  me  sit  in  the  same  room  at  Rudd’s  Inn,  at  Ennis- 
corthy, lately,  with  the  celebrated  Mr.  M‘Cabe,  who  was  said  to 
be  then  organising  the  country.  The  frankness  and  evident  sor- 
row that  attended  this  communication,  checked  every  motion  of 
resentment  in  my  breast ; I concluded  that  there  was  no  evil  inten- 
tion in  the  matter,  and  while  I gently  reproved  him  for  drawing 
so  unwarrantable  an  inference,  as  that  I was  an  United  Irishman, 
from  my  accidentally  sitting  once  for  a few  moments  in  the  same 
room,  at  a public  inn,  with  a gentleman,  to  me  a perfect  stranger, 

I cautioned  him  against  divulging  what  the  world  might  construe 
into  an  act  of  officious  criminality  on  his  part,  and  I declared 
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solemnly  it  should  not  transpire  front  me,  and  I fulfilled  this  decla.% 
ration  conscien  t i ously . 

Only  a very  few  dajrs  elapsed  when  the  necessity  and  justness 
of  my  precaution  was  manifest.  The  young  man  was  so  imprudent 
himself  as  to  communicate  the  matter  to  others,  and  his  life  had 
certainly  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  departing  from  my  counsel,  had  1 
not  when  appealed  to,  in  the  midst  of  an  infuriated  multitude, 
whether  he  had  not  acted  the  part  before  related,  bluntly  and  firmly 
denied  that  I had  any  knowledge  of  the  matter.  Well,  indeed, 
was  it  for  me,  that  Mr.  Pounden  was  the  magistrate  who  heard  the 
silly  confession  of  this  young  man.  He  did  not,  on  the  occasion, 
play  the  tyrant,  or  evince  an  anxiety  to  injure  his  neighbour,  un- 
der the  ever  doubtful  plea  of  preserving  the  state,  lie  sent  a 
caution  to  my  neighbours,  the  Messrs.  Furlong,  of  Templescobey, 
to  be  very  circumspect  in  their  conduct,  and  conveyed  the  same 
caution  through  them  to  me.  His  duty,  as  a magistrate  and  a sol- 
dier, did  not  divest  him  of  humanity.  He  soon  after  foil  like  a 
hero,  at  the  head  of  the  corps  of  yeoman  infantry,  of  which  he 
was  first  Lieutenant,  bravely  defending  the  town  of  Enniscorthy 
against  the  first  attack  of  the  Insurgents, 

The  character  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Joshua  Pounden,  who  was 
Captain  of  the  same  yeomanry  corps,  and  a magistrate,  was,  for 
the  short  time  he  subsequently  remained  in  the  county  Wexford, 
also  worthy  of  commendation.  He  displayed  kind  feelings  towards 
his  Catholic  neighbours,  and  declined  sanctioning  that  system  of 
cruelty,  which  but  too  fatally  marked  the  career  of  the  majority  of 
men  in  power,  or  in  office,  in  the  comity  Wexford.  There  was  then 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Enniscorthy,  a knot  of  the  descendants  ot 
Cromwelian  settlers,  who  were  ever  tenacious  about  the  tenure  by 
which  they  held  their  possessions,  and  were  ever  ready  to  crush  the 
slightest  ebulition  of  popular  feeling  with  a vigour  beyond  the 
law,  so  that  liberality  in  a Protestant  of  rank  in  that  quarter 
was  rare,  and  consequently  to  be  much  prized. 

Mr.  Carew,  of  Castleboro*,  and  Mr.  Alcock, of  Wilton,  evinced, 
at  this  time,  a pure  love  of  justice,  and  an  abhorrence  of  Insur- 
rection Acts  or  Martial  Law.  The  former  was  a gentleman  possess- 
ing a fortune  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  pounds  a year,  in  the  counties 
of  Wexford,  Waterford,  and  the  Queen’s  County.  His  character 
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m public  and  private  life  was  most  amiable.  He  was  a good  land- 
lord, always  speuding  his  princely  fortune  in  his  native  country. 
He  had  represented  the  city  of  Waterford  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
as  did  his  father  also.  He  afterwards  represented  the  county  of 
Wexford  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Such  claims  as  Mr.  Carew 
possessed,  to  the  respect  and  regard  of  all  parties,  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  to  screen  him  from  all  manner  of  censure.  But 
to  be  even  moderate  in  politics  in  those  days  was  a crime  not  to 
be  forgiven  by  the  Ascendancy  party  in  Wexford. 

In  those  days  of  terror,  Mr.  Carew  proposed  to  raise  a corps  of 
yeoman  cavalry ; and  preparatory  to  this,  he  invited  many  of  the 
respectable  middlemen  and  farmers  of  his  neighbourhood  to  his 
splendid  mansion,  and  entertained  them  at  a sumptuous  dinner. — - 
On  their  assembling,  he  put  them  through  different  evolutions  in 
his  spacious  lawn,  and  it  was  considered  at  the  time  that  no  other 
gentleman  in  the  county  Wexford  could  have  brought  together  so 
many  respectable  men,  who  were  so  w ell  mounted,  and  having  such 
a good  appearance  at  so  short  a notice.  Every  man  seemed 
anxious  to  serve  under  the  standard  of  so  good  a man.  The  ma- 
jority were  Catholics,  but  between  them  and  their  Protestant 
neighbours  who  attended,  there  was  the  utmost  harmony  and 
good  feeling;  and  every  thing  promised  that  under  such  a leader, 
and  with  such  proper  and  well  conducted  men,  the  peace  of  their 
immediate  neighbourhood  would  be  well  preserved  ; but  the  higher 
authorities,  as  it  was  soon  after  said  and  believed,  interposed  to 
defeat  Mr.  Carew’s  application  for  a military  commission.  Wwas 
confidently  said  that  the  then  Earl  or  Marquis  of  Ely,  and  the  cele- 
brated George  Ogle,  set  all  their  engines  at  work  to  influence  the 
Government  net  to  give  Mr.  Carew  a commission.  This  report 
may  have  been  untrue,  but  Mr.  Carew  was  certainly  disposed  to 
raise  a corps,  and  his  neighbours,  one  of  which  I was,  were  ready 
to  join  him,  when  several  of  them  had  refused  to  join  the  corps  of 
other  gentlemen.  This  one  fact  must  be  taken  as  a convincing 
proof  of  the  fatal  policy  that  drove  Wexford  into  Insurrection;  in 
fact,  I may  say  Ireland,  as  the  same  blind  policy  was  then  general* 

After  a digression  which  may  require  excuse,  I must  allude  to 
the  conduct  and  character  of  my  neighbour  who  visited  Mr. 
Pounden.  His  subsequent  behaviour  affords  a strong  proof  that 
great  frailties  may  sometimes  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  noblest  minds; 


for  I saw  no  braver  man  than  he  was  during  the  Insurrection,  and 
l have  felt,  and  shall  always  feel  proud,  that  though  young  and 
inexperienced,  my  resentments  were  subdued,  rightly  concluding 
that  he  had  acted  under  the  strong  delusion  of  some  powerful  passion. 


CHAP.  III. 

The  Author's  situation  in  life.  Cruelties  practised  on  the  inno- 
cent people  of  the  county  Wexford,  which  forced  them  into 
Insurrection,  Burning  of  Boolavogue  chapel  and  Father 
Murphy's  House,  Skirmish  between  the  Yeomanry  and  country 
people.  Lieutenant  Bookey  and  one  of  his  men  kilted.  The 
people  north  west  of  the  river  Slaney , assemble  in  great  numbers 
onOulart  Hill , cornmanded  by  the  Re e,  John  Murphy ; they 
are  attacked  by  the  North  Cork  Militia  and  a body  of  Yeomen 
cavalry , whom  they  defeat  with  great  slaughter, 

I at  this  time  was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age  and  lived 
with  my  father,  Denis  Cloney,  at  Moneyhore,  within  three 
miles  of  Enniscorthy,  and  in  a direct  line  from  that  town  to  lloss ; 
he  rented  large  tracts  of  land,  both  in  the  Counties  of  Wexford 
and  Carlow,  a good  part  of  which  his  father  left  him  in  posses- 
sion of,  and  the  remainder  he  acquired  by  industry,  and  altogether 
they  would,  if  let,  produce  him  an  interest  of  several  hundred 
pounds  a year.  His  circumstances  in  every  way  were  very  inde- 
pendent ; he  stood  also  on  such  terms  of  friendship  with  several 
Landed  Proprietors,  both  of  Wexford  and  Carlow,  that  but  very 
few  bad  fairer  opportunities  of  still  adding  to  those  interests  lie 
already  possessed.  I was  an  only  son,  and  had  three  sisters,  all 
younger  than  myself  and  unprovided  for  : and  as  my  father  was 
aged,  and  his  health  then  in  a very  precarious  state,  they  might  bo 
considered  almost  without  any  other  protector  but  myself,  and 
they  were  truly  dear  to  me.  My  father’s  situation,  of  course, 
required  my  particular  attention,  and  both  filial  love  and 
paternal  duty  and  affection  demanded  my  watchful  and  undivided 
attention  to  him,  to  my  sisters  and  aged  grandmother.  Let  the 
Christian,  the  philosopher,  or  the  friend  to  truth  and  justice, 
then  judge  how  all-powerful  and  irrsistible  must  be  the  incen- 


fives  that  at  once  compelled  me,  as  it  were,  to  sever  all  those  en- 
dearing ties.  However  determined  to  be  peaceable,  domestic, 
and  unoffending,  I had  no  protection  in  my  home,  and  of  course 
1 could  afford  but  little  protection  to  others.  I was  a Catholic,  and 
that  placed  me  in  those  days  on  the  proscribed  list,  and  under  the 
ban  of  a furious  Orange  ascendancy,  and  their  rapacious  satel- 
lites, a blood  thirsty  Yeomanry,  and  a hireling  magistracy,  who 
looked  forward  to  the  possession  of  the  property,  not  only  of  Ca- 
tholics, but  of  liberal  Protestants,  either  by  plunder  or  con- 
fiscation ; where  then  was  the  alternative  for  me  ? It  became 
indispensable  to  divert  their  attention  from  those  objects  by 
meeting  them  in  the  field. 

Had  I even  a certainty  of  protection  for  myself  and  my  friends, 
could  I coldly  look  on  at  the  slaughter  of  my  unoffending  neigh- 
bours, the  violation  of  innocent  and  virtuous  females,  the  de- 
struction and  spoliation  of  property,  and  every  other  licentious 
outrage  that  unbridled  fury  and  bigotry  dictated.  I cannot  sub- 
mit without  contradiction,  to  have  it  said,  that  by  the  part  l took 
I was  in  actual  hostility  to  the  King’s  Government.  Protection 
and  allegiance  are  reciprocal  obligations,  and  it  is  admitted  by 
the  first  Jurists,  that  if  one  is  withdrawn  the  other  cannot  be 
expected  to  continue.  Many  Catholics  offered  to  join  Yeomanry 
Corps,  some  were  refused  admission,  and  others  were  not  per- 
mitted to  retire  under  a simple  insult  alone,  but  were  thrown  into 
prison  and  flogged,  or  otherwise  persecuted,  many  even  with- 
out a shadow  of  proof  against  them.  The  organization  of  the 
United  Irish  System,  having  but  partially  taken  place  in  the 
County  Wexford,  there  was  no  fair  pretext  for  the  persecution 
of  its  inhabitants  ; yet  for  some  weeks  previous  to  the  Insurrec- 
tion, very  many  cruelties  were  committed  on  the  people,  of  whom 
many  were  flogged,  pitch-capped,  half-hanged,  and  otherwise 
tortured,  to  extort  confessions  of  what  they  did  not  know,  and 
many  of  their  houses  and  li  tile  properties  were  consumed.*  Many 
other  innocent  persons  subsequently  suffered  from  confessions,  ex- 
torted by  torture,  which,  in  various  cases,  the  weakness  of  human 
nature  could  not  endure.  On  the  25th  May,  2G  farmers  were 
placed  in  a dungeon  in  Carnew,  under  an  old  Castle,  and  a Coun- 
cil of  War  was  held  at  night  by  a drunken  gang  of  Orange  Bac- 
chanalians, to  decide  on  the  speediest  mode  of  executing  them.  On 


the  ful lowing  morning,  one  hoary  tyrant  proposed  to  put  lighted 
straw  into  the  dungeon  and  suffocate -them,  to  save  powder  and  ball, 
however,  the  majority  wished  for  the  gratification  of  seeing  the 
papists  die,  and  they  were  accordingly  brought  out  in  the  morning 
and  shot  in  a ball-alley. 

On  Saturday  night  the  20th  of  May,  the  chapel  at  Book- 
vogue  and  about  twenty  farmer’s  houses  in  that  neighbourhood 
were  burned,  as  also  the  house  of  the  Catholic  Curate,  the  Rev. 
J.  Murphy.  It  was  on  that  night  that  the  first  assemblage  of  the 
people  took  place  in  any  part  of  the  county  of  Wexford  : some  of 
tin'  farmers  and  their  men  met  a party  of  the  Camolin  Yeomen 
Cavalry,  aud  in  a short  rencounter,  killed  Lieutenant  Bookey, 
who  commanded  the  party  and  one  of  his  men.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  rise  that  quarter  of  the  county,  north  and  east  of 
Enniscorthy,  and  on  Sunday  morning  the  27lh,  they  appeared  in 
considerable  force  on  Oulart  Hill,  about  six  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Enniscorthy,  headed  by  a man  hitherto  the  least  likely  of 
any  other  Priest  in  that  county  to  appear  in  arms,  a quiet  in- 
offensive man,  devoting  his  time  and  entire  energies  to  the  care 
and  spiritual  instruction  of  a peaceable,  orderly,  and  industrious 
flock,  in  a parish  where  ho  was  Curate,  but  whose  resentment 
was  so  justly  raised  by  the  sanguinary  persecution  of  his  people. 
Expresses  were  soon  sent  from  different  quarters  to  Wexford,  for 
a military  force  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Insurgents,  and  a 
division  of  the  North  Cork  Militia,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
commanded  there  by  Lord  Kingsborough,  was  now  led  out  by 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Foote,  and  consisted  of  about  110  men,  be- 
sides six  officers,  who,  on  arriving  at  Oulart  Hill,  ascended  ra- 
pidly at  the  north  side,  while  a body  of  Yeomen  Cavalry  appear- 
ed advancing  towards  it  on  the  south.  The  bold  and  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  North  Cork  Militia,  struck  terror  fora  moment  in 
the  people,  and  they  were  actually  on  the  point  of  flight,  when 
they  perceived  the  cavalry  coming  too  close,  and  found  they 
would,  by  retreating  into  an  open  and  level  country,  be  exposed 
to  immediate  and  certain  destruction  ; a number  of  them  were  in- 
stantly ordered  to  conceal  themselves  behind  the  fences  of  a ditch, 
while  others  lay  in  ambush  in  a sort  of  trench,  and  allowed  the 
military  to  approach  within  a few  yards  of  their  main  body, 
when  they  rushed  suddenly  on  them,  and  killed  with  (heir  pikes. 
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f$5  men  and  their  Major,  Lombard,  and  fo«r  other  Officers  ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Foote,  a Serjeant,  two  Privates  and  a Drum- 
mer, out  of  the  whole  division,  only  escaping  to  Wexford,  while 
v*f  the  Insurgents  only  five  were  killed  and  two  wounded.  The 
number  of  the  peasantry  who  shared  in  this  victory,  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  the  slain  Militia  ; no  doubt  that  the  ad- 
vantageous ground,  the  close  quarters,  and  the  formidable  wea- 
pons, of  which  they  made  so  good  a use,  contributed  to  their 
victory* 

One  of  the  Yeomen  Cavalry  was  shot  at  a great  distance  by 
sn  Irish  Rifleman,  with  a Strand  Gun,  and  the  rest  betook  them- 
selves to  an  immediate  and  precipitate  flight  to  Wexford.  The 
conquerors  flushed  with  victory,  marched  immediately  to  Carrig- 
ine  Hill,  where  they  rested  for  the  night,  and  very  early  on 
Monday  morning  marched  upon  the  little  town  of  Camolin, 
where  they  seized  a quantity  of  arms  which  had  been  deposited 
Miere  for  safety.  From  thence  they  hastily  proceeded  to  Ferns, 
and  on  to  Scarawalsh  Bridge,  where  they  crossed  the  river 
Slanev  ; here  they  halted  for  a short  time,  to  obtain  an  acces- 
sion of  strength,  which  they  obtained  on  Ballyorrell  Hill,  and 
thence  proceeded  rapidly  to  Enniscorthy,  having  then  a force  of 
about  7000  men,  about  1000  of  which  were  furnished  with 
ire  arms* 


CHAP.  IV. 

Attack  on  the  town  of  Enniscorthy , and  defeat  of  the  King's 
troops  with  great  slaughter . The  Insurgents  led  on  by  Mr.  Thos . 
Symiott , Mr.  John  Rossiter , and  other  reputable  Farmers. — 
The  Arm.]]  retreats  to  Wexford.  The  Insurgents  encamp  on 
Vinegar  J Jill;  they  are  reinforced  the  day  after  the  battle  by 
fhose  inhabiting  the  country  between  Enniscorthy  and  Ross , after 
which  they  march  to  and  encamp  on  the  Three  Rock  Mountain 
Inf  ore  Wexford, 

Every  possible  preparation  had  been  made  in  the  town  of  Ennis- 
cortbv  to  receive  the  Insurgents.  Captain  Snowe,  with  a party  of 
the  North  Cork  Militia,  took  a position  on  the  bridge  ; Captain 
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Poun  den’s  corps  of  yeoman  infantry  took  a position  at  the  DufFrey 
Gate,  where  three  public  roads  join,  leading  from  Nowtownbanry* 
Ross,  Scollagh  Gap,  and  the  county  ot  Carlow  : Captain  Comtek’s 
and  Captain  A.  Jacob’s  corps  of  yeoman  infantry,  with  Captain 
Solomon  Richards’  corps  of  yeoman  cavalry,  were  placed  in  other 
necessary  positions  for  defending  the  town.  A division  of  aboui 
1000  men  of  the  Insurgents  was  led  on  by  Mr.  Thomas  SynKott* 
of  Kilbride,  who  was  the  husband  of  my  paternal  aunt — a mam 
aged  about  sixty  years,  and  of  very  independent  property  a 
person  of  the  most  quiet  and  peaceable  disposition,  commanding 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  who  had  a young 
family  growing  up  about  him.  Bound  by  every  tie  that  should  make 
life  dear  to  him,  yet  his  manly  and  generous  spirit  was  roused  alt 
the  atrocities  he  saw  committed  on  the  unofFending  and  defenceless 
farmers  and  peasantry,  and  though  sure  of  protection  himself,  from 
his  intimacy  with  the  leading  Protestants  of  the  country,  lie 
spurned  that  protection  which  was  to  be  purchased  by  remaining 
a cold  spectator  of  the  destruction  of  his  neighbours.  Humanity,, 
the  sure  attendant  of  true  courage,  was  manifested  by  him  s© 
strongly  throughout  the  Insurrection  to  his  Protestant  neighbours* 
that  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  of  every  religions 
persuasion,  was  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  his  heroic 
resistance  to  subaltern  tyranny. 

This  brave  man,  with  his  little  band,  were  fired  upon  warrrdyv, 
both  by  cavalry  and  infantry  from  a rising  ground,  while  they 
fearlessly  waded  through  the  river  Slaney  above  Enniscorthy;, 
ascended  the  rising  ground,  and  put  their  military  opponents  to 
flight.  Another  division  of  the  Insurgents  advanced  to  the  Duf~ 
frey  Gate,  where  Lieutenant  John  Pounden,  of  whom  I have  be- 
fore spoken  with  well-merited  praise  for  his  conduct  as  a magis- 
trate, received  them  at  the  head  of  his  brother’s  corps  with  a sharja 
Are,  and  firmly  resisted  their  progress,  until  he  fell  like  a hero 
at  the  head  of  his  men,  who  on  losing  their  beloved  and  spirited 
officer,  fled  before  the  Insurgents  into  the  town,  and  dispersed. — - 
Many  of  the  other  yeomanry  corps  soon  did  the  like,  thereby  con- 
sulting their  own  personal  safety.  The  North  Cork  Militia  made 
a short  stand  at  the  Bridge,  but  were  soon  routed  and  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  with  the  yeomanry  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder,  and 
with  the  utmost  precipitation  to  Wexford.  The  force  consisting 
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of  all  artns  which  defended  the  town,  consisted  of  about  500,  of 
which  they  lost  about  in  killed,  3 Officers  and  80  men,  and  many 
wounded.  The  Insurgents  lost  in  the  contest  about  100  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

Two  nephews  of  Mr.  Synnott’s,  Mr.  Michael  and  Mr.  Miles 
Doran,  particularly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  action,  in  sup- 
port of  the  bold  plan  of  their  uncle.  Several  other  farmers  from 
Synnott’s  part  of  the  country,  whose  names  have  escaped  my  me- 
mory, were  known  to  have  displayed  the  most  undaunted  courage, 
amongst  whom  Mr.  John  Rossitcr,  of  Garry  william,  was  foremost. 

"While  the  events  which  I have  related  were  occurring  on  the 
25th,  26th  and  27th,  the  people  in  my  quarter  of  the  country 
were  in  perfect  ignorance  of  those  occurrences  : they  wore  in 
the  most  terror-struck  and  feverish  anxiety,  as  reports  were  for 
some  time  industriously  circulated,  that  the  Orangemen  would 
turn  out,  and  commit  a general  and  indiscriminate  massacre  on 
the  Roman  Catholics.  The  reports  from  different  quarters  of  what 
had  been  already  effected  by  the  Orangemen  in  this  way,  confirmed 
the  opinion  that  the  Insurrection  would  become  general.  The  most 
peaceable  and  well  disposed  fancied  they  saw  themselves,  their 
families,  and  their  neighbours,  involved  in  one  common  ruin,  and 
that  each  approaching  night  might  possibly  be  the  last  of  their 
domestic  happiness.  No  one  slept  in  his  own  house — the  verv 
w histling  of  the  birds  seemed  to  report  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
The  remembrance  of  the  wailings  of  the  women  and  the  cries  of 
the  children  aw'ake  in  my  mind,  even  at  this  period,  feelings  of 
deep  horror.  Such  wras  the  state  of  -things  in  my  neighbourhood, 
yet  not  one  act  of  hostility  against  the  Government  had  been  even 
slightly  indicated.  The  dictates  of  self-preservation  are  so  im- 
planted by  an  all-w'ise  Creator  in  the  human  breast,  that  the  sa- 
vage in  this  respect  will  feel  as  a philosopher,  though  his  means 
maybe  different  he  will  have  the  same  ends  in  view. 

The  reports  of  an  expected  general  and  unsparing  massacre 
was  now  credited  by  all — some  actually  lost  their  senses,  under  the 
powerful  influence  of  fear  and  incertitude;  others  filled  with  an- 
ger and  revenge,  and  divested  of  religion  ami  humanity,  made  up 
their  minds  to  perpetrate  the  most  savage  acts  of  furious  retalia- 
tion ; yet  as  soon  as  they  were  sensible  of  their  strength  and 
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power  to  prevent  this  dreaded  extermination,  reason  began  to  re- 
sume  her  seat,  and  religion  to  acquire  some  controul  over  the  an- 
gry and  highly-inflamed  passions  of  an  injured  and  infuriate  people. 
To  delineate  the  feelings  that  seemed  to  pervade  the  affrighted 
peasantry  at  this  portentous  moment,  would  require  a more  expe- 
rienced pen  than  mine. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  28th  of  May,  after  I had  heard 
prayers,  some  of  my  respectable  neighbours  asked  me  to  accom- 
pany them  to  Mr.  Alcock’s,  of  Wilton,  to  take  the  Oath  of  Alle- 
giance and  obtain  Protections.  Conscious  that  I had  never  of- 
fended against  the  laws  of  my  country,  I declined  either  to  seek  a 
Protection  or  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  To  them  though  per- 
haps equally  innocent,  the  proceeding  seemed  of  great  efficacy,  and 
any  thing  that  could  have  a tendency  to  avert  the  threatened 
dangers  must  have  been  eagerly  embraced  at  this  crisis,  even  by 
persons  of  strong  minds.  The  passions  of  the  multitude  be- 
coming more  fearfully  agitated,  several  nights  were  spent  under 
the  shelter  of  ditches,  the  houses  being  deserted  by  night,  and  the 
furniture  of  every  kind  removed,  from  an  apprehension  of  their 
being  consumed. 

The  morning  of  the  28th  having  arrived,  the  people  began  t<j 
collect  for  mutual  protection  and  advice — and  I have  often  since 
reflected  what  a powerful  effect  mutual  adversity  has  on  our  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  ; it  soothes  andsoftens  down  mental  asperities, 
and  reconciles  the  most  obstinate  differences,  while  prosperity 
bursts  many  a link  in  the  social  chain,  and  often  severs  the  tender- 
est  ties  of  nature.  Grief  and  despair  became  now  universal ; such 
as  had  families  consulted  how  they  might  best  provide  for  their  safe- 
ty, if  any  one  could  expect  to  be  safe,  ov  any  retreat  secure  against 
the  licenced  incendiary.  In  the  midst  of  those  gloomy  forebodings, 
the  firing  commenced  at  Enniscorthy,  and  continued  with  little 
intermission  for  a considerable  time,  and  was  distinctly  heard  by 
us,  until  the  town  surrendered  to  the  Insurgents  ; and  soon  after, 
a horseman  was  seen  riding  in  full  speed  from  Enniscorthy  towards 
Moneyhore,  the  place  of  my  father’s  residence.  When  he  came 
within  hearing  he  began  to  cheer,  and  continued  as  he  galloped 
along,  crying  out  “ victory  ! victory  !”  Never  were  tidings  more 
joyfully  heard,  nor  more  eagerly  listened  to.  After  having  attended 
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some  moments  to  an  imperfect  but  probably  heightened  account 
of  the  action,  which  the  rude  herald  gave  in  an  impassioned  tone, 
men,  whom  consternation,  terror,  and  want  of  resolve,  had  ^few 
hours  before  fixed  to  the  ground  on  which  they  stood,  proceeded 
to  the  roads  in  groups,  and  in  some  cases  prepared  to  search  the 
houses  of  the  neighbouring  yeomanry  for  arms,  dreading  that  the 
owners  would  return  to  them,  and  sally  out  at  night  to  murder  the 
families  who  were  still  in  the  ditches,  and  consume  their  habita- 
tions. This  certainly  could  not  be  apprehended  by  any  but  per- 
sons devoid  of  all  reason,  as  the  yeomen  had  now  a full  share  of 
those  fears  for  their  own  safety,  which  they  had  been  so  lately 
prominent  in  creating  in  the  minds  of  others.  Some  excesses  were 
now  committed,  which  were,  on  reflection,  deeply  to  be  regretted. 

On  Tuesday,  the  29th  of  May,  before  day,  a large  body  of  men 
came  to  my  father’s  house  and  pressed  me  to  proceed  with  them  to 
Enniscorthy.  I put  them  off  by  promising  to  follow  in  a short 
time.  Soon  after  another  and  a much  more  numerous  party  came, 
w ho  were  louder  and  more  peremptory  in  their  demands.  There  w as 
now  no  time  to  be  lost  in  deliberating.  The  innocent  and  guilty 
were  alike  driven  into  acts  of  unwilling  hostility  to  the  existing 
Government ; but  there  w^as  no  alternative  ; every  preceding  day 
saw  the  instruments  of  torture  filling  the  yawning  sepulchres  with 
the  victims  of  suspicion  or  malice  ; and  as  a partial  resistance 
could  never  tend  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of  their  tormentors,  1 saw 
no  second  course  for  me,  or  indeed  for  any  Catholic  in  my  part  of 
the  country,  to  pursue.  I joined  the  people,  and  took  an  affection- 
ate farewell  of  my  father  and  sisters,  w hen  he,  as  I before  stated, 
was  in  a dying  way,  and  my  sisters  quite  unprotected.  Their  dis- 
traction of  mind  at  my  parting  is  not  to  be  described.  This  w as 
not  a moment  for  indecision.  1 proceeded  as  a Volunteer,  among 
many  others,  to  Enniscorthy,  w ithout  authority  or  command.  I 
belonged  to  no  Society  under  the  United  Irish  organization,  and 
possessed  no  claim  to  distinction,  or  any  right  to  command  ; and  1 
believe  it  is  a matter  of  rare  occurrence,  that  those  who  are  in- 
vested with  power,  wdllingly  submit  to  have  that  power  abridged, 
or  usurped  by  one  who  had  not  the  slightest  pretensions  to^sdek  it, 
even  did  I seek  for  such  an  unenviable  distinction. 

On  entering  Enniscorthy,  I perceived  that  the  houses  had  continued 
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burning’,  the  slates  were  flying,  impelled  by  the  force  of  the 
flames,  in  all  directions,  and  many  dead  bodies  were  lying  in  the 
streets  scattered,  and  some  of  them  mutilated.  This  was  tny  first 
time  to  behold  the  work  of  destruction  performed  by  man  against 
his  fellow  man.  I had  not  a heart  to  contemplate  without  sorrow 
such  objects  as  mot  my  eyes  on  every  side — dearly  purchased, 
thought  1,  is  the  glory  that  follows  the  taking  and  sacking  of  a 
town,  though  the  act  be  even  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  war. 

My  mind  occupied  with  reflections,  such  as  the  melancholy  scenes 
before  me  had  suggested,  I ascended  Vinegar  Hill,  wishing  to  turn 
my  eyes  from  those  sickening  objects  which  none  but  persons  divested 
of  all  humanity  could  take  pleasure  in  beholding.  On  the  hill  were 
assembled  some  thousands  of  People,  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
county,  north  and  north-east  of  Enniscorthy,  many  of  whom  bore  evi- 
dent marks  of  the  dangers  they  had  encountered  in  the  two  preceding 
days — somG  recounted  the  actions  they  had  performed  against  the 
enemy,  and  showed  wouuds  that  proved  them  not  destitute  of  cou- 
rage ; others  mourned  their  children,  brothers,  relatives  and  friends, 
who  fell  in  the  late  engagements,  or  who  had  suffered  death  pre- 
viously by  torture.  More  exclaimed  that  they  were  left  without  a 
house  or  home,  thoir  houses  and  property  having  been  consumed 
hy  the  orange  yeomanry.  Few  of  the  assembled  multitude  omit- 
ted to  detail  their  sufferings,  and  as  there  existed  a strong  incentive 
to  aggravate  those  sufferings,  there  being  so  msfny  powerful  recom- 
mendations to  the  pity  of  the  people,  it  is  not  improbable  but 
they  were  in  some  cases  exaggerated.  I soon  found  my  situation 
among  the  people  rather  perilous ; how  indeed  could  it  be  reasona- 
ble under  such  strong  excitations  to  fury  and  revenge,  and  owning 
no  obedience  to  any  controlling  power,  to  expect  that  they  would 
stop  to  listen  to  the  sober  advice  of  a stranger.  Their  passions 
could  not  then  be  soothed,  nor  their  anger  appeased.  I had  very 
few  acquaintances  in  that  part  of  the  county  from  which  those 
people  came,  yet  I expostulated  with  them  on  the  impropriety  of 
their  indulging  in  a spirit  of  revenge ; that  their  future  safety 
was  now  to  be  consulted  and  provided  for ; that  they  were  placed 
in  a now  situation  ; that  thoir  actions  should  be  deliberate  if  they 
hoped  for  ultimate  success;  and  that  as  persons  of  every  religious 
persuasion  were  embarked  with  them  in  a common  cause,  they 
should  be  particularly  careful  to  abstain  from  any  acts  of  violence 
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that  would  give  their  proceedings  the  character  of  a religious  war, 
and  thereby  alienate  men  from  their  cause,  who  would  otherwise 
be  found  among  their  most  strenuous  supporters.  The  result  of  my 
interference  soon  convinced  me  how  futile  is  the  task  of  attempting 
to  subdue  the  disorderly  passions  of  an  enraged  multitude,  more 
especially  if  they  have  the  power  to  gratify  them.  Some,  as  I before 
stated,  mentioned  the  sufferings  of  their  friends,  and  their  own. 
Others  told  of  the  destruction  of  their  property,  and  many  showed 
their  still  fresh  bleeding  wounds,  and  would  ask  me  with  derision, 
were  they  to  suffer  all  this  and  more,  and  yet  to  feel  neither  an- 
ger nor  a desire  for  retaliation. 

Finding  I was  likely  to  make  few  converts  to  my  opinion,  and 
that  I was  endangering  my  own  safety,  [ thought  it  prudent  to 
return  immediately  to  the  town  of  Enniscorthy.  I determined  from 
thence  to  return  home,  heartily  tired  of  the  scenes  I had  that 
morning  beheld. 

The  people  were  divided  into  parties  and  cabals,  each  pur- 
suing a different  interest,  and  urging  that  the  neighbourhood 
from  which  they  came  was  in  the  most  immediate  danger,  and  de- 
manded the  most  prompt  assistance  and  protection — others  al- 
ledged,  that  the  actions  they  had  already  performed  should  not  be 
disregarded,  and  insisted  that  the  work  of  destruction  was  rapidly 
going  on  in  their  district,  and  that  the  nest  military  post  to  such 
places  as  were  most  exposed  and  harrassed  by  the  enemy,  should 
be  attacked  first.  All  now  was  disorder  and  confusion,  and  a 
few  hours  was  likely  to  end  this  local  Insurrection,  which  never 
had  been  matured  by  previous  organization,  or  settled  plaus,  hut 
had  its  origin  in  the  great  principle  of  self-preservation, 

I was  thus  taught,  by  sympathy,  to  join  in  the  overthrow’  of 
that  system  of  torture,  which,  if  much  longer  persisted  in,  would 
have  turned  this  populous  county  into  a desart. 

The  appearance  of  Messrs.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  of  Newpark, 
and  John  Colclough,  of  Bally teague,  who  arrived  from  Wexford 
in  this  moment  of  anarchy,  gave  a new  turn  to  affairs,  and  fixed 
the  unsettled  resolves  of  the  multitude.  These  gentlemen  had 
been  for  some  days  confined  in  the  gael  of  Wexford,  under,  1 be- 
lieve, a bare  suspicion  of  bemg  connected  with  the  United  Irish 
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system,  and  were  now  liberated,  and  requested  to  go  to  tbe  In- 
surgent camp,  to  use  their  influence  with  the  people  to  disperse 
and  give  up  their  arms.  Their  coming  had  not,  however,  U19 
effect  calculated  upon  by  those  who  sent  them,  and  their  remon- 
strances had  no  influence  on  those  who  had  already  taken  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  last  two  day’s  campaign,  who  now  declared  that 
they  had  nothing  to  hope  if  a dispersion  took  place,  as  there  was 
no  security  for  the  people,  but  in  that  strength  which  they  had  ac- 
quired by  their  union.  They  then  freely  gave  up  their  former 
dissensions,  and  determined  to  march  on  without  delay  to  Wexford. 
This  was  the  day  on  which  John  Gill  suffered  death  on  Vinegar  Mill, 
as  appeared  in  evidence  on  my  trial,  and  which  has  been  related 
by  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  in  his  lying  history  of  the  Irish  Re- 
bellions. The  minutes  of  ihe  Court  Martial  held  on  me  afford  the 
most  satisfactory  proof,  that  I neither  was  present  at  that  melan- 
choly outrage,  nor  was  I in  the  most  remote  degree  instrumental 
in  procuring  the'said  Gill  to  bo  put  to  death.  My  conduct  through- 
out the  Insurrection,  as  it  was  proved  on  the  Court  Martial,  was 
that  of  one  not  actuated  by  feelings  of  cold  and  calculating  huma- 
nity, and  must  convince  every  unbiased  mind  that  the  charge  was 
most  malicious  and  is  utterly  unfounded. 

The  people  who  occupied  Vinegar  Kill  thi3  day,  as  I have  before 
stated,  were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  strangers  to  me,  and  the 
victories  they  had  achieved,  and  the  sufferings  they  had  undergone, 
gave  them  an  ascendancy  to  which  the  people  from  my  neighbour- 
hood could  have  no  possible  claim  nor  pretension.  My  first  recep- 
tion on  the  hill  was  but  little  flattering  to  my  young  mind  ; taunted 
with  having  as  yet  done  nothing  to  entitle  me  to  counsel  or  admon- 
ish those  who  bad  already  ventured  their  lives  for  me  and  others. 
It  was  base  and  cruel  for  my  prosecutors  to  implicate  mo  in  acts, 
which  my  heart  abhorred,  and  to  prevent  which  my  very 
best  exertions  had  been  directed.  But  Sir  R.  Musgrave  had  a 
part  to  act — his  foul  slanders  were  commodities  in  great  demand 
during  that  season  of  political  delirium,  and  the  more  gross  and 
incredible  were  bis  falsehoods,  the  greater  were  the  profits  he  ob- 
tained and  the  favours  conferred  on  the  titled  slanderer. 

The  people  were  now  rapidly  augmenting  and  soon  resolved  to 
march  to  Wexford.  I joined  them  in  the  town  of  Enniscorthy,  and 
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we  proceeded  fo  the  Three  Rocks,  within  about  three  miles  of 
Wexford  town,  where  we  encamped  for  that  night.  The  night 
was  very  dark,  and  it  was  curious  to  hear  the  stragglers,  or  such 
as  had  separated  from  their  respective  bodies  calling  each  other  aloud 
by  the  names  of  their  different  baronies.  Those  calls  in  the  still- 
ness of  a very  calm  summer’s  night,  must  have  been  distinctly 
heard  by  the  out-posts  of  the  Garrison  in  Wexford,  and  from  the 
names  of  so  many  baronies  being  incessantly  repeated,  the  enemy 
was,  no  doubt,  impressed  with  a strong  notion  of  our  having  a 
greater  numerical  force  than  we  really  had,  and  they  must  have 
felt  deep  and  powerful  anxiety  for  the  issue  of  the  next  day’s  ex- 
pected attack. 


chap.  v. 

Defeat  of  the  Meath  Militia  at  the  Three  Rock  Mountain. 

Capture  of  an  Officer,  several  men , and  two  pieces  of  Cannon , 
with  their  Ammunition  Waggon . Negotiation  for  the  surrender 
of  Wexford.  Occupation  of  Wexford  by  the  Insurgents . 

Early  on  the  following  morning  an  account  was  brought  to  our 
camp,  that  a body  of  the  King’s  troops  were  near  us,  on  their 
march  from  Duncannon  Fort  to  Wexford  ; on  hearing  this  I felt 
anxious  that  our  disordered  state  should  not  expose  us  to  surprise, 
and  I eagerly  enquired  who  was  to  take  the  command.  I went 
up  to  Mr.  Edward  Roache,  who  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  Cap- 
tain Lehunt’s  Yeomen  Cavalry,  to  which  lie  had  belonged,  and 
who  seemed  very  active  as  if  he  had  a leading  command.  lie 
and  I were  not  acquainted,  however,  I asked  him,  as  the  enemy 
were  approaching,  should  not  preparations  be  made  to  meet  them, 
and  if  he  had  the  command  ought  he  not  to  give  the  necessary  in- 
structions for  so  doing  ? He  at  once  declared  that  lie  had  no 
command,  and  that  I must  apply  to  some  other  person  who  might 
be  invested  with  authority.  1 then  applied  to  both  Mr.  John 
Hay  and  Mr.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  received  similar  answers 
from  them.  I found  all  disinclined  to  assume  authority,  or  avow 
their  rank,  if  they  had  then  been  invested  with  any. 

These  gentlemen  were  not  deficient  in  courage  as  they  afterwards 
proved.  Some  of  my  neighbours  proposed  that  “ 1 should  go  for- 
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ward  with  them,  that  as  the  people  from  the  north  side  of  the  Sla- 
ney  boasted,  and  justly,  of  their  having  achieved  two  signal  vic- 
tories, while  we  were  safe  and  inactive,  it  was  incumbent  on  us 
to  neutralize  their  reproaches,  and  by  our  readiness  to  face  dan- 
ger in  the  present  instance,  to  prove  our  zeal  in  the  common 
cause.”  This  appeal  made  in  so  feeling  and  forcible  a manner 
by  those  brave  fellows,  who  had  never  before  encountered  an  ene- 
my more  formidable  than  those  they  usually  met  in  a country  fair, 
could  not  be  resisted  by  the  most  luke-warm  amongst  us.  I then 
proposed  to  that  afterwards  distinguished  hero,  John  Kelly,  of 
Killan,  to  Mr.  Robert  Carty,  then  of  Birch-grove,  now  of 
Wexford,  and  to  a deeply  lamented  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Michael 
Furlong,  of  Templescobey,  to  join  in  volunteering  our  services, 
with  our  neighbours,  to  meet  the  approaching  enemy.  This  pro- 
posal was  promptly  acceded  to  by  every  one  of  them,  and  soon  af- 
ter a party  of  the  Meath  Militia,  consisting  of  70  men,  with  three 
officers,  sixteen  artillery  men,  and  two  howitzers,  appeared  in 
sight.  We  suffered  them  to  advance  very  close  to  our  position.— - 
We  then  rushed  on  them  with  more  of  irresistible  impetuosity 
than  military  skill.  The  contest  held  but  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
for  after  firing  a few  rounds  they  were  overpowered,  the  entire 
party  being  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners,  with  the 
exception,  as  I afterwards  learned,  of  one  officer  and  4 or  five  pri- 
vates, who  retreated  to  Duncannon  Fort ; one  of  the  party,  named 
Byrne,  fled  through  the  country  a distance  of  about  12  miles,  and 
arrived  safe,  as  Providence  would  have  it,  at  my  father’s  house, 
where  he  was  kindly  treated  for  nearly  the  whole  time  of  the  In- 
surrection, and  until  he  determined  to  return  to  his  regiment. 

There  was  also  at  my  father’s  a Protestant  lad,  who  had  been 
a servant  to  John  Gill,  so  often  before  mentioned  ; his  name  was 
Crowley,  and  he  subsequently  joined  a Yeomanry  Corps  in  Ennis- 
corthy.  There  were  other  Protestants  also  protected  at  my  fa- 
ther’s house  during  that  unhappy  period,  and  many  others  sup- 
plied with  provisions  by  the  family.  My  father,  though  very  ill, 
was  quite  solicitous  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  his  Protestant  in- 
mates. 

The  officer  and  privates  of  the  Meath  Militia,  who  had  escaped, 
joined  General  Favvcet  at  Taghmon,  previous  to  his  final  retreat 
upon  Duncannon  Fort,  Hearing  of  the  defeat  of  the  Meath  Mili- 
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tia,  be  moved  with  a much  quicker  pace  back  to  Duncannon  than 
he  advanced.  As  I approached  the  OfRcer  of  the  Meath  Militia  who 
fell  into  our  hands  when  the  firing-  ceased,  he  was  in  the  act  of  de- 
livering his  sword  to  a lad  about  IS  years  of  age,  John  Brien, 
of  Templescobey,  which  poor  Brien  immediately  presented  to  me, 
saying,  “ that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  likes  of  her , as  a Pike 
would  answer  him  much  better.”  I declined  taking  the  sword 
from  this  rough  young  hero  until  he  repeatedly  pressed  me.  Lieu- 
tenant Wade  threw  himself  on  my  protection,  and  I conducted  him 
up  the  hill  to  our  camp,  where  I got  him  some  refreshment,  and 
on  giving  him  every  assurance  of  his  safety,  he  soon  recovered 
from  the  agitation  which  he  naturally  evinced  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  I took  every  possible  care  of  him  until  I saw  him 
safely  lodged  in  Wexford  Barracks.  Of  the  part  I had  in  this  tri- 
lling action,  I shall  say  no  more  than  that  I received  the  thanks 
of  a very  general  meeting  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Wexford 
on  the  following  night,  on  which  occasion  the  celebrated  Captain 
Kew  presided.  Candour  and  justice,  however,  demand  that  I 
should  acknowledge  those  thanks  were  at  least  as  well  if  not  more 
properly  due  to  the  gentlemen  whom  I have  before  stated  to  have 
accompanied  me,-  and  to  the  bold  peasantry  of  our  respective 
neighbourhoods,  all  brave  men  of  the  Barony  of  Bantrv.  One 
elderly  labouring  man,  named  Jas.  Larkin,  of  Moneyhore,  and  two 
of  his  sons,  deserve  to  be  particularly  mentioned;  they  were  all 
wounded,  yet  they  returned  from  the  contest  equipped  each  with 
a musket  and  cartouche  - box,  taken  from  the  hands  of  their  defeat- 
ed opponents. 

In  a short  time  after  this  affair  happened,  nearly  the  whole  gar- 
rison of  Wexford,  consisting  of  more  than  one  thousand  men, 
composed  of  regulars,  militia,  and  yeomanry,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Watson,  a retired  officer  who  resided  in  that  county,  to 
whom  it  is  said  Colonel  Maxwell,  of  the  Donegal  militia,  gave  the 
command,  as  being  a man  of  more  experience  than  himself,  march- 
ed out  to  attack  us.  Being  apprised  that  they  were  coming,  and 
dreading  to  entrust  the  howitzers  to  the  artillery-men  lately  taken* 
I picked  out  an  old  soldier  from  our  own  ranks,  whom  I got  to 
plant  one  of  our  howitzers  iu  a favourable  position  to  cover  the 
road  by  which  the  enemy  were  to  approach.  Soon  as  they  appear- 
ed a shot  was  immediately  discharged  from  the  howitzer  at  Colo- 
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nel  Watson,  who  was  in  advance,  and  he  was  seen  to  fall  ; whe- 
ther  he  Was  killed  by  this  shot,  or  by  a shot  from  a long  gun  fired 
by  one  of  our  men  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  I cannot  say  ; but  it  had 
this  powerful  effect,  that  the  whole  body  fled  with  the  greatest 
precipitation  back  to  Wexford  in  the  utmost  terror  and  dismay, 
equalled  only  by  that  which  the  inhabitants  felt  immediately  pre- 
vious under  their  tyranny.  They  had  now  to  implore  mercy  and 
protection  from  people,  who  dare  not  a few  hours  before  ap- 
proach them. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  now  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Some  of  the  authorities  of  the  town  who  were  more  com- 
posed than  the  fugitives  as  not  being  out  to  share  in  the  flight,  agreed 
to  send  out  two  deputies  in  all  haste,  to  treat  for  the  surrender  and 
evacuation  of  the  town  by  the  king’s  troops.  Counsellor  Thomas 
Richards  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Loftus  Richards,  both  of  Wexford, 
were  deputed  to  come  out.  These  were  Protestant  gentlemen  of  res- 
pectable character,  family,  and  connexions,  and  of  liberal  principles, 
who  had  no  fears  about  meeting  the  people.  They  brought  a letter 
from  Mr.  Bagenal  Harvey,  who  had  been  a prisoner  some  days  in 
Wexford  gaol,  he  having  been  arrested  at  the  same  time  with  Mr. 
Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  John  Colclough  before  named.— 
Mr.  Harvey,  who  had  been  several  days  in  the  utmost  terror 
for  his  own  safety,  now  became  the  merciful  protector  of  his 
deadliest  enemies.  Such  is  the  instability  of  hitman  affairs.-  — 
Dearly  did  his  kindness  cost  him  afterwards  ; he  allowed  tyrants 
to  escape,  (as  1 certainly  would  have  done  myself,)  but  those  very 
tyrants  shewed  him  but  little  mercy,  when  he  fell  by  the  fortune 
of  war  once  more  into  their  hands. 

On  the  Messrs.  Richards  coming  out,  they  were  well  received, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Fitzgerald  immediately  went  in,  accompanied  by 
Counsellor  Richards, /to  see  the  terms  fulfilled,  while  Mr.  Loftus 
Richards  remained  under  my  care.  The  embassy  was  got  up 
merely  to  gain  time  for  the  Garrison  to  fly  without  our  knowledge, 
so  as  to  be  out  of  our  reach  before  we  understood  or  discovered 
the  ruse  which  had  been  practised. 

Mr.  Hay  gives  a faithful  account  of  the  proceedings  on  this  oc- 
casion as  he  does  of  those  throughout  the  Insurrection,  considering 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with  in  collecting  information, 
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and  the  danger  of  taking  up  his  work  at  so  early  a periled  after 
the  Insurrection — his  country  owed  him  a deep  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  undertaking,  as  well  as  for  his  constant  and  laborious  ex- 
ertions in  seeking,  for  many  years,  the  Emancipation  of  his  Fel- 
low'- Catholics ; and,  after  all,  he  was  allowed  to  die  in  misery  and 
want,  forgotten  and  neglected.  What  a lesson  does  not  poor 
Hay’s  fate  leave  to  others,  how  they  shall  devote  their  energies, 
their  property,  their  health  and  peace  of  mind  to  the  service  of 
an  ungrateful  country.  Never  was  there  a more  faithful  servant 
to  the  public  during  his  many  years’  secretaryship  to  the  Ca- 
tholic body. 

An  account  having  arrived  at  our  camp,  that  the  King’s  Troops 
and  Yeomanry  had  fled  from  Wexford,  accompanied  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  persecuting  magistrates  of  the  county,  and  other  as- 
cendancy men,  to  the  Barony  of  Forth,  on  their  way  toDuncannon 
Fort,  Mr.  John  Hay,  brother  to  the  historian  before  mentioned, 
proposed  to  send  a detachment  from  our  camp,  to  intercept  them 
between  Wexford  and  the  scar  at  Barry stown,  where  they  should 
pass,  on  their  way  toDuncannon  Fort.  He  was  not  supported  in 
his  proposition,  which,  if  adopted,  would  have  been  likely  to  free 
the  county  from  those  tyrants,  who,  both  before  and  after,  contri- 
buted to  deluge  it  with  the  blood  of  its  worthiest  natives.  Even 
in  their  flight  those  bad  men  persevered  in  the  same  abominable 
system  w hich  they  had  originated.  They  shot  many  defenceless 
people  ; burned  farmers*  and  peasants*  houses,  and  several  Ro- 
man Catholic  Chapels.  Shortly  after  we  heard  of  their  flight,  we 
marched  to  the  Windmill  Hills,  just  outside  the  town  of  Wexford, 
several  of  the  leaders  having  hastily  proceeded  to  the  town,  to 
prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  any  injury  being  done  to  persons 
or  property.  The  joy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  inhabitants,  as  we 
passed  through  the  town,  was  indescribable.  The  sudden  tran- 
sition from  a state  of  dreadful  incertitude,  and  of  nearly  general 
proscription,  when  their  lives  were  every  moment  menaced,  and 
exposed  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  every  informer  or  petty  tyrant,  to 
an  unexpected  state  of  security,  was  too  much  for  the  most  mode- 
rate people  to  enjoy,  without  shewing  some  outward  signs  of  exul- 
tation. Green  flags,  handkerchiefs,  or  branches  cf  trees  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  windows  of  almost  every  house,  and  many  respect- 
able females  were  preparing  cockades  of  the  same  favourite  colour 
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for  their  friends.  On  the  evening  ofthat  day  as,  I was  passing  through 
that  part  of  the  town  called  the  Bull  Bing,  I perceived  Mr.  Va- 
lentine Gill,  my  early  guardian,  before  mentioned,  on  his  hands 
and  knees*  surrounded  by  a crowd,  armed  with  various  weapons, 
each  contending  for  the  honour,  as  they  deemed  it,  of  being  his 
executioner — while  many  were  thus  vehement  in  their  desire  of  get- 
ting the  first  blow  or  shot  at  him,  I advanced,  and  he  having  ob- 
served me,  when  looking  up  for  mercy  to  those  who  did  not  seem 
to  think  him  an  object  deserving  of  it,  he  cried  aloud,  “ here  is 
a gentleman  that  will  vouch  that  I am  a Roman  Catholic,  and  an 
United  Irishman/’  1 saw  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  saving  a 
life,  although  it  was  the  life  of  a designing  and  treacherous 
foe,  and  I rushed  into  the  crowd,  and  replied,  that  I would  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  those  assertions,  but  strength,  resolution,  and  the 
most  hazardous  exertions  were,  however,  necessary  in  my  attempt 
to  save  his  life,  l pushed  several  men  away  from  him  by  force,  and 
put  my  arms  over  him,  crying  out  for  mercy.  In  this  struggle,  a 
pistol  was  discharged  by  one  of  the  people  at  him,  which  he  and  I 
providentially  escaped  ; for  by  the  position  in  which  I was  placed 
with  regard  to  him,  my  life  was  more  than  equally  endangered  by 
any  attack  on  his.  The  ball  from  the  pistol  passed  under  Jmy  arm 
and  lodged  in  the  ground.  The  people  Were  greatly  enraged,  and 
none  of  my  friends  or  acquaintances  with  me,  which  added  much 
to  the  peril  of  my  situation.  Between  threats  and  force,  and  very 
great  risque  to  myself,  I succeeded  in  rescuing  Gilifromjimmediate 
death,  and  placing  him  in  the  house  of  Mi*.  Christopher  Richards, 
where  I understood  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  his  brother,  John 
Gill,  and  other  friends  of  his  were  residing.  He  immediately  af- 
terwards joined  the  people,  and  was  very  serviceable  to  us  in  ma- 
naging our  little  artillery— a department  on  which  we  had  not  as 
yet  bestowed  much  attention,  though  it  was  so  necessary  to  the 
advancement  of  our  cause. 

This  Mr.  Gill  was  one  of  the  many  who  firmly  adhered  to  the  In- 
surgents as  long  as  fortune  seemed  to  favour  them  ; and  after  the 
Insurrection  was  put  down,  he  was  frequently  heard  to  express 
his  unmeasured  gratitude  to  me,  for  preserving  his  life  ; but  when 
again  he  found  his  party  and  friends  completely  restored  to  power  9 
his  rancour  returned.  In  the  hour  of  his  danger  I forgot  the  du- 
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plicity  of  his  former  conduct,  yet  there  was  a kind  of  virulence  in 
his  ingratitude  and  baseness,  as  it  affected  me,  that  for  the  liouour 
of  human  nature,  I am  proud  to  say,  rarely  occurs  amongst  men, 
and  I hope  will  never  again  be  imitated.  He  swore  on  my  trial 
that  my  interposition  in  his  favour  at  Wexford,  was  owing  to  his 
producing  to  me  a Protection  from  a certain  leader  in  our  body, 
which  he  considered  alone  influenced  my  conduct,  in  order  to  main- 
tain discipline,  and  enforce  the  obedience  of  the  people  to  the  in- 
structions of  their  commanders.  This  allegation  was  utterly  un- 
founded. 

I have  already  related  with  the  strictest  adherence  to  truth,  the 
conduct  of  this  ungrateful  man,  w ho  laboured  hard  for  my  des- 
truction, by  marshalling  and  training  evidences  against  me — to 
swear  that  I was  privy  to  the  murder  of  his  brother,  John  Gill, 
a man  for  whom  I entertained  a high  regard.  If  I had  been  privy 
to  the  murder  of  John,  it  was  not  likely  that  his  brother  would  have 
called  upon  me  at  Wexford  to  protect  his  life  at  the  hazard  of  my 
own.  The  danger  I encountered  on  the  following  day,  in  protect- 
ing Mr.  John  Hogan,  a respectable  Protestant  gentleman  of  Wex- 
ford, was  equally  great  or  perhaps  greater.  He  was  surrounded 
as  Gill  had  been  ; I had  merely  known  him  by  sight,  for  a very 
short  time,  yet  seeing  his  imminent  danger,  I rushed  immediately 
into  the  crowd,  and  buffeted  about,  for  some  time,  the  persons  who 
surrounded  him,  until  I rescued  and  pushed  him  with  great  diffi- 
culty into  his  own  house,  which  was  quite  convenient  to  the  place 
where  I rescued  him.  Recovered  from  the  surprise  which  my 
boldness  created,  the  party  all  discovering  that  I w'as  a stranger, 
cried  out,  I was  an  Orangeman.  They  seized  upon  me  and  forced 
me  against  a wall  to  be  shot,  and  they  would  soon  have  effected 
their  murderous  design,  had  not  a stronger  party  of  my  own 
neighbours  providentially  came  in  sight,  to  whom  I loudly  called 
for  relief.  The  wretches  who  surrounded  me  fled  and  were  inef- 
fectually pursued  by  my  friends  through  a good  part  of  the  town. 

For  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  I refer  to  the  copy  of  Mr. 
Hogan’s  letter,  as  follows  : — 

Cheltenham , 21  st  April,  182G. 

Dear  Sir, 

For  the  last  month  1 have  had  a severe  attack  of  gout  in  my 


hand,  which  rendered  it  unable  to  do  any  thin",  and  this  is  the 
first  attempt  l have  made  since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  26th 
ultimo.  In  reply  to  which  I have  to  regret  that  twenty-eight  years 
should  now  efface  from  my  memory  the  particular  efforts  of  speech 
kindly  used  by  you  for  my  release  from  a party  of  the  rebels,  who  had 
made  me  a prisoner  near  my  own  house,  on  the  day  they  first  en- 
tered the  town  of  Wexford.  The  party  were  all  strangers  to  me, 
and  were  in  the  act  of  dragging  me  along  with  them,  when  I saw 
you  coming  up  from  the  Bull-ring.  I did  not  know  you  except  by 
name,  which  I had  only  learned,  by  hearing  it  at  the  late  Assizes, 
where  we  happened  to  bo  near  each  other.  I immediately  called 
out  to  you  to  assist  me.  You  were  not  deaf  to  that  call,  but  imme- 
diately came  to  my  relief.  The  party  not  knowing  you,  refused  to 
let  me  go,  but  on  some  others  coming  forward,  who  did  know 
you,  I was  released,  and  immediately  rushed  into  my  own  house, 
where  I remained  until  next  morning,  when  I was  again  taken 
prisoner,  and  brought  to  gaol,  where  I remained  until  relieved  by 
the  return  of  the  Army  to  Wexford.  I am  aware,  that  rather  an- 
gry words  passed  between  you  and  the  party  who  would  wish  to 
hold  me,  but  I cannot  bring  them  to  memory  ; but  I know  you 
persevered  until  you  got  me  free — and  that  kindness  and  huma- 
nity induced  you  to  do  so,  for  I had  no  claims  of  friendship  to 
make  you  interfere  ; besides,  you  were  fully  aware  of  my  being 
a Protestant,  and  in  a yeomanry  corps.  1 shall  therefore  feel  my- 
self bound  at  all  times  to  declare,  that  your  conduct  was  then 
such  as  I should  attribute  to  a bold  and  generous  heart,  disinte- 
restedly doing  as  he  would  wish  to  be  done  by.  I hope  to  return 
to  Wexford  in  less  than  a fortnight,  where,  perhaps,  you  might 
refresh  my  memory,  as  to  the  particulars  of  that  day. 

I am,  with  much  respect. 

Your  Obliged,  &c. 

JOHN  H.  HOGAN. 

THOMAS  CLONE Y,  Esq. 

Graig. 

- — — 

Mr.  T homas  Rogers,  a Watch-maker,  of  Enniscorthy,  and  a 
respectable  Protestant,  was  placed  in  an  equally  perilous  situation 
as  the  other  gentleman,  on  the  follow- ing  day,  when  fortunately  I 
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came  in  sight,  and  was  called  on  to  interfere,  and  with  great  risque 
and  difficulty,  I thank  my  God,  I also  succeeded  in  saving  him; 
his  evidence  on  my  trial  proved  his  gratitude.  What  must  appear 
most  extraordinary  is,  that  at  this  time,  I was  strongly  censured 
both  bv  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  commaud  amongst  us,  for 
my  too  frequent  interference  and  exertions  in  liberating  prisoners. 

This  appears  in  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Lett,  on  my  trial,  for 
which  see  Appendix.  That  I did  successfully  interfere  in  saving 
the  lives  of  my  Protestant  countrymen,  appears  also  by  Mr, 
Burkitt’s  letter,  a copy  ot  which  follows: — 


Dear  Sir, 

In  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  1 beg  to  say,  that  a day  or  two 
after  I was  made  prisoner,  in  the  Rebellion  of  *98,  and  confined  in 
Wexford  gaol,  1 and  the  other  prisoners  were  ordered  to  the  gaol- 
yard,  where  most  of  us  thought  we  would  be  put  to  death,  and 
believe,  that  through  your  kind  interference  we  escaped,  and  have 
every  reason  to  think,  that  you  acted  with  humanity  and  kindness 
during  the  time  this  unhappy  business  lasted. 


This  gentleman  was  a reputable  Apothecary  and  Surgeon  in 
Enniscorthy,  and  sometime  an  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  Army, 


Atkin,  afterwards  better  known  by  the  name  of  Major  Sirr, 
offered  to  prove  that,  on  the  prisoners  having  been  brought  out 
from  the  gaol  to  the  gaol-yard  in  Wexford,  on  the  day  or  second 
day  after  the  town  surrendered  fo  the  people,  to  be  examined  by 
Mr.  Harvey  and  other  leaders,  many  Protestant  yeomen  from  En- 
niscorthy, among  whom  was  Mr.  Lett,  appealed  to  me  for  a cha- 
racter, and  that  on  my  speaking  in  their  favour,  I was  openly  re- 
buked and  threatened  by  a person  then  very  influential  amongst 


Fnniseorthy , 17 tli  February , 1826* 


I am,  dear  Sir, 

Your’s  truly. 


R.  BURK1TT. 


To  Thos.  Cloney,  Esq. 

Graig. 
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(he  people,  by  whom  it  was  alledged  that  it  was  well  known  i vraa 
not  an  United  Irishman,  and  that  therefore  my  officious  interfer- 
ence should  be  put  an  end  to  for  the  future.  This  offer,  though 
likely  to  be  of  material  service  to  me  on  my  trial,  I thought  it 
prudent  to  decline — I dreaded  the  man,  and  yet,  not  like  Gill, 
wicked  as  Atkin  was,  he  uever  totally  divested  himself  of  grati- 
tude towards  those  who  served  him,  His  gratitude  to  that  distin- 
guished patriot  and  hero,  John  Rossiter,  of  Garry  william,  spoke 
well  for  the  wretched  Atkin,  as  he  had  the  power  and  the  will  to 
protect  Rossiter,  who  protected  him. 

Great  as  the  disorder  was  occasionally  by  parties  rushing  into 
Wexford  to  seek  for  some  of  those  little  tyrants  who  had  recently 
persecuted  their  friends,  there  was  but  very  little  plunder  of  pro- 
perty committed.  The  females  that  remained  in  Wexford  when 
it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Insurgents,  did  not  experience 
the  slightest  insult  or  injury. 

On  Thursday,  the  30th  of  May,  a considerable  body  marched 
out  from  Wexford  for  the  hill  of  Carrigburn,  encamping  that  night 
near  Taghmon.  Another  division  marched  to  and  formed  an  en- 
campment at  Carrigrue,  from  whence  on  their  march  to  Gorey,  on 
the  4th  of  June,  they  met  and  defeated  Colonel  Walpole  with  a 
strong  force,  killed  many,  made  several  prisoners,  and  took  three 
pieces  of  cannon.  No  vidette  was  out  from  either  army,  and  the 
collision  was  so  sudden,  that  the  mass  of  Colonel  Walpole’s  force 
received  such  a shock,  as  disabled  them  from  bearing  their  arms 
with  them  in  a most  precipitate  flight.  General  Loftus  came  up  with 
1500  men  soon  after,  but  on  advancing  to  Gorey,  the  cannon  taken 
from  Walpole  was  turned  on  him,  and  caused  him  to  fall  back  on 
Camolin.  Gorey  was  evacuated,  and  so  was  Arklow  without 
and  the  approach  to  the  Capital  left  thus  exposed. 

A Commander-in-Chief  not  having  as  yet  been  appointed,  I 
waited  to  learn  on  whom  that  high  rank  and  honour  would  devolve. 
The  cabals  and  jealousies  which  arose  in  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, omened  badly  for  our  future  prosperity.  Tiie  lot,  however, 
fell  on  Mr.  Bagenal  Harvey,  a most  liberal  and  patriotic  Protes- 
tant gentleman — a man  of  rank  and  most  respectable  family. — 
He  was  distinguished  tor  benevolence  in  every  walk  of  life. 
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and  possessing  an  hereditary  estate  of  about  2000  pounds  a 
year,  free,  I believe,  from  incumbrance.  Yet  his  ignorance 
of  military  affairs,  with  a weak  frame  and  delicate  constitu- 
tion, rendered  him  unfit  for  so  arduous  and  perilous  a situation. 
He  was  certainly  worthy  of  unlimited  confidence  as  to  integrity 
and  zeal.  He  risqued  his  life  and  his  fine  fortune  in  the  cause  of 
his  country,  and  severed  himself  for  ever  from  a high  connexion, 
to  attach  himself  to  the  destinies  of  an  enslaved  and  persecuted 
people,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  were  of  a different  persuasion 
from  his  own,  and  with  very  faint  prospects  of  success.  To  his 
memory  there  is  due  from  his  country  every  tribute  of  gratitude 
and  respect,  for  his  precious  life  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  generous 
and  patriotic  ardour  in  his  country’s  cause. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Murder  of  n farmer  ^near  the  camp,  by  the  Yeomanry . Burn- 
ing of  the  Church  of  Old  Ross.  Insurgents  encamp  at  Corbet 

Hill . 

On  the  first  of  June,  I left  Wexford,  passing  by  Moncyhore, 
to  see  m3*  father  and  sisters,  and  spent  one  of  the  happiest 
nights  of  my  life  in  their  society,  for  the  fears,  dangers,  and  un- 
certainties attending  our  short  separation,  had  greatly  cncreased 
the  pleasure  of  our  meeting.  I proceeded  early  the  next  day  to 
the  camp  at  Carrigburn,  where  Mr.  Harvey  had  previously  ar- 
rived as  commander-in-chief.  I had  not  been  long  in  the  camp 
when  it  was  announced  to  me  by  a man,  whom  the  swiftness  of 
his  horse  had  just  saved  from  immediate  death,  that  a party  or 
Yeomen  Cavalry  reconnoitering  our  camp,  or  excited  by  a love 
of  plunder,  had  fallen  in  with  himself  and  another  man,  who 
were  riding  peaceably  and  unarmed  near  Old  Ross;  that  these  Yeo- 
men Cavalry  pursued  them,  and  on  coming  up  to  his  companion, 
had  butchered  him  on  the  high  road  ; while  the  other,  more  for- 
tunate, being  better  mounted,  had  escaped  the  swords  of  those  Pro. 
torian  assassins,  and  brought  the  distressing  intelligence  to  the 
camp.  I immediately  proceeded  to  a house  where  Mr.  Harvej 
had  fixed  his  head  quarters,  and  communicated  the  matter  to  him; 


he  ami  all  those  about  him  felt  the  strongest  indignation,  and  he  at 
once  decided  on  dispatching  a strong  party  ot  horse  to  intercept 
the  murderers  on  their  return  to  Ross.  lie  applied  to  two  differ- 
ent gentlemen  present,  from  whom  he  seemed  to  expect  much,  to 
head  tliis  party,  but  in  disregard  of  military  discipline  they  de- 
clined. He  then  asked  me  would  I take  the  command  of  a party, 
when  I signified  my  willingness  to  do  so,  and  he  gave  me  an  or- 
der to  select  fifty  of  my  choice  horsemen,  which  I hastily  did,  and 
we  set  out  with  great  anxiety,  hoping  to  be  at  Old  Ross  before  the 
return  of  the  rnauraders,  who  had  continued  their  predatory  route 
through  the  country,  elate  with  their  disgraceful  victory  over  an 
unarmed  and  an  unoffending  individual.  They,  however,  observ- 
ing us  descending  from  the  hill  of  Carrigburn,  had  recourse  to 
a precipitate  flight,  and  our  eagerness  in  pursuit  was  such;  that 
the  flying  party  had  but  a very  few  perches  advance  of  us  at  the 
cross  roads  of  Old  Ross.  We  did  not  abate  in  the  ardour  of  pur- 
suit until  we  arrived  within  a short  distance  of  New  Ross.  While 
we  were  thus  pursuing  the  guilty  fugitives,  the  Church  of  Old 
Ross  was  set  fire  to  by  some  stragglers  who  followed  us  from  our 
Camp,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  of  our  party ; for  when  we 
were  returning  the  roof  was  falling  in.  1 am  very  far  from  palli- 
ating or  defending  this  shameful  and  atrocious  act.  To  set  fire  to 
any  Temple  in  which  public  worship  is  performed,  ig  an  act  ab- 
horrent to  the  feelings  of  genuine  Christians,  of  every  sect  and 
party;  But  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  uneducated  men, 
will  not  in  a moment  of  passion,  look  on  it  as  their  right  to  do  that 
by  others  which  has  been  done  by  themselves.  The  people  who 
set  fire  to  the  church  of  Old  Ross  were  incited  to  this  wicked  act 
on  beholding  the  mangled  body  of  an  unprotected  and  defenceless 
neighbour,  lyitig  oh  the  highway  before  them,  steeped  in  his  yet 
warn!  blood.  They  also  might  have  recollected  the  many  Roman 
Catholic  Chapels  which  were  wantonly  consumed  by  the  yeomanry. 
During,  and  immediately  after  the  Insurrection,  thirty* three 
Roman  Catholic  Chapels  being  burned  in  the  county  Wexford.. — 
Many  pernicious  examples  the  people  bad  before  them,  and  this 
was  the  only  sacrilege  which  could  be  pleaded  against  them  by 
their  enemies.  It  is  painful  to  observe  that  those  excesses  on  the 
part  of  the  people  were  provoked  by  previous  atrocities  committed 
either  by  a licentious  soldiery,  or  by  the  still  more  wicked  and 


bigotied  tools,  of  an  oppressive  magistracy.  To  such  causes  may  be 
referred  much  of  the  human  blood,  and  almost  every  sorrowing 
tear  that  was  shed  in  our  ill-fated  county,  from  the  month  of  May, 
1708,  to  the  close  of  the  Insurrection.  It  is  only  repeating 
what  no  one  affects  to  deny,  that  the  Insurrection  in  Wexford  owed 
its  origin,  not  to  any  settled  plan  or  organization,  but  to  that  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation,  which  is  common  as  well  to  the  beasts 
of  the  wilderness  as  to  the  human  race.  If  the  laws  had  been  ad- 
ministered with  justice  and  moderation — if  personal  safety  was 
not  rendered  more  than  precarious,  tire  fathers  of  the  light-hearted 
peasantry  cf  Ireland  would  feel  more  pleasure  in  acts  of  hospita- 
lity, or  in  being  engaged  in  their  much-loved  customary  rural 
amusements,  than  in  being  ranged  under  the  standard  of  Insur- 
rection, or  destroying  the  lives  which  the  kindness  of  their  unpro- 
voked nature  would  at  any  other  time,  and  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, teach  them  to  preserve. 

Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  in  his  veracious  and  elegant  extracts, 
gravely  asserts,  that  I gave  orders  for  the  burning  of  (lie  Protest- 
ant Church  at  Old  Ross,a  but  no  such  evidence  appeared  on  my 
trial ; however  enraged  my  accusers  were,  they  never  so  entirely 
cast  off  every  semblance  of  truth,  as  to  advance  such  a groundless 
charge  against  me,  which  the  testimony  of  nearly  one  hundred  per- 
sons could  fully  contradict.  Of  this  charge  I received  no  notice 
previous  to  my  trial.  I wrote  to  Lord  Ancram,  who  was  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  Court  Martial  that  was  to  try  me,  and  to 
Sir  James  Fovvles’,  his  Lieutenant-Colonel,  who  had  been  previ- 
ously appointed  President,  but  who  was  taken  ill,  for  a copy  of 
the  charges  against  me,  and  his  Lordship  politely  replied,  in  his 
own  hand-writing,  that  no  charge  appeared  but  the  one  on 
which  I was  arrested,  which  charge  was  abandoned,  when  the 
trial  commenced  ; and  that  with  regard  to  Gill,  and  the  Church, 
were  brought  suddenly  against  me  without  any  previous  notice. — 
I did  not,  however,  for  a moment  decline  boldly  meeting  the 
charges,  so  conscious  was  I of  my  own  innocence.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  I could  not  be  properly  prepared,  yet  I sought  no 
time  for  preparation.  But  these  advantages  and  stratagems  will 
not  surprize  those  who  recollect  how  Courts  Martial  were  then  con- 
stituted. 

(a.) — The  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon,  who  had  lived  within  six  miles  of  Old  Ross,  acquits  me, 
in  his  History,  of  having  had  any  participation  in  directing  this  Church  to  be  injured. 


In  the  comity  of  Wexford,  at  that  period,  the  characters  of  their 
members,  and  the  number  and  description  of  prosecutors  who 
were  paid  and  promoted  in  proportion  to  their  zeal  and  activity 
in  accomplishing-  the  ruin  ot  such  as  were  marked  out  for  destruc- 
tion by  their  virulent  retainers,  need  no  proof  in  this  Narrative.— 
To  be  charged  with  flagrant  atrocities  must,  even  with  good  men, 
greatly  tend  to  leave  an  unfavourable  impression  ; but  when  Judges, 
Jurors,  and  Prosecutors  were  but  too  deeply  imbued  with  bigotry 
and  political  rancour  against  the  accused,  the  repetition  of  such 
charges  must  have  operated  so  far  as  to  poison  the  fountain  of  jus- 
tice, and  leave  a man  but  little  prospect  of  escape.  The  only  house 
that  was  burned  in  the  excursion  to  Old  Ross,  as  it  was  proved  on 
my  trial,  was  that  of  the  man  who  had  so  wantonly  murdered  his 
neighbour  immediately  before.  Until  man  shall  become  a perfect 
jcreature,  without  passions  or  feeling,  wo  may  always  expect,  if  he 
has  the  power,  to  avenge  murder — -that  he  will  not  submit  to  see 
Jiis  neighbour  slain  without  retaliation.  On  my  coming  back  to 
jCarrigburn,  there  was  a discussion  at  Head  Quarters  about  the 
time  and  manner  in  which  the  town  of  New  Ross  should  be  at- 
tacked. That  evening  and  the  following  day  were  spent  in  mak- 
ing the  necessary  preparations  for  an  assault,  and  in  consulting 
about  the  position  which  it  would  be  advantageous  for  us  to  oc- 
cupy on  the  night  preceding.  It  was  resolved,  at  a Council  of 
War,  that  we  should  advance  by  a circuitous  route  to  Corbet  Hill, 
within  about  a mile  of  the  town,  and  on  the  following  Monday  we 
arrived  there  and  traced  out  the  lines  of  our  encampment.  The 
spot  chosen  was  not  unfavourable,  and  the  men,  preparing  for  the 
attack,  were  not  destitute  of  courage.  They  were  capable  of  ef- 
fecting what  might  be  considered  impossible  in  the  eyes  of  most 
military  tacticians,  had  the  prudence  and  skill  of  the  leaders 
equalled  the  devotion  and  ardour  of  their  followers.  But  candour 
obliges  me  to  observe  here,  that  self-controul,  a quality  necessary 
to  all  men,  but  indispensable  to  those  who  may  be  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  others,  was  not  among  the  prominent  virtues  of 
the  leaders  assembled  on  this  momentous  occasion.  Instead  of 
spending  the  evening  in  concerting  a plan  of  attack,  or  in  training 
the  men  to  the  observance  of  the  few  rude  outlines  of  military 
movement  which  their  previous  contests  had  led  them  to  adopt,  or 
of  impressing  on  their  minds  the  necessity  of  making  one  great  ef- 
fort to  fake  the  town,  and  thus  open  a communication  with  Kil- 
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kennv  County,  and  the  Province  of  Munster,  the  night  was  spent 
in  feasting,  and  many  of  the  leaders  found  more  attraction  in  Mr. 
Murphy’s  good  wines  than  in  the  discharge  of  those*  arduous  du- 
ties that  appertained  to  their  command.  Could  it  be  expected  that 
without  a power  to  enforce  obedience  and  inculcate  the  necessity 
of  discipline  among  the  men,  while  the  leaders  themselves  were 
showing  a bad  example,  that  that  great  mass  of  force  which  ia 
other  hands  and  under  wise  Leaders,  must  have  ensured  success, 
would  not,  in  the  present  instance,  and  under  such  managers,  be<. 
come  an  unwieldy  machine. 


CHAP  VII. 

The  tpwn  of  New  Ross  summoned  to  capitulate  by  the  Com - 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Irish  army.  Mr.  Furlong , the  Herald , 
fired  on  by  the  out-posts  and  killed.  Lord  Mountjoy  killed. — 
The  strong  position  at  the  Three  Bullet  Gate  token  from  the 
Ring's  troops.  Attack  on  the  town,  and  desperate  conflict  of 
twelve  hours , which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  General  Johnson . — 
He  retreats  into  the  county  Kilkenny . 

After  a short  debate,  early  on  the  5th  of  June,  it  was  resolved  thc*t 
a Herald  should  be  dispatched  at  the  break  of  day,  to  New  Ross, 
requiring  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  town.  Some  gentlemen 
who  acted  as  Aids-du-campto  General  Harvey,  and  who,  from  their 
elevated,  or  natural  turn  of  mind,  had  assumed  much  greater  con- 
sequence and  authority  than  their  companions  in  arms,  w ere  suc- 
cessively called  upon  in  vain,  to  - akc  this  dangerous  mis- 
sion. There  was,  however,  one  exception  among  the  dissentients, 
Mr.  Matthew  Furlong,  of  Rqheen,  near  Old  Ross,  who  was  also 
an  Aid-de-camp,  consented  to  be  the  bearer  qf  General  Harvey’s 
summons.  For  courage,  and  devotion  to  the  cause.of  his  country, 
he  was  exceeded  by  none  ; in  humility,  unassuming  manners  and 
kindness  of  disposition,  few  were  his  equal.  Receiving  his  Ge- 
neral’s commands,  he  advanced  to  the  nearest  out-post  of  the 
King’s  troops,  without  fear  or  trepidation,  and  on  announcing  his 
mission,  his  body  wTas  instantly  perforated  by  the  bullets  of  an  in- 
human soldiery. 
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The  following  is  a copy  of  General  Harvey’s  Summons  to  the 
Commander  of  the  King’s  forces  to  surrender  the  town  : — 


Sin — As  a friend  to  humanity,  I request  you  will  surrender  the 
town  of  Ross  to  the  Wexford  forces  now  assembled.  Your  resist- 
ance will  but  provoke  rapine  and  plunder,  to  the  ruin  of  the  most 
innocent.  Flushed  with  victory,  the  Wexford  forces,  n nv  innume- 
rable and  irresistible,  will  not  be  controuled  if  they  meet  with  any 
resistance  ; to  prevent,  therefore,  the  total  ruin  of  all  property  in 
the  town,  I urge  you  to  a speedy  surrender,  which  you  will  be 
forced  to  do  in  a few  hours  with  loss  and  bloodshed,  as  you  are 
surrounded  on  all  sides.  Your  answer  is  required  in  four  hours. 
Air.  Furlong  carries  this  letter  and  will  bring  the  answer. 

I am,  Sir,  & c.  &c. 


Camp  at  Corbet  I-I ill. 

Half-past  3 o'clock,  Morning,  June  5 , 1709. 


H.  B.  IIARVEY. 


As  soon  as  Mr.  Furlong’s  death  was  made  known  in  our  Camp, 
every  bosom  beat  high  with  rage  and  indignation,  and  thirsted  for 
immediate  revenge.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  those  who 
govern  the  people,  about  the  expediency  or  lawfulness  of  putting 
Mr.  Furlong  to  death,  men  whoso  minds  are  not  perverted  by 
false  reasoning,  will  call  it  by  no  gentler  name  than  murder.  To 
slay  any  man  in  cold  blood,  however  great  an  enemy,  when  he 
approaches  on  an  embassy  of  peace,  without  the  will  to  do,  or  the 
power  of  doing  harm,  was  an  act  so  transcendantly  wicked,  that  it 
was  only  in  Ireland  it  would  have  been  perpetrated.  The  plan  of 
attack  was  since  allowed  by  good  judges  to  have  been  judicious, 
and  would,  if  adhered  to,  have  secured  success  to  the  assailants. — 
Three  quarters  of  the  town  were  to  be  attacked  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  divide  the  garrison,  consisting  of  about  two 
thousand  troops  of  the  line.  Militia  and  Yeomanrj'. 


The  difficulty  of  entering  at  any  point  had  been  much  cnereased, 
for  as  we  were  for  some  days  expected,  every  preparation  and 
every  precautionary  measure  was,  of  course,  adopted  to  ensure 
our  defeat.  Mr.  Furlong’s  fall  rendered  the  people  so  furious,  that 
they  became  almost  unmanageable,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  the 
intrepid  Colonel  John  Kelly  forward  with  five  hundred  men,  to 
drive  in  the  out- posts  of  the  King’s  troops,  who  had  occupied  the 
fields  and  ditches  between  our  Camp  and  the  town,  as  they  had 
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annoyed  us  towards  the  approach  of  day,  by  firing  random  shots 
into  our  Camp.  A man  who  sat  near  me  on  the  ground, 
received  a ball  through  one  of  his  thighs.  In  a moment  af- 
ter, just  as  I had  mounted  my  horse,  the  animal  received  a 
spent  ball  on  the  forehead  and  fell  under  me.  I got  off  birn 
without  injury,  and  on  slapping  him  on  the  rump  with  my 
sword  he  started  up,  when  on  examining  him  I found  the  ball  had 
merely  entered  tbe  skin,  so  that  the  horse  was  only  stunned  for 
the  moment,  it  however  gave  me  a pretty  good  foretaste  of  what 
I was  to  expect  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Colonel  Kelly  had  now 
advanced  with  five  hundred  men  of  his  battalion  of  Bantry  men, 
and  I had  orders,  in  case  he  was  unable  to  drive  back  the  out-posts, 
to  advance  with  five  hundred  men  of  my  battalion  of  Bantry  men 
to  support  him.  The  men  of  the  barony  of  Bantry,  which  is  by 
far  the  largest  in  the  county  Wexford,  were  divided  into  two  bat- 
talions, each  consisting  perhaps  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men. 
The  exact  number  could  not  he  well  stated ; it  was  sometimes  more 
and  sometimes  less ; things  had  not  arrived  at  that  state  of  discipline 
that  would  enable  one  to  be  accurate  in  such  matters.  The  com- 
mand of  one  had  been  given  to  Colonel  Kelly,  and  that  of  tbe 
other  to  me.  In  case  he  succeeded,  he  was  to  await  the  advance 
of  the  other  divisions  to  their  respective  stations.  To  such  a 
young  hero  as  Kelly,  and  with  such  men  as  he  commanded,  no 
daring  was  too  great ; he  but  too  succesfully  performed  his  duty, 
for  having  drove  his  opponents  in  full  flight  before  him,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  main  body  could  no  longer  be  restrained  ; they 
all  poured  down  in  one  and  the  same  direction,  without  order  or 
controul.  A remarkable  instance  of  pure  and  patriotic  feeling  and 
affection  occurred  to  me  on  approaching  the  town.  Two  tenants 
of  my  father's,  who  lived  at  Moneyhore,  the  one,  Philip  Lacey, 
a valuable  man  of  all  works  in  the  agricultural  way ; the  other, 
John  Doogan,  an  ingenious  smith,  and  a very  intelligent  man, 
approached  me,  and  put  their  arms  about  me  with  such  feeling, 
that  they  could  scarcely  speak,  and  after  an  affectionate  embrace, 
they  said,  “ vou  are  now  going  into  battle,  and  we  declare  if  you 
fail,  we  shall  not  survive  to  carry  home  the  sad  tidings  to  your 
father  and  sisters.'  ’ Well  did  those  true-hearted  Irishmen  redeem 
their  pledge,  for  they  both  fell  at  the  Three  Bullet  Gate,  through 
which  we  all  entered  the  town.  How  few  instances  of  such  fide- 
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lily  and  attachment  do  we  meet  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life — this 
almost  equalled  the  story  of  Damou  and  Pytheas,  which  is  kept  in 
remembrance  for  the  admiration  of  posterity.  One  of  our  princi- 
pal leaders  withdrew  at  this  moment  from  his  post,  and  his  exam- 
ple had  a most  injurious  influence,  it  encouraged  not  only  many  of 
his  own  neighbours,  but  persons  from  all  parties  to  consult  their 
owii  safety  as  he  did. 

Lord  Mountjoy,  who  had  advanced  in  front  of  his  regiment, 
the  county  Dublin  Militia,  to  remonstrate  with  the  people,  fell  by 
a rash  hand,  such  as  that  which  slew  poor  Furlong,  and  the  im- 
mediate recollection  of  the  unprovoked  butchery  of  the  latter, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  contributed  powerfully  to  the  downfall 
of  the  former.  The  acts  on  both  sides  happened,  however,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  persons  in  authority  at  either  sides.  Having 
advanced  near  the  Three  Bullet  Gate,  parties  of  the  King’s  troops 
still  retained  their  positions  at  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  wo  were 
exposed  to  a cross  fire  from  both,  while  Colonel  Kelly  and  his  men 
were  endeavouring  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  town.  On  the  right 
of  the  road  several  of  my  men  were  placed  under  cover  of  a very 
high  ditch,  from  which  they  kept  up  a hot  fire  on  those  soldiers 
who  were  inside  to  the  right  of  the  gate,  and  in  the  rere,  or  on  the 
walls  of  some  burned  cabins ; one  soldier  particularly  distinguished 
himself  by  standing  to  the  last  on  a wall,  in  a very  exposed  situa- 
tion, and  firing  at  our  men  as  they  advanced. 

The  heads  of  our  party  alone  were  exposed,  and  such  was  the 
coolness  of  the  soldier,  his  intrepidity,  and  the  correctness  of  Isis 
aim,  that  he  actually  scalped,  in  part,  one  man  by  my  side, 
by  bis  shot  taking  off  the  skin  and  hair  from  the  top  of  his  fore- 
head. He  also  wounded  a man  at  the  other  side  tvy  a shot,  which 
took  the  skin  off  one  of  his  temples.  A person  close  to  me,  at 
length  levelled  at  him  and  tumbled  him  by  his  shot,  over  head  and 
heels  from  his  post  into  the  still  smoking  thatch  of  the  burning 
cabin,  on  whose  wall  he  had  stood.  I really  regretted  the  fall  of 
this  brave  soldier  though  an  enemy.  In  about  half-an-hour  the 
King’s  troops  were  dislodged  from  the  fields,  and  after  an  obsti- 
nate resistance,  driven  back  from  the  Gate,  between  which  and 
the  ditch  there  was  an  open  space  of  a few  perches,  and  through 
this  space  a party  of  soldiers  still  kept  up  a most  tremendous  fire. 


} found  it  difficult  to  get  the  men  to  pass  by  tins  space,  however, 
having  passed  it  myself  many  others  followed  ; and  in  looking 
round  me  as  I got  clear  of  it,  1 saw  three  or  four  uien  fall,  of  those 
who  were  following  me* 

Colonel  Kelly  now  advanced  to  the  Barracks,  not  very  far  distant 
from  the  gate,  where  he  received  a shot  in  one  of  his  thighs, 
w hich  disabled  him,  and  deprived  us  of  his  services.  This  w as  a 
great  loss  to  us  at  such  a moment,  as  his  men  were  greatly  at- 
tached to  him,  and  would  have  follow  ed  him  through  any  danger. 
The  Barrack  was,  however,  soon  taken,  and  arms  and  ammu- 
nition obtained,  w hich  had  been  deposited  there. 

Any  person  who  has  seen  the  Three  Bullet  Gate  of  Ross,  tvhich 
was  this  day  defended  by  a powerful  military  force,  supported  by 
two  six-porniders,  win  consider  the  carrying  of  it,  so  speedily, 
by  an  undisciplined,  badly  armed,  and  ungovernable  body  of 
country  peasants,  as  an  achievement  well  worth  preserving  in  our 
military  annals.  While  we  were  thus  engaged,  a strong  body  of 
Cavalry  came  from  the  town  by  a lane  in  our  rere,  for  the  purpose 
of  charging  our  detached  wing.  Many  of  our  men  who  were  re- 
treating, returned,  and  we,  who  were  between  this  party  of  ouf 
men  and  the  Gate,  faced  about,  and  as  the  Cavalry  were  thus 
placed  between  the  muskets  and  pikes  of  both  detachments.  Cor- 
nel Dodwell  and  twenty-eight  of  the  fifth  I>ragooiis  were  slain  in 
a few  minutes,  the  business  being  clone  almost  exclusively  by  our 
pikesraen.  The  fallen  Dragoons  were  hastily  stripped  of  their 
arms  by  a famous  amazon  among  us,  whose  name  was  Doyle,  and 
whom  we  called  the  point  of  war ; she  was  busily  assisting  with 
a small  billhook,  cutting  off  the  cross  belts  of  the  Dragoons,  and 
supplying  her  friends  with  their  cartouch  boxes.  Her  father  was 
a faggot  cutter,  who  lived  near  Castleboro,  ahd  she  seemed  at- 
tached to  the  profession,  as  she  was  regularly  furnished  w ith  the 
implements  appertaining  to  it ; we  now- entered  the  town  in  triumph, 
and  the  main  body  of  General  Johnson’s  army,  after  a resistance 
not  so  formidable  as  might  have  been  expected  from  beloved 
champions  of  the  Irish  .ascendancy,  fled  before  us  over  the  bridge 
into  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  leaving  a party  of  the  Clare  Militia 
at  its  other  extremity,  in  a part  called  the  Irishtown  ; the  main 
guard  also  remained  at  the  market-house,  not  far  from  the  bridge. 
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The  conduct  of  Johnson  on  this  occasion  was  and  is  still  to  me 
most  inexplicable.  If  he  intended  to  evacuate  the  town  altogether 
why  he  should  not  have  remained  to  bring  in  his  detached  parties 
! cannot  conceive  ; but,  I believe,  he  was  so  panic  struck,  that 
he  had  very  little  recollection  of  his  friends  on  the  occasion.  It 
was  equally  extraordinary  that,  when  we  had  dislodged  the  main 
body  of  the  King’s  troops,  we  did  not  think  of  obtaining  possession 
of  the  two  weak  points  still  retained  by  our  opponents,  but  all  was 
disorder  and  confusion,  and  evident  want  of  judgment  on  the  part 
of  our  Chiefs,  in  not  following  up  the  advantages  wo  had  already 
obtained.  At  this  moment  a neighbour  of  mine  brought  me  my 
horse  which  he  got  into  his  care  when  wo  entered  the  town.  The 
horse  was  so  decked  out  that  I refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  him,  not  knowing  that  my  neighbours  were  so  anxious  to 
compliment  me,  as  they  had  furnished  my  steed  with  the  saddle, 
bridle,  and  all  the  trappings  of  Lord  Mount  joy’s  charger,  who  had 
fallen  early  in  the  action.  I bad,  however,  no  fancy  for  such 
ornaments,  still  they  were  preserved  for  mo  until  the  battle  ended. 

After  being  some  time  in  the  town,  and  finding  our  men  enter- 
ing bouses,  to  seek  for  liquor  and  refreshment,  we  found  ft  pru- 
dent to  retire  to  the  Three  Bullet  Gate,  lest  the  main  body  of  the 
King’s  troops  might  roturn  and  take  advantage  of  our  confusion. 
When  we  had  remained  some  time  at  the  Gate,  we  mustered  as 
good  a force  as  possible  and  entered  the  town  again,  by  what  is 
called  the  Brogue-makers’  Lane,  which  leads  down  nearly  on  a 
line  with  the  Church.  To  this  spot  we  brought  down  one  of  the 
howitzers,  taken  at  the  Three  Rocks,  with  which  to  fire  on  the 
main  guard,  hut  on  going  down  some  distance  beyond  the  Church, 
we  were  so  warmly  fired  on  from  the  houses,  that  we  were  oblig- 
ed to  retreat,  after  sending  in  vain  to  the  Three  Bullet  Gate,  to 
General  Harvey  for  a reinforcement,  which  he  was  not  able  to 
supply. 

It  is  evident  that  our  Commanders  and  the  King’s  officers  were 
equally  ignorant  of  the  disposition  or  strength  of  the  respective 
armies.  There  was  no  reconnoitering,  no  changes  ot  position,  or 
great  military  skill  displayed  at  either  side,  but  two  confused 
masses  of  men,  struggling  alternately  to  drive  the  other  back  by 

force  alone.  Having  fallen  hack  to  the  Three  Bullet  Gate,  it  was 
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qi.ifo  disheartening  to  behold  the  smallness  of  our  numbers,  yet 
the  few  who  remained  seemed  to  prefer  death  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  a victory  which,  throughout  the  day,  appeared  to  be 
within  their  grasp.  It  is  almost  incredible  with  what  indifference, 
nay,  even  cheerfulness,  many  of  the  peasantry  exhibited  their 
bleeding  wounds,  declaring  they  felt  pride  iri  having  it  known 
that  they  had  bled  in  the  cause  of  Ireland.  Several  whose 
wounds  were  mortal,  only  inquiring,  in  their  last  moments,  “ was 
victory  on  our  side,”  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  they 
said  then  “ they  died  happy.”  I proposed  to  General  Harvey 
that  we  should  send  a kind  of  forlorn  hope  through  some  open 
fiields,  called  bcurheena  slanaigli , to  attack  the  Clare  Militia, 
which  throughout  the  day  maintained  their  position,  as  before 
stated,  in  the  Irishtown,  but  we  could  not  muster  above  forty 
men  for  that  purpose. 

As  we  advanced  to  a gate-way,  leading  into  the  fields  before 
mentioned,  a religious  enthusiast  was  placed  on  bis  knees  in  tire 
passage,  bolding  a Crucifix  in  his  hands,  and  pressing  every  man 
as  he  passed  him  to  kneel  down  and  kiss  it.  Some  men  who 
advanced  before  me  complied,  although  they  were  exposed  to  a very 
hot  fire.  I w as  not,  however,  anxious  to  make  any  delay  in  such 
a warm  spot,  as  my  faith  w as  not,  as  I believe,  so  strong  as  that 
of  this  devotee.  It  is,  however,  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  he 
remained  a considerable  time  in  this  dangerous  position  unhurt 
and  unappalled.  Our  party  advanced  rapidly  through  the  first 
field,  but  when  I arrived  at  the  ditch  that  separated  us  from  the 
main  body,  I could  not  get  a man  to  ascend  it,  so  that  we  had  to 
retreat  with  greater  precipitation  than  we  advanced,  exposed  to  a 
most  galling  fire,  by  which  numbers  of  our  men  were  either  killed 
or  wounded.  Here  the  contest  ended,  after  about  thirteen  hours 
almost  constant  fighting,  with  considerable  loss  on  both  sides. 

The  garrison  which  consisted  of  about  two  thousand  men,  of  all 
arms,  with  several  pieces  of  cannon,  were  opposed  by  not  much 
more  than  three  thousand  of  our  men,  who  were  engaged  after  the 
first  two  hours  in  the  morning.  The  loss  on  either  side  never  could 
he  accurately  ascertained,  but  was  supposed  to  have  been  aboat 
three  hundred  killed  on  each  side,  and  about  five  hundred  on  each 
side  wounded,  including  John  Kelly,  who  was  disabled  early  in  the 
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action.  We  lost  a valuable  Officer  in  Mr.  John  Eoxwcll,  of  Sars- 
hill,  a Protestant  gentleman  of  great  respectability,  high  charac- 
ter, and  undoubted  courage — he  was  killed  early  in  the  day ; 
among  the  many  other  Officers  who  particularly  distinguished 
themselves,  were  Mr.  Harry  Hughes,  of  Ballytrent,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Devoreux,  of  Ballybrittas,  who  was  afterwards  most  un- 
justly executed  in  Cork  for  an  alledged  crime  quite  abhorrent  to  his 
nature,  for  he  was  as  humane  as  ho  was  brave  ; Mr.  John  Deve- 
reux,  of  Taghmon,  then  a mere  lad,  since  better  known  by  the 
title  of  General  Devoreux,  whose  conduct  was  truly  heroic.  Mr. 
Michael  Furlong,  of  Templescobey,  who,  as  I before  stated  to 
have  distinguished  himself  at  the  Three  Rocks,  was  not  deterred 
by  the  early  fall  of  his  lamented  brother,  Mr.  Matthew  Furlong, 
from  taking  a distinguished  part  in  the  contest.  I must  here 
mention,  as  one  of  the  curious  movements  of  the  day,  that  about 
half-a-dozen  respectable  persons  of  that  class  termed  middle-men, 
and  jolly  old  topers,  who  were  at  aH  times  fitter  to  be  counted 
among  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  than  those  of  Mars  ; early  in  the 
day  had  a cask  of  Port  Wipe  conveyed  down  from  Corbet  Hill  to 
a well-protected  spot  under  the  shelter  of  a very  high  ditch,  and 
within  a very  short  distance  of  the  town.  Here  they  commenced 
operations  with  great  zeal  and  ardour.  After  taking  a few  bum- 
pers out  of  woodden  noggins,  (the  vessels  generally  used  by  our 
peasantry)  they  occasionally  advanced  in  warlike  array  to  the 
Three  Bullet  Gate,  first  ascertaining  that  the  contest  was  going 
on  at  a good  distance.  And  here  they  inquired,  with  gravity  and 
becoming  authority,  “how  the  day  was  going  Evincing  their 
zeal  by  asking  “ how  goes  the  day  boys,”  they  regularly  return- 
ed to  the  Wine  Cask  with  seeming  indifference  to  the  fate  of  Ire- 
land, now  in  the  balance,  for  it  must  be  allowed,  that  on  our  suc- 
cess or  failure  that  day  the  future  connexion  of  this  country  with 
England  in  a great  degree  depended.  If  we  had  succeeded,  the 
way  was  open  to  Waterford  and  Duneannon  Fort,  both  would 
have  been  hastily  evacuated,  and  the  Province  of  Munster  at  once 
in  arms. 

Before  I take  leave  of  the  details  of  this  day’s  operations,  I 
must  not  forget  to  make  honorable  mention  of  the  female  faggot- 
i utter,  the  gallant  point  of  war,  Miss  Doyle.  When  I was  pre- 
paring to  mount  my  horse  at  the  Three  Bullet  Gate  in  the  even- 
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ing,  in  a very  desponding  state  indeed,  in  company  with  our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief*  the  poiut  of  war  came  up  to  me  and  asked 
“ could  I think  ot  going  and  leaving  cur  dear  little  cannon  behind, 
which  had  cost  us  the  lives  of  some  heroes  to  obtain  ?’*  She  al- 
luded to  one  of  the  howitzers  taken  by  us  at  the  Three  Rocks.  I 
answered  that  1 did  not  see  a sufficient  number  of  men  within 
reach  to  convey  it  away.  “ Well/’  said  the  amazon,  seating  her- 
self on  it,  “ here  shall  I remain  to  be  shot  sooner  than  leave  it  be- 
hind, and  eternal  shame  be  to  you  if  you  do  not  procure  me  assist- 
ance to  carry  it  away.**  It  may  appear  incredible  that  at  this 
moment  I could  see  but  four  or  five  men  within  a call,  and  I pre- 
vailed on  three  of  them  to  assist  this  heroine  in  conveying  her  fa- 
vourite gun  from  the  field  of  battle.  I really  feel  ashamed  to  say 
that  this  warlike  woman  was  neglected  after  all  was  over,  but  l 
was  not  allowed  peace  or  resting  time  to  attend  to  aught  but  mv 
own  trials  and  sufferings.  If  only  every  tenth  man  we  had  that 
day  leaving  Corbet  Hill,  had  the  courage  of  the  gallant  Miss 
Doyle,  the  battle  would  have  speedily  ended  in  a complete  victory 
to  us.  The  result  proved  the  folly  of  advancing  to  battle  with  an 
unwieldy  mass  which  could  not  be  managed,  and  where  so  many 
runaways  by  their  cowardice  unfortunately  influenced  the  conduct 
of  so  many  others  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Had  a reinforcement  of 
fifty  or  sixty  fresh  and  bold  fellows  arrived  in  the  evening,  the  day 
was  certainly  ours.  I foresaw  the  calamities  that  were  likely  to 
follow  our  failure,  and  I would  rather  have  fallen  on  the  field  that 
clay  than  retire  from  it  defeated.  The  persecution  that  we  were 
destined  to  suffer  might  easily  be  conceived,  when  we  recollected 
what  we  had  experienced  before  any  hostile  movement  was  made 
against  the  army.  As  one  sample  of  the  justice  intended  to  be 
meted  out  to  the  people,  the  fate  of  the  gallant,  (he  virtuous,  and 
the  truly  patriotic  Walter  Devereux,  was  quite  conclusive.  He 
remained  to  the  last  moment  at  the  scene  of  his  truly  heroic  exer- 
tions at  Ross,  and  yet  it  was  sworn,  by  the  vilest  wretches  the 
country  could  produce,  that  it  was  lie  who  directed  the  burning  of 
the  barn  at  Scullaboguc.  Hundreds  could  have  been  brought 
forward  to  attest  his  innocence,  but  he  was  arrested  and  tried  at 
Cork,  and  no  time  or  facilities  were  afforded  to  bring  up  those  wit- 
nesses for  him  who  could  have  proved  his  innocence  ; but  shortly 
after  his  crecution  at  Cork,  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  per- 
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fectly  innocent  of  being  a participator,  by  word  or  act,  in  that  de- 
grading and  infamous  atrocity  for  which  he  suffered  death.  Mr. 
John  Deveretix,  of  Sheelbaggon,  a man  well  known  to  be  equally 
innocent  of  the  crime,  was  arrested,  prosecuted  by  the  same  wit- 
nesses, and  by  mere  chance  was  saved  from  the  same  fate,  only  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  Botany  Bay.  Why  do  [ parti- 
cularize even  those  two  gentlemen*1  1 could  give  instances,  nu- 
merous in  detail,  of  the  cruel  and  unjust  punishment  inflicted  on 
as  brave,  humane,  and  generous  men  as  ever  honoured  any  coun- 
try. It  is  because  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  with  all  those  ex- 
amples of  injustice  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  evil  doers  of 
that  period,  tne  bad  spirit  seems  to  be  as  much  alive  in  the  breasts 
of  some  as  ever.  Miss  Doyle  and  her  assistantshaving  moved 
off  with  the  little  camion,  I rode  slowly  with  Mr.  Ilarvey.  In- 
deed I was  so  overpowered  by  fatigue  that  I could  not  ride  fast, 
and  soon  began  to  fall  asleep  on  my  horse.  Mr.  Harvey  proceeded 
while  my  horse  turned  to  the  ditch  to  graze,  and  there,  within 
balf-a-mile  of  the  town  of  Ross,  I remained  asleep  on  my  horse’s 
back  for  more  than  an  hour;  but  no  enemy  appeared  to  disturb 
me,  for  the  soldiers  required  rest  as  much  as  we  did,  and  no  at- 
tempt, therefore,  was  made  to  interfere  with  our  retreat.  As  soon 
as  I awoke  and  perceived  my  situation  I moved  on  briskly  to  Old 
Ross,  to  the  house  of  Martin  Cloney,  where  I lay  on  a bed  for  two 
or  three  hours,  when,  according  to  directions,  I was  called  up  in 
order  to  repair  to  head-quarters  at  Carrigburnc.  I had  proceeded 
hut  a short  distance  when,  missing  my  way,  it  then  being  a daik 
night,  I found  inyself  in  the  midst  of  a village,  where  many  of  the 
Ross  Yeomen  resided.  Though  I could  not  well  entertain  the 
idea  of  their  so  speedily  returning  to  the  country  from  Ross,  yet 
my  contiguity  to  the  castles  of  my  enemies  contributed  to  sharpen 
my  intellects,  and  I made  my  way  with  much  difficulty  over  Car- 
rigburne  rock.  It  was  then  about  midnight,  and  having  arrived 
safely  at  the  house  of  a friend,  Mrs.  Butler,  at  Ballyshannon,  near 
our  Camp  ground,  I went  immediately  to  bed  and  slept  until  such 
an  hour  on  the  following  morning  as  to  find  myself  pretty  well 
refreshed. 
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' CIIAP.  VIII. 

Burning  of  Scullabogue  Barn . Advance  to  and  encampment 
on  the  Hill  of  Slievekei/ter . Capture  of  a Gun-boat  with  Dis- 
patches for  the  Military  Officers.  Decamp  from  Slievekeiltcr , 
awl  encamp  on  Lackcn  Hill.  Burning  of  the  Insurgents'  Hospi- 
tal at  Eimiscorthy,  with  seventy  wounded  men,  by  the  Military 
and  Yeomen . Attack  on  Borris . Return  from  Borris  to  Lac - 
ken  Hill. 

On  arriving  at  our  Camp,  I found  Mr.  Harvey  and  several 
others  of  our  leaders  lamenting  over  the  smoaking  ruins  that 
covered  the  mingled  ashes  of  the  hapless  victims  of  base  cowardice 
and  brutal  ferocity.  While  I would  record  the  burning  of  Scul- 
labo^uc  Barn  as  an  eternal  monument  of  the  infamy  and  atrocity 
of  the  wicked  perpetrators,  1 say  that  it  would  be  most  unjust  to 
brand  men  with  such  a crime  who  were  well  known  to  have 
neither  knowledge  of  nor  participation  in  it.  But  if  a parallel 
were  to  be  exhibited  in  atrocious  guilt,  to  the  crime  of  those  mis- 
creants who,  forgetting  every  sacred  obligation  to  their  Creator 
and  their  fellow  man,  consigned  to  promiscuous  destruction  men, 
women,  and  children,  it  could  be  found  in  the  merciless  features 
of  such  assemblies  as  those  which  tried  the  Messrs.  Devcrcux  at 
Cork.  The  wretches  who  burned  Scullabogue  Barn  did  not  at 
least  prophanc  the  sacred  name  of  justice  by  alledging  that  they 
were  offering  her  a propitiatory  sacrifice.  The  highly  criminal 
and  atrocious  immolation  of  the  victims  at  Scullabogue  was,  by 
no  means,  premeditated  by  the  guard  left  in  charge  of  the  prison- 
ers ; it  was  excited  and  promoted  by  the  cowardly  ruffians  who 
ran  away  from  Ross  battle,  and  conveyed  the  intelligence  (which 
was  too  true)  that  several  wounded  men  had  been  burned  in  a 
house  in  Ross  by  the  military.  John  Murphy,  who  commanded 
the  guard,  contended  at  the  imminent  risque  of  his  life  for  the 
protection  of  the  unfortunate  victims,  until  he  was  completely 
overpowered.  Mr.  Harvey  and  every  one  of  the  leaders,  and  all 
persons  who  had  any  influence,  used  every  possible  exertion  to 
discover  the  perpetrators  of  the  horrid  deed,  which  brought  such 
disgrace  on  the  country  hut  in  vain.  Proclamations  were  now 
offered  fur  the  apprehension  of  the  perpetrators,  and  threatening 


death  on  any  one  who  would  henceforward  commit  murder  or 
plunder  of  private  property.  A proclamation  was  also  issued 
calling-  on  the  people  to  arrest  four  violent  and  obnoxious  Magis- 
trates, viz.  : Ilawtrcy  White,  Hunter  Gowan,  James  Boyd,  and 
Archibald  II.  Jacob,  on  charges  of  cruelty  and  oppression. 

Had  this  bloody  tragedy  not  occurred,  the  southern  army,  as  I 
may  term  the  force  on  Lacken  and  Carrigburne,  would  have  been 
free  from  stain.  After  remaining  two  or  three  days  at  Carrigburn, 
we  changed  our  quarters  to  the  hill  of  Slievekeilter,  which  overlooks 
the  River  Barrow,  between  Ross  and  Duncannon  Fort,  and 
about  five  miles  from  the  former  place.  Soon  after  our  arrival 
there  we  perceived  three  gun-boats  passing  down  the  River  to 
Duncannon  Fort.  I was  ordered  by  Mr.  Harvey  to  take  out  a 
party  and  attack  them.  The  delay  made  in  our  preparations  enabled 
two  of  them  to  escape.  The  third  we  got  opposite  to  on  the  Ri- 
ver side,  when  vve  raised  a signal  for  her  to  surrender,  and  allowed 
her  a reasonable  time  for  consideration,  but  she  attempted  to  ad- 
vance, leaving  us  and  our  flag  unnoticed.  She  was  then  fired  upon 
and  in  return  fired,  and  shot  a cow  near  us,  but  her  pilot  being 
killed  by  one  of  our  riflemen,  she  was  brought  to  and  struck  her  flag. 
On  boarding  her  wc  found  some  despatches,  many  letters,  news- 
papers, and  parcels  of  various  kinds,  which  we  brought  to  our 
Camp.  Such  letters  as  were  directed  to  persons  in  office,  whether 
civil  or  military,  were  opened  and  read.  All  private  letters  and 
private  property  were  sent  forward  to  their  owners.  The  letters 
were  mostly  from  military  officers,  giving  details  of  proceedings 
in  districts  or  posts  where  they  were  stationed.  The  newspapers, 
being  mostly  of  the  Government  side,  were  fillod  with  exagge- 
rated accounts  of  the  different  engagements,  making  the  loss  ap- 
pear on  the  side  of  the  people  every  where  enormously  great, 
while  that  on  the  part  of  the  King’s  troops  was  represented  as 
comparatively  trivial,  so  that  the  most  credulous  could  not  depend 
on  their  accuracy.  If  the  history  of  that  period  had  no  better 
foundation  than  such  reports  as  we  found  in  the  captured  Gun- 
boat, except  as  to  generalities,  it  would,  in  detail,  however  plausi- 
ble, deserve  but  little  credit.  Many  persons,  whose  deaths  in  bat- 
tle were  announced,  now  proved  by  the  merriment  those  fictions 
had  excited  through  our  camp,  the  veracity  and  deep  political  wis- 
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cloni  of  ihose  fait hf ul  journalists  of  ’OS.  While  on  our  march  to 
attack  the  Gun-boats,  we  observed  at  some  distance,  a small  par- 
ty advancing  towards  us,  with  a person  at  their  head  well  mounted 
and  armed,  and  we  expected,  from  their  appearance,  that  a short 
time  must  put  us  in  possession  of  additional  baggage  or  ammuni- 
tion belonging  to  the  enemy  ; but  when  the  party  came  near  us, 
we  found  that  they  were  a corps  of  armed  countrymen,  with  a Mr. 
Michael  Doyle,  of  Arnstown,  near  Ross,  at  their  head,  return- 
ing from  a farm  he  had  in  the  Barony  of  Bargv  or  Shelburn,  with 
several  cars  loaden  with  potatoes,  I considered  this  show  of  de- 
fiance to  be  very  audacious,  as  he  had  been  permitted  to  remain 
peaceably  and  undisturbed  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  his  domestic  comforts,  but  he  wished  to  make  a pa- 
rade of  his  loyalty  as  a Catholic,  which  was  uncalled  for,  and  in- 
sulting to  those  who  were  forced  to  risque  their  lives,  in  confor- 
mity to  the  great  principle  of  self-preservation.  I ordered  him 
although  he  was  my  relative,  to  dismount,  and  to  surrender  his 
steed  and  arms,  and  the  arms  of  his  escort,  resolving  to  put  both 
into  the  hands  of  men  better  qualified  to  use  them — his  horse  was, 
however,  afterwards  restored  to  him.  Though  little  incidents  of 
this  kind  may  seem  of  no  moment,  and  im worthy  of  a place  in  a 
serious  Narrative,  yet  as  the  writer  owes  nothing  to  the  embellish- 
ments of  fancy,  he  conceives  that  he  will  be  readily  excused  for 
introducing  facts  which  though  ever  so  trifling  in  themselves,  are 
necessary  to  that  honest  though  unpolished  Narrative  which  he 
gives  of  the  times  and  transactions  he  is  describing. 

Among  the  many  fortunate  escapes  by  which  I was  favoured,  1 
have  to  reckon  the  following  as  not  the  leas!  providential : — On  my 
going  one  night  with  Mr.  Harvey,  as  I intended,  to  Mr.  Edward 
Sweetman’s,  of  Newbawn,  he  requested  me  to  call  to  some  houses 
in  a village  at  the  foot  of  Slievckeilter  hill,  to  rout  those  stragglers 
back  to  their  posts,  who  generally  skulked  down  from  the  Camp 
at  the  approach  of  night;  and  having  discharged  this  office,  as  T 
was  endeavouring  to  overtake  him,  (having  missed  the  way,)  I 
went  on  by  the  Ross  road  without  perceiving  my  mislake,  until 
warned  of  my  situation  by  the  lights  w hich  appeared  near  me,  for  i 
was  just  over  the  town  of  New  Ross  ; I turned  round  and  com- 
menced a retreat  with  certainly  more  expedition  than  I did  on  the 
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clay  of  battle,  patroles  were  out  nightly  on  every  approach  to 
the  town,  watching  our  movements*  When  1 got  near  our 
camp-ground,  the  night  being  very  dark,  and  the  approach  to  it. 
difficult,  l stopped  at  a cabin  on  the  road  side,  and  having  tied 
my  horse  to  a car,  I rolled  myself  in  a heap  of  straw  in  the  cabin 
with  several  others  who  were  already  in  possession,  and  at  day- 
break  l returned  to  the  camp.  Having  remained  some  days  in 
this  position,  we  removed  to  Lacken  Hill,  much  nearer  to  Ross, 
and  in  a direct  line  between  that  and  Enniscorthy.  This  position 
was  better  adapted  for  a second  attack  on  Ross,  which  we  intend- 
ed should  be  speedily  made.  On  our  way  to  Lacken  some  of  the 
advanced  guard  halted  at  Mr.  Lambert’s  Gate,  at  Carnagh,  and 
as  they  sat  down  to  rest  on  the  green  sod,  one  of  them  unguard- 
edly placed  his  firelock  between  his  thighs  crossways,  and  having 
accidentally  touched  the  trigger,  it  exploded,  the  contents  pass- 
ing through  the  body  of  one  young  man  who  sat  next  him,  and 
breaking  the  thigh  of  another  ; the  first  died  immediately,  and  the 
sscond  was  brought  to  an  infirmary  at  Enniscorthy,  where  he  was 
burned  in  the  military  hospital,  with  about  seventy  other  wounded 
men,  on  the  return  of  the  King’s  troops  to  that  town,  lest  the  had 
precedent  of  Scullabogue  should  want  a faithful  copy.  But  in 
such  instances,  while  humanity  will  shudder  in  recording  the  bar- 
barities of  those  who  should  be  looked  upon  as  uncultivated  and 
merciless  savages,  a proper  contrast  ought  to  be  drawn  between 
these  and  men  professing  to  be  educated  and  civilized  Christians. 
I have  often  been  surprised  that  accidents  among  our  rude,  and 
often  ungovernable  troops,  were  not  more  frequent,  as  it  was  the 
ambition  of  every  strippling  to  have  a musket  or  pistol,  to  carry  a 
pike  being  considered  a mark  of  their  inferiority  as  soldiers. — 
Many  of  those  who  became  possessors  of  fire-arms  by  their  cou- 
rage, were  ignorant  of  their  use,  and  uever  did  children  shew  more 
eagerness  iu  examining  their  newly  purchased  toys,  than  did  such 
men  in  firing  with  their  recently  acquired  instruments  of  death. 
In  the  camp  and  on  their  march  they  could  not  be  easily  restrained 
from  using  them  in  this  way,  and  having  too  often  and  too  freely 
indulged  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  this  practice  of  volun- 
tary firing  became  very  dangerous.  Often  it  was  my  fortune  to 
reprimand  persons  thus  acting  with  considerable  hazard  to  mv 

own  life,  for  men  whose  tempers  were  inflam  ed  by  ardent  spirits 
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were  rarely  docile  to  their  officers,  i had  frequently  to*  step  h* 
between  Mr.  Harvey  and  death,  in  his  vainly  attempting  to  con 
troul  the  violence  and  irregularity  of  such  desperadoes,  who  often 
stood  in  more  danger  themselves  from  those  very  arms,  than  these 
by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

To  attack  Ross  a second  time  became  now  the  sole  subject  of 
our  consideration,  in  the  hope  of  retrieving  our  bfighted  honour, 
but  we  found  our  effective  force  insufficient  to  hazard  such  an 
attempt,  if  aid  did  not  speedily  arrive  from  Enniscorthy  or 
some  other  quarter.  The  enemy  had  received  considerable  rein- 
forcements, and  now  asvVe  were  informed,  exhibited  too  formida- 
ble a force  to  be  opposed  by  any  that  wTe  could  muster.  We  not 
only  at  this  time  stood  greatly  in  need  of  our  usual  numbers,  but 
we  wanted  arms  and  ammunition.  We  had  received  information 
that  Mr.  Kavanagh’s  house,  at  Borris,  in  the  County  Carlow,  was 
well  supplied  with  the  munitions  of  war,  which  were  so  necessary 
to  us  in  carrying  on  further  operations.  We  therefore  resolved 
on  marching  to  Borris,  a distance  of  about  ten  miles,  and  trying 
to  make  ourselves  masters  of  what  arms  and  military  stores  were 
lodged  there,  as  on  our  success  in  that  enterprise  our  future  pros- 
pects of  gaining  Ross  must  mainly  depend.  Oh  the  morning  of 
the  12th  of  June,  we  marched  from  Lacken  Ilill  on  Borris.  In 
advancing  towards  it  Mr.  Kavanagh’s  retainers  offered  us  no  re- 
sistance, but  the  mansion  itself  was  formidable  in  strength.  It 
was  defended  within  by  a party  of  the  Donegal  Militia  and  some 
of  Mr.  Kavanagh’s  Yeomanry,  who,  on  our  near  approach,  com- 
menced a hot  fire  from  the  windows,  and  kept  it  up  constantly 
while  we  continued  our  operations  against  them  ; many  lives  must 
have  been  lost  on  our  side,  had  not  our  advanced  guard  moved 
under  the  protection  of  a temporary  covering  of  b&db  placed  on 
cars,  and  other  materials,  obtained  for  the  purpose.  Against  so 
strong  a house  a small  howitzer  could  have  but  little  effect;  screen- 
ed also  from  our  small  arms,  the  inmates  had  little  to  fear  from  our 
presence.  While  our  little  siege  was  still  carrying  on,  a messenger 
came  running  to  me  to  state,  that  some  ruffians  were  at  the  Inn, 
kept  by  a Mr.  Nowlan,  and  in  the  act  of  dragging  ont  a poor  de- 
crepid  man,  a brother  of  Nowlanvs,  to  murder  him,  after  having 
set  fire  to  the  Inn,  and  some  houses  adjacent.  I hastened  to  the 
spot  and  found  a man  who  was  famous  for  his  savage  cruelties  on 


Vinegar  Hill,  acting  as  the  leader  in  the  projected  work  of  des- 
truction— a man  from  whom  mercy  had  scarcely  ever  been  ob- 
tained by  the  tears  or  entreaties  of  distress  or  of  innocence;  on  his 
knees  before  this  tyrant  and  his  equally  guilty  accomplices,  was 
placed  poor  helpless  Nowlan,  a decrepid  brother  of  the  inn-keeper, 
already  tottering  under  the  weight  of  age  and  infirmities.  None 
but  the  most  sanguinary  amongst  human  savages  would  have  se- 
lected such  a victim  ; on  one  side  of  the  trembling  captive  stood  a 
ragged  fisherman,  apt  coadjutor  to  him  who  was  near  on  horse- 
back, as  his  Commander.  This  agent  was  striking  bis  flint  that 
it  should  not  miss  fire,  and  the  next  moment  would  have  brought 
forth  the  word  of  command  for  death.  I ordered  the  party  in  a 
determined  tone  to  desist  instantly,  and  threatened  them  with  de- 
struction if  they  persevered.  I desired  they  should  join  the  body 
at  Mr.  Kavanagh’s  house.  The  answer  given  by  the  ruffian 
Commander  of  the  party  to  such  directions,  was  his  laying  his 
liand  on  a pistol  he  had  before  him  in  a holster,  with  a menacing 
look — a look  ^sufficiently  indicative  of  his  resolves.  Having  no 
time  to  lose,  I raised  my  sword  and  declared  I would  cut  his  head 
off  if  ho  moved  his  pistol,  and  perhaps  in  the  passion  of  the  mo- 
ment, might  have  happily  rid  the  world  of  this  cruel  and  despe- 
rate savage,  had  not  fear  thrown  him  into  an  attitude,  which  at 
once  disarmed  me,  though  it  did  not  lessen  my  horror  of  his  con- 
duct. 1 drove  him  and  his  little  band  before  me  almost  under  the 
walls  of  Mr.  Kavanagh’s  house,  and  I absolutely  wedged  their 
leader  up  against  one  of  the  covered  cars  that  was  exposed  to  a hot 
fire  from  the  windows,  in  which  situation  branches  from  the  trees 
which  hung  over  his  head  were  constantly  falling  on  him  and  his 
horse,  cut  by  the  shots  from  the  party  in  the  house.  Whether  it 
was  really  criminal  or  not,  such  was  the  hatred  i bore  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  savage  desperation,  that  I hoped  every  moment  to 
see  him  fall  by  a bullet.  He,  nevertheless,  came  off  unhurt,  while 
men  who  were  possessed  both  of  humanity  and  courage  were  not 
so  fortunate. 

Before  I quitted  the  town  I called  at  the  house  of  Miss  Johanna 
Strange,  who  kept  a shop,  and  has  since  been  married  to  a Mr. 

I hos.  Bishop,  and  found  the  house  filled  with  people  intent  on  plun- 
der. I routed  them  out,  protected  her  property,  and  I then  asked  her 
lor  a little  wine,  which  she  procured  me,  and  for  which  she  refused 


to  take  payment ; but  I felt  it  my  fluty  to  offer  payment  tor  enter- 
tainment wherever  I stopped,  as  on  first  setting  out  I obtained 
from  my  father  some  gold,  and  with  it  a worthless  commodity  to 
me  at  that  time,  some  bank  notes,  so  that  I had  no  hope  of  living 
at  free  quarters.  It  might  appear  to  savour  much  of  folly  to  be 
so  over  punctilious,  when  most  of  our  men  conceived  they  were 
entitled  to  live  like  other  troops  in  time  of  war  at  the  expense  of 
the  enemy. 

When  my  father’s  illness  confined  him  to  bed,  and  jins  little 
stock  of  wine  was  exhausted — wine  being  very  much  wanting  to 
him  for  medicine  and  nourishment ; offers  were  repeatedly  made  to 
him  and  to  me  to  have  him  furnished  with  wine  from  some  gentle- 
men’s cellars  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  offers  we  peremptorily 
declined  accepting.  I partook  of  some  of  this  wine,  no  doubt,  in 
our  camp,  but  not  one  bottle  of  it  eyer  entered  my  father’s  house. 
It  was  to  me  a high  gratification,  that  we  were  neither  comforted 
nor  enriched  by  the  goods  of  others,  while  we  generously  shared 
those  we  had  ourselves  to  our  neighbours  in  distress. 

It  gave  me  no  small  degree  of  pain  to  be  one  of  the  body  which 
made  the  attack  on  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Kavanagh.  He  was  a 
benevolent  man,  and  the  kindest  of  landlords.  Some  of  my  an- 
cestors rented  a considerable  tract  of  country  under  him  and  his 
ancestors,  some  few  hundred  acres  of  which  descended  to  me ; 
many  of  his  yeomanry  were  also  either  friends  or  relatives  of  mine. 
Many  persons  did  ascribe  the  attack  on  bis  house  to  malice,  but 
the  contrary  was  the  fact,  for  I can  confidently  assert,  that  the 
people  had  no  bad  feeling  towards  him.  Mr.  Kavanagh,  though 
having  externally  withdrawn  from  the  religion  of  his  ancestors, 
was,  nevertheless,  a decided  enemy  to  bigotry  and  oppression, 
and  rarely  was  public  vengeance  directed  against  the  mansions  or 
properties  of  those  gentlemen  whose  characters  stood  so  high  as 
Mr.  Kavanagh’s.  To  obtain  arms  and  ammunition,  as  before- men- 
tioned, was  our  principal  motive  for  making  the  attack;  indeed, 
we  also  expected  to  rouse  the  dormant  feelings  of  the  near  part  of 
the  county  Carlow,  hoping  the  Insurrection  would  spread.  Wo 
lost  five  or  six  men  in  the  attack,  and  not  one  was  injured  on  the 
other  side,  but  one  of  the  Donegal  Militia,  who  exposed  himself 
at  a window.  This  man  was  shot  in  the  mouth  by  Valentine  Gill, 


whose  name  1 had  occasion  more  than  once  before  to  introduce  ; 
so  much  for  Mr.  Gill’s  zeal  while  it  continued  warm.  We  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  Mr.  Kavanagh’s  in  the  evening,  without 
being  able  to  e fleet  anything  to  our  advantage,  and  had  we  de- 
layed a little  longer,  we  should  have  encountered  a force  com, 
manded  by  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  then  marching  from  Kilkenny, 
.which  iu  our  weak  and  unprepared  state,  would  have  destroyed  us. 
in  our  return  to  Lacken,  a division  from  Vinegar  Mill,  which  had 
joined  us  on  going  to  Borris,  when  separating,  carried  off  by  main 
force,  our  small  cannon,  contrary  to  every  remonstrance  from 
their  commanders,  and  threatening  the  lives  of  such  as  opposed 
them.  Unfortunately  too  many  instances  of  this  kind  occurred 
during  the  Insurrection,  much  more,  however,  with  the  Vinegar 
Hill  army  than  in  that  before  Boss.  As  towns  generally  furnish 
more  desperate  characters  than  are  to  be  found  among  the  coun- 
s/vmcn,  aud  Enniscorthy  certainly  furnished  its  full  quota  of  such. 
Sir  Charles  Asgill  made  a show  of  following  us  in  our  retreat, 
but  he  was  not  fond  of  coining  to  close  quarters  with  his  enemy. — 
Having  arrived  safe  at  Lacken,  wc  lay  there  from  the  13th  to  the 
19th  of  J unc, 

chap.  IX. 

Movement  of  the  King's  Troops  to  Lacken  Hilt,  undo  (unc- 
ial Johnson . A successful  manoeuvre  executed  by  a small  force 
of  the  Insurgents , who  were  encamped  thereon , by  which  they  ef- 
Jectcd  a safe  retreat . Attack  on  General  Moore's  position  at 
Longraig . After  four  hours'  hard  fighting  the  Insurgents 
retire  in  good  order  to  Wexford , Massacre  of  thirty-six  priso- 
ners in  Wexford  by  a drunken  mob . 

There  was  a great  defect  in  one  of  our  principal  departments  ; 
the  Commissariat  not  being  established  on  that  footing  that  would 
secure  regular  supplies  to  our  men;  there  was  also  great  wanton- 
ness manifested  by  the  people  in  the  destruction  of  provisions. — - 
On  one  farm  of  Mr.  Radford  Rowe’s,  in  Bantry,  there  were  about 
forty  bullocks  wantonly  slaughtered,  and  most  of  them  allowed  to 
putrify  for  want  of  salt  to  preserve  them,  so  that  there  was  just 


cause  to  apprehend  that  a scarcity  in  provisions  alone  would  soon 
paralyze  the  exertions  of  the  people.  Mr.  John  Brennan,  of  Castle- 
haystown,  was  our  Commissary  ; he  was  a very  respectable  man, 
and  a bun  vivant , and  well  accustomed  to  good  living  ; his  situa- 
tion was  not  the  most  uncomfortable,  although  he  was  subject  to 
the  taunts  of  voracious  gluttons  who  thought  they  could  never  get 
enough  to  eat  and  drink  ; yet  he  did  the  best  he  could  to  divide 
fairly  among  the  people  what  was  placed  under  his  care.  This 
gentleman  was  arrested  very  early  after  the  insurrection  ended  and 
transported  to  Botany  Bay.  What  charge  was  preferred  against  him 
I never  learned,  but  I am  satisfied  he  was  incapable  of  committing 
any  dishonorable  act.  He  was  an  elderly  man  and  had  a large 
family,  but  their  claims  to  commiseration  or  mercy  for  him  were 
not  attended  to  ; he  died  some  few  years  back  in  New  South 
Wales. 

Nothing  offensive  was  undertaken  by  us  against  the  King’s 
army  in  the  interval  between  the  13th  and  19th  of  June.  During 
this  cessation  of  arms,  I went  on  Saturday,  the  16tli,  to  spend  that 
night  and  the  following  day  with  my  father  and  sisters.  While  riding 
on  Sunday  to  our  Parish  Chapel  to  hear  mass,  I overtook  Mr. 
Joshua  Lett,  a most  particular  friend  of  my  father’s  and  mine,  and, 
although  a Protestant,  going  with  great  composure  to  hear  mass  ; 
his  equipment  presented  an  appearance  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  been  deemed  ludicrous  ; for  he  was 
mounted  on  a lady’s  side-saddle  with  houseings,  his  more  mas- 
culine horse  furniture  having  been  put  in  requisition  for  pub- 
lic service  either  by  the  people  or  their  enemies.  Mr.  Lett  gladly 
accepted  my  escort  along  the  high  road.  On  arriving  near  the 
Chapel  we  alighted  at  the  house  of  a schoolmaster  named  Walsh, 
where  wo  put  up  our  horses,  and  I walked  out  amongst  the  people 
leaving  Mr.  Lett  and  Walsh  together.  The  intercourse  of  the 
opulent  farmers  with  the  peasantry  was  close  and  even  friendly, 
and  had  of  course  been  intimate  in  the  younger  days  of  those  two 
persons  now  left  together.  Mr.  Lett,  the  younger  of  the  two,  was 
upwards  of  seventy  years  old  ; Walsh’s  son-in-law  occupied  part 
of  the  dwelling-house,  in  which  the  venerable  pair  were  now 
seated,  as  a shop  for  the  sale  of  beer,  whiskey,  and  tobacco.  Mr. 
! ett,  in  his  various  journies  through  the  country,  had  often  halted 
there  for  refreshment,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  seeking  the  com- 


pany  of  old  VValsli,  who  was  a Catholic,  aud  he  being  the  principal 
parish  schoolmaster  was  in  some  measure  the  literary  oracle  of  his 
neighbourhood. 

Poor  Walsh  felt  grateful  for  those  attentions,  aud  longed  for  an 
opportunity  of  manifesting  his  gratitude,  and  such  an  opportunity 
he  imagined  had  now  presented  itself.  Ilis  regard  for  Mr.  Lett 
magnified  his  present  danger,  and  he  represented  strongly  to  him 
the  peril  of  his  situation  if,  in  seeming  to  be  a Catholic,  lie  should 
on  examination  by  any  evil  disposed  persons,  be  found  ignorant  of 
the  doctrines  of  his  assumed  religion.  This  was  putting  matters 
in  a light  in  which  the  other  had  never  before  viewed  them,  and 
with  much  agitation  he  demanded,  what  was  best  to  be  done  ? — 
Walsh  said  he  had  provided  what  he  thought  would  be  a sufficient 
remedy.  He  would  teach  Mr.  Lett  such  parts  of  the  Catholic  Ca- 
techism as  were  absolutely  necessary  to  be  known  by  him.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  but  with  such  an  experienced  tutor  he  would 
make  a rapid  progress,  and  before  the  close  of  that  day  he 
(Walsh)  pledged  himself,  in  the  school-boy  phrase,  “ that  the 
parish  priest  would  not  be  able  to  sack  him.”  To  work  they  ac- 
cordingly went,  and  on  my  return  I was  surprised  to  find  the  door 
closely  bolted,  and  demanded  admittance  for  some  time  in  vain. — 
The  only  reply  made  from  the  room  was,  “ that  they  were  on  seri- 
ous business  and  must  not  be  interrupted.”  Determined  to  know 
what  they  were  about,  I put  my  shoulder  to  the  door  and  forced  it 
open,  and  found  old  Walsh  busy  impressing  on  his  companion  the 
necessity  of  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  while 
the  other  vainly  endeavoured  to  repeat,  after  the  school-master, 
the  words  of  the  Catholic  Catechism,  and  both,  from  the  excess  of 
their  emotions,  were  bathed  in  tears.  Never  did  any  instructor 
labour  more  zealously  for  the  improvement  of  his  pupil  than  poor 
Walsh,  and  never  did  a pupil  hang  with  more  earnestness 
upon  the  dictates  of  his  instructor  than  Mr.  Lett.  I chid 
Walsh  gently  for  unnecessarily  torturing  poor  Mr.  Lett’s 
feelings.  I took  every  pains  to  dissipate  his  fears,  and  with 
much  difficulty,  calmed  my  venerable  friend’s  apprehensions. 
He  exclaimed,  much  to  the  tutor’s  discomfiture,  that,  * if  his 
life  was  to  pay  the  forfeit,  he  could  not  remember  a syllable 
of  Walsh’s  well  meant  but  ill  timed  instructions.*  I parted  from 
the  venerable  pair  after  mass,  and  entreated  them  to  give  up  their 


religious  pursuits.  The  curious  scene  I had  witnessed  on  th ; 
occasion  often  since  recurred  to  my  thoughts,  and  I have  never 
since  beheld  an  exhibition  of  sectarian  rancour  or  proselytizing 
seal;  never  read  of  a controversial  discussion,  or  one  of  those 
curses  of  Irish  peace,  a bible  meeting,  that  the  scene  in  Walsh’s 
cottage  has  not  recurred  to  mv  mind,  and  I have  been  led  to  wish 
that  the  persons  concerned  in  such  proceedings  were  all  actuated 
by  the  same  pirre  and  charitable  motives  as  those  which  fired  the 
zeal  of  the  simple  country  schoolmaster. 

On  the  morning  of  the  loth  of  June,  at  dav-break,  it  being 
somewhat  foggy,  I was  on  the  alert,  being  constantly  under  ap- 
prehensions since  our  failure  at  Borris,  that,  as  it  must  be  known 
in  New  Ross  bow  much  our  forces  were  diminished,  the  King’s 
officers  would  send  for  fresh  troops,  and  attack  us  as  soon  as  they 
could  collect  a number  equal  to  the  undertaking.  As  the  fog  was 
dissipated  by  the  breeze,  1 perceived  by  the  help  of  a glass  a 
large  body  of  troops  in  motion.  The  near  approach  to  the  town, 
ami  that  part  within  sight,  exhibited  a number  of  horse  and  foot, 
cannon  and  waggons,  with  every  indication  of  a hostile  movement 
against  us.  I sent  to  have  our  Commander-in-chief  roused  from 
his  slumbers,  who  then  lay  quite  at  case  in  his  tent.  This  person- 
age was  the  Rev.  Philip  Roache,  who  had  been  a Curate  in  a Pa- 
rish near  Ross,  and  who  had  lately  been  substituted  for  Mr.  Bage- 
nal  Harvey  in  command  ; and  I must  here  observe  that  it  occurred 
in  my  absence,  for  I would  have  protested  against  it  had  I been 
present  when  he  was  chosen.  I had  every  confidence  in  Mr.  Har- 
vey, and  I considered  it  of  much  importance  to  have  Protestants 
in  command  amongst  us.  It  would  of  course  give  confidence  to 
people  of  that  Communion  that  no  apprehension  need  be  entertain- 
ed of  any  thing  like  bigotry  or  intolerance  being  encouraged  or 
coun'enanccd  amongst  us.  On  the  other  hand,  the  appointment 
of  a Priest  to  command  a military  force  was  sufficient  to  alarm 
every  Protestant  in  the  county  then  disposed  to  join  us.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Roache  was  now  our  Commander,  and  on  coming  from 
his  tent  and  being  apprised  of  the  enemy’s  approach,  he  ordered 
his  men  to  prepare  for  battle,  without  even  looking  about  him  to 
see  what  force  he  had,  or  what  force  was  coming  against  him — 
we  had  not  at  '.hat  moment  four  hundred  men  on  the  Hill,  and  no! 
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three  rounds  of  ammunition  each  for  those  who  had  fire  arms  ; we 
were  without  cannon,  and  in  short  were  totally  incapable  at  that 
time  of  bearing-  an  assault  from  fifty  well  provided  soldiers,  ex- 
cept that  we  had  merely  the  advantage  of  a commanding  po- 
sition. However  we  were  to  combat  a force  of  four  hundred  men 
of  all  arms,  with  several  pieces  of  cannon,  and  in  every  way  ca- 
pable of  annihilating  us  in  half-an-hour.  No  doubt  feats  of  va- 
lour were  performed  occasionally  by  some  of  our  men  that  would 
lead  one  to  think  them  capable  of  conquering  any  difficulty.  Two 
Hessians  were  seen  some  days  before  this  to  enter  a house  about 
half-a-mile from  the  Hill;  theory  was  heard  that  they  would  abuse 
any  females  they  met  and  plunder  every  house  they  entered  ; two 
brave  fellows  waited  not  for  consultation,  but  ran  down  the  Hill 
armed  with  Pikes  ; they  entered  the  house  where  the  Hessians  had 
commenced  their  usual  depredations  ; a conflict  immediately  took 
place.  The  Hessians  fought  desperately  with  their  swords  but 
were  overpowered  by  the  Pikemen,  who,  soon  after  laying  them 
low,  returned  triumphantly  to  the  Camp  furnished  with  the  carbines, 
swords,  and  caps  of  the  unfortunate  Hessians.  The  case  was  now 
desperate  indeed,  as  the  disparity  of  numbers  rendered  all  opposition 
unavailing.  Finding  Mr.  Roache quite  drowsy,  and  decidely  rash 
and  imprudent,  I addressed  the  few  leaders  present  recommending 
them  to  draw  out  their  men  two  deep,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  front- 
ing the  enemy,  and  to  put  their  hats  on  their  pikes,  elevating  them 
over  their  heads,  by  which  the  centre  of  the  Hill  would  be  conceal- 
ed from  the  King’s  troops,  and  their  officers  might  suppose  that 
our  position  was  occupied  by  a numerous  force.  This  advice  was 
freely  obeyed — I then  recommended  them  to  raise  a shout  of  de- 
fiance, as  if  they  were  on  the  point  of  pouring  down  the  Hill  to 
carry  all  before  them,  hoping  that  by  this  stratagem  the  enemy 
would  be  thrown  into  temporary  confusion  in  making  the  necessa- 
ry movements  to  receive  us.  The  manoeuvre  fully  answered  my 
expectation,  and  it  was  truly  ludicrous  to  behold  the  tumbling  of 
waggons,  cannon,  and  horses  in  their  hasty  efforts  to  extend  their 
line  so  as  not  to  be  outflanked  by  our  skeleton  of  an  army. 

Finding  the  enemy  thus  confused  I directed  our  men  to  march 
in  good  order  to  the  rere  of  the  Hill,  from  whence  we  could  make 
a rapid  retreat,  and  get  out  of  the  enemy’s  reach  before  their 
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ranks  could  be  again  restored  to  order.  This  manoeuvre  vras  ef- 
fected successfully  and  most  fortunately,  fur  by  it  alone  our  little 
army  was  saved  from  immediate  destruction.  We  accordingly 
marched  to  the  rere  of  the  Hill,  and  were  a mile  distant  before 
the  enemy  had  recovered  from  the  confusion  into  which  they  were 
thrown  by  our  successful  manoeuvre. 

The  credit  of  conducting  this  retreat  is,  by  Mr.  Hay,  in  his 
History  of  the  Wexford  Insurrection,  given  to  our  Commandcr- 
in-Chief.  I should  be  sorry  to  deprive  one  who  is  gone  before 
me  to  another  world  of  the  honour  with  which  fame  has  encircled 
his  memory,  but  the  facts  are  incontrovertible,  that  I have  stated, 
to  which  I may  add,  that  however  presumptuous  it  might  appear  in 
me  to  press  a plan  of  my  own  suggesting,  it  was  to  the  adopting 
and  promptly  executing  of  it  alone  that  the  whole  of  our  little 
force  owed  its  safety.  I cannot  here  pass  over  a curious  incident 
which  occurred  with  regard  to  3Ir.  Brenan,  our  Commissary  : — - 
At  the  moment  of  our  retreat  from  the  Hill,  he  was  at  his  post  in 
a quarter  remote  from  the  road  by  which  we  descended  from  the 
Hill,  and  although  our  retreat  was  disorderly,  it  partook  of  haste, 
so  that  the  hospitality  of  our  generous  Commissary  seemed  to  be 
now  forgotten,  by  his  not  receiving  timely  notice  of  our  move- 
ments. I believe  it  was  by  the  vigilance  of  his  cook,  the  gallant 
point  of  war,  Miss  Doyle,  the  worthy  man  was  saved.  When  he 
got  notice  of  his  danger  he  mounted  a long-tail  charger  he  had, 
his  dress  being  remarkable,  a long  scarlet  coat  like  a huntman’s, 
and  a large  helmet.  It  was  ludicrous  to  see  him  descending  the 
Hill  in  full  speed,  while  two  or  three  fierce  Hessians  were  running 
him  breast  high.  When  our  friend  got  up  to  us  and  that  he  had 
advanced  some  distance  into  our  ranks,  he  looked  about  him  to  see 
if  the  Hessians  had  vanished,  and  finding  all  danger  disappear,  he 
cried  out  with  vehemence  to  know  what  cowardly  officer  it  was 
who  ordered  a retreat  ? Some  of  our  warm-hearted  soldiers 
threatened  to  shoot  the  patriotic  Commissary  for  making  such  a 
remark  on  any  of  our  officers.  Our  retreat  was  so  hasty  that  I had 
not  time  to  get  my  horse  which  was  at  the  Commissary’s  stores,  and 
thus  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  King’s  troops,  and  1 had  to  retreat 
on  foot.  As  we  advanced,  our  numbers  were  momentarily  increas- 
ing from  the  houses  as  we  went  along,  where  stragglers  usually  re- 


sorted  from  the  Hill  at  night.  When  \vc  came  to  a place  called 
Tcmplenacroe,  from  which  one  road  leads  to  Wexford  and  another 
to  Enniseorthy,  we  held  a Council  of  War  as  to  which  place  it 
was  most  prudent  to  proceed,  being  at  a loss  to  conjecture  what 
direction  General  Johnson’s  army  intended  to  take,  although  it 
might  well  be  judged  that  Vinegar  Hill  was  its  ultimate  desti- 
nation. Had  we  joined  the  Vinegar  Hill  army,  although  we  would 
considerably  increase  its  numerical  force,  we  would  add  but  little 
to  its  real  or  effective  strength.  The  mass  already  collected  was 
too  unwieldy,  and  as  we  particularly  required  a supply  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  the  town  of  Wexford  presented  the  likeliest  depot  to 
furnish  those  indispcusible  requisites.  Wexford  was,  therefore, 
ultimately  determined  on,  and  on  our  arrival  there  that  night,  after 
a march  of  about  twenty  miles,  we  received  information  that  Sir 
John  Moore,  with  a large  force  under  his  command,  had  encamped 
that  evening  at  Longraig,  about  half-way  between  Ross  and 
Wexford. 

A council  of  war  was  immediately  called,  and  several  at  the 
meeting  urged  the  necessity  of  marching  out  to  attack  the  King’s 
troops  under  General  Moore  that  night,  those  persons  contending 
that  such  troops  as  ours  would  have  many  advantages  in  a nightly 
attack.  It  was  said  that  the  military  skill  of  the  enemy  would  avail 
but  little,  and  that  our  pikemen  could  be  brought  to  act  with  an 
effect  that  could  never  be  expected  in  contending  with  mas- 
ses of  infantry  in  the  day  light,  besides  that  there  were  num- 
bers among  the  King’s  troops  who  would  be  glad,  under 
the  cover  of  night,  to  abandon  their  general,  and  that  others  might 
be  tempted  into  desertion  by  such  a formidable  and  unusual  attack  ; 
yet  though  a nightly  attack  was  pressed  by  some,  the  majority  were 
for  open  and  manly  warfare  in  the  full  light  of  day.  Ail  express 
w as,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  council,  sent  to  call  home  a strong 
corps  of  well-armed  Wexford  men,  who  had  recently  joined  the 
Vinegar  Hill  camp,  from  whence  they  came  to  Wexford  by  a 
forced  march  that  night.  We  had  a quantity  of  provisions  sent 
before  us  to  the  Three  Rock  Mountain,  and  after- some  refresh- 
ing sleep,  wtc  marched  out  at  break  of  day,  with  great  spirit  and 
alacrity,  to  attack  the  regular  force,  under  the  command  of  one  of 
ilje  bravest  and  most  experienced  generals  in  his  Majesty’s  service. 
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with  fifteen  hundred  of  as  good  troops  as  any  perhaps  in  the  em- 
pire, consisting  chiefly  of  the  light  companies  of  Militia  regiments. 
We  advanced  towards  the  King’s  troops  with  a very  quick  pace, 
and  having  arrived  on  the  hill  over  Goff ’s-bridge  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  I conceived  that  our  gunmen,  who  were  moving  promis- 
cuously among  the  pikemen  should  be  ordered  to  separate  from 
them  and  advance  in  front.  1 represented  the  matter  to  our  com- 
mander, who  seemed  generally  regardless  of  regular  array,  hoping 
to  carry  every  thing  by  physical  force  alone.  I then  took  upon 
myself  to  call  on  the  gunmen  to  advance  in  front,  and  to  place 
themselves  four  deep,  which  they  did,  and  in  this  order  I reckoned 
every  man  of  them,  amounting  nearly  to  six  hundred  aDd  fifty. 
They  advanced  with  the  utmost  intrepidity  to  attack  a formida- 
ble force,  well  officered,  with  several  pieces  of  artillery,  and  all  the 
necessary  munitions  of  war  ; we  had  only  a few  ship  guns,  which 
were  of  very  little  value.  Soon  after  the  necessary  arrangements 
were  made  in  our  ranks,  one  of  our  principal  leaders,  with  a body 
of  men  turned  off  the  road  to  the  right. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Roache,  our  Commander-in-Chief,  heard  of 
this  dangerous  separation,  he  ordered  me  to  ride  after  this  officer 
with  all  possible  expedition,  and  to  deliver  his  orders,  that  he 
should  return  and  join  the  main  body.  This  gentleman,  however, 
affected  to  think  his  own  plan  the  best,  and  the  most  likely  to  se- 
cure success.  He  would,  he  said,  post  his  men  between  the  ene- 
my and  New  Ross,  and  thereby,  in  case  of  their  being  worsted, 
cut  off  their  retreat,  adding  that  he  calculated  on  their  defeat  as 
certain.  This  was  the  plan  he  had  adopted  and  would  pursue,  and 
the  happy  results  would  justify  him  in  the  part  he  bad  taken. — 
Finding  expostulation  unavailing,  I left  the  gentleman  to  carry 
those  plans  into  execution,  which  his  superior  wisdom  had  con- 
ceived, aud  hastened  to  join  the  main  body.  This  was  the  gentle- 
man who  quit  us  early  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Ross.  1 never  heard 
his  conduct  accounted  for  ; he  could  not,  however,  I think,  he 
destitute  of  courage,  as  he  afterwards  went  to  the  scaffold  with 
great  fortitude.  When  1 passed  Goff’s  Bridge,  the  roads  leading 
in  the  direction  of  Fooke’s  Mill  and  the  road  by  Mr.  Goff’s  house 
were  equally  crowded,  so  that  I could  not  judge,  nor  could  1 learn, 
which  road  General  Roache  had  marched  on.  I,  however,  pro- 


ceeded  with  much  difficulty  through  a dense  crowd,  to  a cross 
road  at  Tottenham  Green.  I now  discovered  that  our  Command- 
er-in-Chief  had  advanced  directly  to  Fooke’s  Mill  from  Goff’s 
Bridge,  and  had  already  commenced  an  attack  on  the  army,  very 
little  lime  having  been  lost  in  military  evolutions,  when  the  com- 
batants came  within  range  of  each  other’s  shot.  At  this  time  I 
discovered  that  a division  of  the  King’s  troops  had  got  between  us, 
who  had  marched  to  Tottenham  Green  cross  roads,  and  our  main 
body.  We  made  different  attempts  to  join  the  latter,  but  were 
kept  completely  separated,  and  as  the  gunsmen  marched  in  front 
of  the  main  body,  our  force  consisted,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
of  pikemcn  alone.  I was  badly  mounted,  and  could  not  then 
proceed  in  any  way,  but  by  some  open  road.  Seeing  a few  of  our 
gunsmen  retreating,  I entreated  them  to  give  up  their  muskets  to 
myself  and  some  men  1 had  with  me,  and  that  we  would,  as  they 
seemed  in  such  a hurry  to  retreat,  furnish  thorn  with  horses  wo 
had,  to  carry  them  off*.  The  terms  were  acceded  to  by  all  but  two 
persons,  who  were  enraged  at  any  imputation  being  cast  on  their 
courage.  I now  put  on  a cartouche-box  filled  with  ammunition, 
obtained  a new  musket,  and  bad  a few  more  men  furnished 
with  muskets.  With  these  and  a strong  force  of  pikemcn,  I re- 
solved to  make  my  way,  if  possible,  to  the  main  body,  at  all  haz- 
ards. The  adjacent  fields  were  now  covered  with  a dense  smoke, 
so  as  that  no  object  was  perceptible  to  us  on  the  south  side,  (where 
the  battle  was  raging)  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  yards, 
nor  could  we  conjecture  what  were  the  relative  positions  occupied 
by  the  contending  parties.  Wo  had  scarcely  crossed  two  small 
fields,  when  we  found  ourselves  nearly  enclosed  between  two  bodies 
of  the  King’s  troops,  from  whom,  after  exchanging  a few  shots, 
we  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  advance  in  another  direction. — 
The  smoke  was  here  so  thick  that  it  intercepted  our  view  of  the 
enemy  until  we  came  within  a few  perches  of  them.  They  com- 
menced a fire  upon  us,  which  we  could  only  make  a feeble  attempt 
to  return.  Our  numbers  or  our  state  of  preparation  for  combat 
was  not  such  as  to  enable  us  to  stand  any  serious  contest.  We, 
however,  with  much  difficulty  advanced  towards  and  joined  the 
main  body,  with  the  loss  of  some  four  or  five  men  killed  and 
wounded. 
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General  Roache  having  received  an  express,  that  Sir  John 
Moore  was  on  the  point  of  being  reinforced  with  two  regiments, 
the  Queen’s  and  29th,  which  were  advancing  by  a forced  march 
from  Bally  hack,  where  they  had  landed  from  England  that  day, 
and  who  were  at  that  moment  within  a short  distance  of  the  scene 
of  action,  and  finding  too  that  his  ammunition  was  exhausted,  re- 
solved that  we  should  retire  in  the  best  possible  order,  and  fall 
back  once  more  on  Wexford.  A body  of  the  enemy  kept  ad- 
vancing in  a parallel  line  with  us,  and  continued  to  throw  some 
shells,  and  discharge  some  cannon,  which,  if  well  directed,  must 
have  made  considerable  havoc,  as  we  marched  in  a very  crowded 
manner  by  a narrow  road.  However,  we  suffered  but  little  in  our 
retreat. 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  I believe  with  truth,  that  the  loss  in 
Sir  John  Moore’s  army  was  much  greater  than  in  ours  ; they  lost, 
1 believe,  near  two  hundred  in  killed,  and  more  than  that  number 
in  wounded.  We  certainly  did  not  lose  near  this  number,  and 
there  were  no  prisoners  taken  at  either  side.  General  Moore  was, 
I believe,  on  the  point  of  retreating,  until  he  learned  that  the  re- 
inforcement before  mentioned,  was  rapidly  advancing  to  his  sup- 
port. The  battle  lasted  about  four  hours  without  intermission, 
and  was,  towards  its  close,  very  doubtful  as  to  its  final  issue. — 
Had  it  been  possible  to  bring  one  quarter  of  our  pikemen  into 
action  on  that  day,  the  King’s  troops  would  have  been  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  certain  defeat  and  destruction  must  have  followed. 
They  were  not  near  any  garrison  town  to  take  shelter  in,  and  to 
the  certainty  of  an  approaching  reinforcement,  and  our  want  of 
ammunition,  could  they  alone  attribute  their  being  left  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field.  We  retreated  in  perfect  good  order  to  Wexford, 
where  in  a sound  sleep  I forgot  my  toils  and  misfortunes,  and  had 
a temporary  exemption  from  cares,  that  many  under  more  pros- 
perous circumstances  were  not  free  from. 

While  the  insurgents  and  the  army  were  engaged  at  Longraig, 
the  necessary  absence  of  many  influential  leaders  from  Wexford, 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  some  brutal  and  sanguinary  men,  the 
off- scour  in  gs  of  the  camp,  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  a number 
of  persons  who  were  confined  in  the  gaol  of  that  town.  To  this 
perpetration  of  the  most  atrocious  of  all  outrages,  the  cold-blood- 


ed  murder  of  many  worthy  men,  they  were  prompted  by  the  re- 
presentations of  a few  belonging’  to  the  middle  class,  who,  hav- 
ing first  procured  for  them  a quantity  of  ardent  spirits,  haran- 
gued the  multitude  and  recommended  them,  as  a measure  of  re- 
’aliation,  for  the  cruelties  which  had  been  practised  on  the  people, 
foput  the  prisoners  to  death  without  trial.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Mr.  Bagenal  Harvey,  Mr.  Edward  Hay,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Wexford  Committee  interposed  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this 
barbarous  advice,  for  their  lives  bad  nearly  paid  the  forfeit  of  their 
humanity,  and  the  ungovernable  multitude,  whose  thirst  of  ven- 
geance had  been  heightened  by  strong  liquors,  brought  forth  from 
their  place  of  confinement,  thirty-six  gentlemen,  traders  and  far- 
mers, and  murdered  them  in  cold  blood  on  the  bridge  of  Wexford - 

It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  palliating  this  dreadful  massacre, 
or  the  previous  and  subsequent  murders  perpetrated  at  Vinegar 
Hill  and  Scullabogue,  that  I feel  bound  to  assert,  in  justice  to  the 
Insurgents,  that  they  never  committed  a single  outrage  on  persons 
or  property  until  they  thought  they  had  found  a justification  of 
their  wickedness,  in  the  examples  which  had  been  furnished  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Magistrates,  Military  and  Yeomanry.  If  the  un- 
fortunates who  lost  their  lives  at  the  places  before  mentioned,  had 
been  aware  of  the  wanton  cruelties  and  cold-blooded  murders  pre- 
viously committed  on  the  industrious  classes,  they  would  have 
raised  their  hands  to  God  in  their  last  moments,  and  invoked  his 
judgments  on  those  bad  men,  whose  abominable  barbarity  was  the 
principal  cause  of  bringing  them  to  a premature  and  melancholy 
fate.  If,  at  a future  period,  some  accomplished  writer  should 
consign  to  the  page  of  history,  a record  of  those  horrible  atroci- 
ties, may  he  in  a spirit  of  impartiality  note,  that  the  Insurgent  de- 
pot of  wounded  men  was  burned  in  New  Ross  by  the  Military; 
that  the  Insurgent  hospital  of  Ennisoorthy  was  burned  by  the  Yeo- 
manry, with  its  sick  and  wounded  inmates,  and  that  the  sick  and 
wounded  Insurgents  in  the  hospital  of  Wexford  were  murdered  by 
the  militia  and  yeomanry  when  they  had  re- possessed  themselves  of 
that  town,  under  the  command  of  General  Lake.  May  those  acts 
ot  infuriate  vengeance  which  were  executed  by  the  Insurgents  at 
that  period,  serve  as  a lesson  to  their  betters,  never  again  to  fur- 
nish them  examples  of  deliberate  cruelty. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Buttle  of  Vinegar  Hill,  and  defeat  of  the  Insurgents — They 
retreat  upon  Wexford.  Wexford  approached  by  three  armies, 
under  three  different  Generals.  Three  of  the  Insurgent  leaders 
and  three  of  his  Majesty's  officers  deputed  to  meet  the  command - 
ers  of  the  different  armies , to  treat  for  peace. — The  Author  one 
of  these  deputies.  His  imminent  danger  in  Wexford , after  his 
return  with  the  King's  troops . 

General  Johnson  hat!  advanced  on  the  19th,  so  as  to  arrive 
within  a few  miles  of  Enniscorth  v,  and  on  the  ‘20th  of  June,  while 
we  were  fighting  Sir  John  Moore,  he  took  up  a position  on  the 
south  side  of  the  town  of  Enniscorthv,  where  on  the  same  evening: 
his  out-posts  were  attacked  by  a division  of  the  Vinegar  Hill  army 
under  the  Rev.  Moses  Kerns,  and  driven  back  on  the  main  body  at 
Daphne,  within  about  a mile  of  the  town. 

The  morning  of  the  2 1st  of  June  was  ushered  in  by  the  tre- 
mendous roaring  of  cannon  on  Vinegar  Ilill,  which  did  not  awaken 
me,  although  the  country  all  around  was  shaken  by  those  terrible 
harbingers  of  slaughter  and  destruction,  and  that  we  were  then 
only  eleven  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  action.  I was  first 
roused  by  a messenger  sent  to  me  to  attend  at  a meeting  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  Wexford,  and  many  other  persons  of  influence 
from  the  country  parts,  then  sitting  at  Lord  Kingsborough’s 
lodgings.  At  this  meeting,  besides  the  most  influential  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Wexford,  several  gentlemen  and  officers  who  were 
our  prisoners,  and  many  respectable  men  from  different  parls  of 
the  county  were  present ; here  the  first  intelligence  of  the  defeat 
of  our  forces  at  Vinegar  Hill  was  conveyed  to  this  assembly,  and 
that  ti'ree  armies  were  about  to  advance  on  Wexford,  under  three 
distinct  generals  of  great  character  and  experience.  The  princi- 
pal army  under  General  Lake,  the  Commander-in-chief,  from 
Vinegar  Hill;  General  Sir  John  Moore,  from  Horetown,  or  Loiu 
graig  ; and  the  third  under  General  Needham,  from  Oulart,  It 
will  be  supposed  that  this  was  not  one  of  our  gay  meetings.  The 
soul  of  every  brave  man  in  Wexford  rose  however  superior  to 
the  danger  that  menaced  him,  and  which  could  not  be  averted. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  idle  deliberation.  The  principal 
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riiatier,  however,  that  occupied  the  serious  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing, was  already  decided  on  before  I had  arrived,  so  that  it  [ was 
even  disposed  to  raise  my  voice  against  it,  I was  too  late,  it  not 
being  known  in  due  time,  where  I slept  the  previous  night,  in  or- 
der to  require  my  attendance  as  early  as  others.  The  matter  ad- 
justed was,  that  three  deputies  from  our  body  should  accompany 
three  officers  of  the  King’s  troops,  then  our  prisoners,  with  let- 
ters from  Lord  Kings  borough  also  our  prisoner,  announcing  to 
the  respective  generals  of  the  different  hostile  armies,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Wexford  were  ready  to  deliver  it  up  into  their  hands 
on  condition  of  being  protected  in  their  persons  and  property. 
This  was  considered  only  a rational  and  natural  condition,  and 
such  as  the  Insurgents,  in  their  hey-day  of  victory,  were  not  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  refuse  ; but  the  principal  difficulty  was  in  finding 
persons  willing  and  qualified  to  undertake  those  perilous  missions; 
yet  no  other  plan  was  suggested,  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  town,  and  perhaps  a great  portion  of  the 
country  was  to  be  apprehended,  if  resistance  continued  under  such 
hopeless  circumstances.  In  this  emergency  two  gentlemen  had 
offered  their  services  before  I arrived  ; Mr.  Edward  Ilay,  the  able 
and  lamented  author  of  the  history  of  the  Wexford  Insurrection, 
being  the  first  to  brave  death,  if  necessary,  in  the  service  of  the 
public.  To  meet  General  Needham  on  his  march  from  Oulart, 
Mr.  Hay  was  accompanied  by  Captain  M'Manus,  of  the  Antrim 
Militia,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  after  the  defeat  of  Colonel 
Walpole’s  party,  at  Tubberneering,  on  the  4th  June,  near  Gorey. 
Mr.  Robert  Carty,  of  Birchgrove,  set  out,  accompanied  by  Lieu- 
tenant Harman,  of  the  North  Cork  Militia,  to  meet  Sir  John 
Moore.  However,  by  far  the  most  dangerous  mission  was  still 
unprovided  for,  when  I made  my  appearance.  To  meet  the  prin- 
cipal army,  under  the  Commander-in-chief,  General  Lake,  pre- 
sented the  double  hazard  of  being  obliged  first  to  pass  through 
the  entire  body  of  the  Insurgent  army,  flying  from  Vinegar  Hill, 
now  enraged  to  desperation  by  their  recent  defeat,  and  immedi- 
ately after  to  meet  a merciless  soldiery.  To  soften  those  frightful 
pictures  in  the  proposed  embassy,  there  could  not  be  brought  to 
the  recollection  of  any  man  present,  one  act  of  clemency,  of  which 
the  said  General  Lake,  in  the  course  of  his  military  career  in  Ire- 
land, could  with  justice  be  accused.  The  Wexford  folk  were 
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loud  in  their  lamentations, 'yet  no  one  ventured  to  offer  his  services.. 
Tho’  1 placed  no  faith  in  General  Lake,  and  with  the  example  of 
my  lamented  friend,  Furlong’s  fate,  at  Koss,  still  fresh  in  my 
mind,  1 could  scarce  entertain  a doubt  of  being  immolated  by  some 
of  my  most  bitterest  enemies,  at  Enniscorthy  ; yet,  having  been 
feelingly  appealed  to,  my  better  understanding  gave  way,  which, 
no  doubt,  could  not  be  the  ca.se,  were  I aware  that  any  formidable 
force  could  be  kept  together,  to  extort  those  terms  from  the  King’s 
officers,  which  an  oyer- hasty  submission  and  pusillanimous  con- 
duct would  not  be  likely  to  procure.  It  being,  however,  so  strong- 
ly impressed  on  my  mind,  that  thousands  of  lives  might  be  saved 
by  the  undertaking,  I agreed  to  accompany  Captain  O’llea,  of 
the  North  Cork  Militia,  to  Enniscorthy.  On  entering  the  street 
of  Wexford,  from  Lord  Kingsborough’s  lodgings,  a crowd  of  my 
warm-hearted  countrymen  got  round  me,  having  heard  of  my  pro- 
posed journey  ; they  declared,  in  the  most  determined  tone, 
they  would  suffer  no  party  to  influence  me  to  leave  them,  or  to  go 
on  such  a desperate  embassy.  The  example  of  Mr.  Furlong’s 
case,  they  said  was  sufficient.  All  expostulation  was  vain,  and  I was 
obliged  to  return  to  the  party  within  doors,  and  never  did  I think 
of  that  occurrence  since  but  with  the  deepest  anguish.  A man, 
who  found  he  possessed  so  strongly  the  confidence  and  regard  of  such 
a generous  and  brave  people,  should  not  for  a moment  separate 
himself  from  them,  but  with  them  be  content  to  share  one  common 
fate;  yet,  I knew,  that  if  I separated  myself  for  the  moment, 
it  was  for  my  country’s  good ; my  heart  was  with  Ihem,  and  I am 
sure  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  me  on  similar  errands  possessed 
the  same  kind  feeling. 

On  returning  to  Lord  Kingsborough  and  the  other  gentlemen, 
who,  from  the  windows,  witnessed  the  scene  I have  described,  his 
Lordship  proposed  to  come  down  stairs  into  the  street,  to  expostu- 
late with,  and  explain  to  an  immense  crowd  now  collected,  the 
great  utility,  nay  the  indispensible  necessity,  of  my  proceeding 
without  delay  to  head-quarters,  but  the  gentlemen  in  the  room  and 
myself  represented  the  imprudence  of  his  Lordship’s  going  among 
the  people.  Several  Wexford  gentlemen  spoke  to  the  people,  but 
they  were  not  to  be  reasoned  with  at  the  moment,  and  sufficient 
time  was  allowed  that  they  might  disperse;  and,  in  the  mean  time. 
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Lord  Kingsborougb,  as  advised,  kept  close  in  his  room.  The 
people  of  Wexford  seemed  still  to  entertain  their  accustomed  re- 
spect for  a Nobleman  holding  high  military  rank  under  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  his  being  some  time  their  prisoner  excited  their  sympa- 
thy and  obtained  their  forgiveness  of  the  injuries  which  he  had 
done  the  people,  while  adverse  fortune  softened  down  that  hauteur 
which  his  overgrown  power  had  generated,  and  taught  him,  at 
least,  a semblance  of  humility,  which  until  then  was  acknowledged 
to  be  very  foreign  to  his  official  character.  He  began  to  relax  in 
his  hatred,  if  n >t  to  form  some  little  affection  for  those  people  whom 
he  had  so  unjustly  persecuted  and  assisted  to  divide,  and  whose 
aptitude  to  forgive  injuries,  when  misfortunes  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  perpetrator  longer  to  indict  them,  can  scarcely  find  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  any  country  in  Europe.  It  happened, 
however,  fortunately  for  his  Lordship,  that  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Wexford  people  with  his  loyal  achievements  outside  their  own 
County  was  but  limited,  or  amongst  the  middle  and  lower  orders 
some  might  have  been  found  desperate  enough  to  call  for  public 
vengeance,.  A magnanimous  individual,  or  body  of  individuals, 
finding  their  enemy  prostrate,  and  thrown  by  the  fortune  of  war 
into  their  hands,  may  readily  pardon  injuries  received  by  them- 
selves, when  they  might  not  so  readily  pass  over  serious  offences 
againt  the  public,  by  those  who  supported  a regular  system  of  op- 
pression. For  my  own  part  I rejoice  in  the  humanity  his  Lordship 
experienced  whilst  our  prisoner,  as  well  on  account  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people  of  my  native  county,  as  for  the  opportunity  it 
afforded  him  of  contradicting  the  maligners  of  Irishmen,  when 
they  identify  the  name  of  papist,  insurgent,  and  rebel,  with  all  that 
is  base,  wicked,  and  detestable  in  the  human  character.  Such 
kindness  as  he  then  experienced,  has,  it  is  presumed,  converted  a 
persecutor  of  the  people  into  a warm  friend  to  liberality  and  to 
his  country. 

Having  ventured  out  of  Lord  Kingsborongh’s  lodgings  a second 
time,  when  the  crowd  was  nearly  dispersed, and  having  explained 
to  the  remaining  part  the  great  benefits  represented  to  me  as  likely 
to  ensue  from  my  mission,  they  were  the  more  easily  persuaded  to 
give  a reluctant  assent  to  my  going,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ardent 
prayers  were  offered  up  by  them  for  the  success  of  my  undertaking 
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On  parting  I advised  them  to  stick  firmly  by  each  other,  and  to 
remain  encamped  outside  the  town  ; to  hold  their  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  guard  against  any  surprise,  until  they  had  heard  the 
result  of  the  mission.  Captain  O’Hea  and  I then  set  out  on  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  excursions  ever  undertaken  in  this,  or  perhaps 
in  any  other  country.  The  other  gentlemen,  who  proceeded  al- 
ready on  similar  errands,  took  the  precaution  of  disguising  their 
military  companions ; laying  aside  the  military  garb,  and  cloathing 
themselves  as  private  gentlemeD,  though  the  country  which  they 
had  to  pass  through  was  so  deserted  as  scarcely  to  need  this  pre- 
caution. They  had  only  to  dread  the  hostility  of  the  military  or 
their  Generals  on  the  delivery  of  their  despatches,  or  before  they 
could  accomplish  what  they  undertook  to  perform.  V ery  different 
were  the  dangers  which  I had  to  encounter,  in  conveying  an  officer 
dressed  in  full  uniform  through  the  entire  body  of  retreating  In- 
surgents, maddened  by  defeat  and  despair. 

Those  were  the  men  through  whose  ranks  we  must  of  necessity 
pass,  to  whom  the  sight  of  a red  coat  was  'an  object  but  too  likely 
to  awaken  their  anger  and  to  arouse  their  resentment.  But  as 
neither  Captain  Hea  nor  myself  put  on  a disguise  of  any  kind,  it 
was  to  the  interposition  of  providence  we  owed  our  lives  on  that 
eventful  day.  Many  guns  were  presented  at  him.  and  the  murderous 
trigger  about  to  be  drawn  at  different  stages  of  the  journey  from 
Wexford  to  Enniscorthy  ; yet  some  frieDd,  some  acquaintance,  or 
person  whom  the  love  of  mercy  had  not  vet  ' abandoned,  would  slay 
the  upraised  and  hostile  arm.  Those  to  whom  I was  unknown  had 
often  determined  to  take  summary  vengeance  on  Captain  O’Hea 
and  me,  but  on  my  explaining  to  them  the  objects  of  our  journey, 
or  on  the  kind  interference  of  some  humane  friend,  of  whom  I had 
many  among  the  retreating  Insurgents,  our  lives  were  preserved.— 
Much  was  due  at  a very  critical  period  to  Generals  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald and  Edward  Roache,  as  few  others  could  have  succeeded 
in  resisting  the  fiery  and  unmerciful  violence  of  a man  named 
Whelan.  He  had  his  pistol  presented  at  Captain  O’Hea,  and  was 
ready  to  draw  the  trigger,  when  those  gentlemen  advanced  be- 
tween the  party,  and  snatched  his  devoted  victim  from  the  arm  of 
the  ruthless  savage.  This  same  desperado,  it  is  alledged,  was 
the  man  who  afterwards  shot  Lieutenant  Harman  near  Wexford, 
as  he  and  Mr.  Carty  were  proceeding  on  their  embassy  to  Gene* 
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ral  Moore.  Of  llie  perils  of  that  clay,  and  the  manner  1 braved 
every  danger,  and  surmounted  every  obstacle  in  protecting  my 
companion,  the  Captain  himself  gave  a candid  and  honourable 
account  so  far  as  prudence  would  allow  him,  in  forwarding  a detail 
to  Government  which  they  might  from  its  brevity  be  more  likely 
to  peruse,  and  for  which  I refer  to  the  document  itself,  as  copied 
underneath  : — 

“ The  Certificate  of  John  O’Hea,  Captain  in  the  North  Cork 
Militia — shewed), 

“ That  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  June,  1798,  Cap- 
tain O’lka  of  the  North  Cork  Militia,  then  commanded  by 
Lord  Kinsborough,  was  ordered  by  that  Nobleman  at  the 
request  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Wexford,  where  they 
were  then  both  prisoners,  to  carry  terms  of  capitulation  to  Gene- 
ral Lake,  then  at  Enniscorthy.  It  being  a service  of  danger  for 
an}' person  to  attend  Captain  Q’Hea  on  this  embassy,  he  being 
dressed  in  his  uniform,  to  enable  him  to  approach  his  Majesty’s 
army  with  safety,  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  any  person  to 
undertake  it,  when  Mr.  Cloney  offered  to  do  it  at  the  risque  of 
his  life.  The  danger  and  peril  they  were  in  when  passing 
through  the  whole  Insurgent  army,  after  their  late  defeat,  was 
so  great,  that  Captain  O’Mea  must  inevitably  have  fallen  a 
victim  but  for  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Mr.  Cloney,  who  repeat- 
edly assured  Captain  O’Hea  that  he  would  lose  his  life  in  case  of 
any  attack  upon  him  before  he  should  be  injured.  Mr.  Cloney  ts 
conversation  to  Captain  O’Hea  manifested  every  wish  for  peace, 
and  a desire  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood.  In  passing  through 
the  fugitive  rebels  they  several  times  threatened  to  put  Captain 
O’Hea,  who  appeared  in  uniform,  to  death,  but  on  Mr.  Cloney’s 
earnest  expostulation,  (hey  suffered  him  to  convoy  Captain 
O’Hea  safely  to  General  Lake.  On  Captain  O’Hea  representing 
to  General  Lake  that  Mr.  Cloney  had  fulfilled  his  engagement  and 
performed  what  he  had  at  so  much  peril  undertaken,  the  General 
was  good  enough  to  grant  him  a pass  in  conjunction  with  others 
who  came  on  a similar  errand,  to  return  to  Wexford,  all  which 
circumstances  Captain  0’IIea  states  to  be  strictly  true.” 

JOHN  O'  HE  A, 

Ciqit,  N.  C,  Militia. 
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When  the  last  of  the  retreating  Insurgents  had  passed,  and  we 
had,  in  some  degree,  resumed  our  usual  cheerfulness,  we  per- 
ceived that  we  were  within  two  miles  of  Enniscorthy,  which  cir- 
cumstance renewed  our  anxious  solicitude.  The  tables  were  now 
to  be  changed.  My  protecting  powers  had  ceased,  and  though 
I had  no  doubt  of  Captain  O’Hea’s  returning  those  kind  offices 
which  he  had  himself  experienced  from  me,  though  he  was  until 
that  morning  quite  unknown  to  me,  yet  the  idea  of  owing  my  life 
to  any  interference,  and  the  very  rational  doubt  that  such  interfe- 
rence would  prove  effectual,  brought  on  the  reflection  that  my  un- 
dertaking was  worse  than  quixotic.  However,  I suppressed  those 
feelings,  and  resolved  to  brave  every  danger  attendant  on  an  em- 
bassy, the  like  of  which  I would  again  dread  more  than  the  dan- 
gers of  the  field  for  a summer’s  campaign.  We  now  consulted  on 
the  manner  in  which  we  should  approach  the  out-posts  of  the 
King’s  troops,  or  rather  some  infuriate  detachments  that  had  ad- 
vanced in  pursuit  of  their  retreating  opponents,  and  were  still  en- 
gaged in  dispatching  the  wounded  and  stragglers  who  had  not 
been  able  to  get  out  of  their  reach,  and  many  of  whom  sheltered 
themselves  in  ditches  and  hedges  near  the  high  road.  Mercy  at 
this  moment  was  out  of  the  question.  The  rl  urks  are  reproached 
as  acting  with  a total  disregard  for  the  laws  of  war  and  humanity. 
The  picture  w*as  here  nearly  realized,  except  that  the  incumbrance 
of  heads  and  ears  returning  to  the  camp  was  omitted.  But  indeed 
they  were  rebels,  and  mercy  to  such,  it  was  contended  by  some, 
should  not  be  extended  by  God  or  man.  We  entered  a cabin  on 
the  road  side,  and  here  we  found  a tremendous  long  pike,  the  head 
of  which  we  struck  off,  and  having  tied  a white  handkerchief 
round  its  top,  it  was  carried  by  my  companion,  as  a flag  of  truce, 
in  so  very  conspicuous  a manner  that  it  might  easily  have  been 
floating  in  the  air  at  a considerable  distance. 

On  coming  within  about  a mile  of  Enniscorthy  town,  we  could 
perceive  many  of  the  soldiers  still  engaged  in  the  work  of  slaugh- 
ter. The  dead  and  dying  were  scattered  promiscuously  in  fields, 
in  dykes,  on  the  roads,  or  wherever  chance  had  directed  their 
last  steps,  and  where  their  barbarous  butchers  hastened  to  put  a 
period  to  their  miseries.  In  one  place  we  beheld  some  men  with 
arms,  and  some  with  legs  off,  and  others  cruelly  mutilated  in  va- 
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Tious  ways;  horses,  with  their  necks  broken,  and  their  cars,  with 
women  and  children  under  them,  either  dead  or  dying  in  the  road 
and  ditches,  where,  in  their  precipitate  flight,  they  had  been  upset. 
The  town  and  environs  of  Enniscorthy  presented  to  the  view  such 
a picture  as  no  pencil  could  attempt  to  draw.  Here  was  to  be  seen 
such  an  accumulation  of  human  misery  consequent  on  the  ravages 
of  war,  that  the  sickened  mind  recoils  with  horror  from  its  con- 
templation. 

On  entering  that  part  of  the  town  called  Dromgoole,  Captain 
O’Hea  met  some  of  his  acquaintances  who  conducted  us  safely  to 
the  Cominander-in-Chief’s  lodgings.  I was  so  far  fortunate  that 
the  most  violent  of  the  Enniscorthy  loyalists  were  with  General 
Moore,  as  they  had  fled  from  Wexford  to  Duncannon  Fort  on  the 
surrender  of  the  former  place  to  our  forces.  After  stopping  a 
short  time  at  General  Lake’s  head-quarters,  and  venturing  imme- 
diately to  walk  into  the  street,  I met  a gentleman,  an  old  and  in- 
timate neighbour  of  mine,  a magistrate  of  the  county  Wexford. — 
A close  acquaintance  had  for  some  time  subsisted  between  him 
and  myself.  In  one  of  those  derangements  of  his  affairs,  which 
then  as  well  as  since  were  wry  frequent,  my  father  joined  him  in 
a security,  on  which  he  raised  a sum  of  money.  I had  recently 
myself  saved  him  in  the  public  street  of  Enniscorthy  from  the 
whip  of  an  ascendancy-man,  who  has  since  for  many  years  filled 
a public  situation  in  Wexford.  Tho’  this  friendship  of  my  father 
and  myself  had,  in  this,  my  hour  of  danger,  been  obliterated  from 
my  neighbours’  memory,  the  recollection  of  it  was  not  lost  on  the 
ascendancy  gentleman  and  his  father,  a captain  of  yeomanry,  for 
the  latter  came  forward  on  my  trial,  to  impeach  the  testimony 
of  a loyal  protestant  yeoman,  who  appeared  in  my  favour  to  rebut 
a vital  charge. 

This  loyal  Captain  took  upon  himself  to  swear  on  my  trial,  that 
he  considered  the  witness  was  an  United  Irishman  so  early  as  the 
year  1793,  when  no  such  individual  designation  was  heard  of  in 
Ireland.  On  coming  up  to  me  he  roared  out  in  a most  boisterous 
way,  in  the  hearing  of  several  officers  and  yeomen,  that  I had  been 
in  friendly  conversation  with  him  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
May,  and  was  in  the  course  of  that  evening  at  the  head  of  one 
thousand  men.  This  violent  denunciation  uttered  against  me  in 
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tire 'hearing  of  so  many,  who  were  only  looking  out  for  victims  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  on,  (which  they  proved  by  shooting  loyal 
Protestants  who  inconsiderately  appeared  as  i did  in  coloured 
clothes,)  rendered  my  escape  providential  in  the  extreme.  I re- 
turned hastily  to  the  place  where  I had  left  my  companion  ; as  we 
had  been  ordered,  on  sending  up  our  despatches  to  General  Lake, 
to  remain  in  Euniscorthy  until  next  morning,  when  we  were  to 
accompany  his  army  to  Wexford.  A small  kitchen  was  the  only 
sitting  place  assigned  us,  where  were  our  friends  Mr.  Hay  and 
Captain  M‘Manus,  who  had  arrived  before  us  ; for,  having  missed 
General  Needham,  they  thought  it  right  to  proceed  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

In  this  little  kitchen  a man  and  woman  were  occupied  in  preparing 
dinner  for  General  Lake,  his  staff,  and  many  other  Generals, 
Lcrds,  and  persons  of  high  rank;  the  principal  dish  was  a large 
round  of  beef,  of  which  I asked  the  cook’s  permission  to  cut  a 
portion.  He  was  shocked  and  alarmed  at  my  request,  and  said 
that  their  lives  would  pay  the  forfeit  of  such  compliance.  The 
other  gentlemen,  although  very  hungry,  felt  alarmed  at  the 
proposal,  and  declined  interfering.  I continued  my  entreaties, 
and  at  length  declared  it  was  better  to  be  shot  than  starved.  I took 
up  the  beef  with  much  difficulty,  for  no  one  would  assist  me,  and 
applying  for  a knife  the  cooks  would  not  furnish  one.  I then  took 
up  a rusty  sword  that  lay  near  rae  and  attempted  to  hackle  the  beef, 
which  the  cooks  perceiving  immed’ately  procured  me  a knife,  and 
I cut  a pretty  good  allowance  for  the  two  officers,  Mr.  Hay,  Mr. 
Nicholas  Dixon,  of  Castlebridge,  and  a Mr.  Patrick  Murphy,  of 
Wexford,  who  accompanied  us,  with  which  having  got  some  bread 
we  dined  comfortably.  A Mr.  John  CoSclough,  who  was  with  the 
army,  and  afterwards  fell  in  a duel  with  Henry  Tottenham,  of  Ross, 
happened  to  ccme  in,  and  he  being  an  acquaintance  of  mine, 
kindly  procured  us  a bottle  of  whiskey  and  some  sugar,  of  which 
we  made  punch,  which  completed  our  repast. 

Some  officers  of  the  King’s  army  soon  after  came  in  and  gave 
an  imperfect  detail  of  the  day’s  battle.  The  King’s  forces,  they 
said,  consisted  in  all  of  about  fourteen  thousand  men,  and  it  was 
computed  that  the  Insurgents  amounted  to  twenty  thousand.  Ge- 
neral Lake  commanded  in  chief,  and  had  the  strongest  division 
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under  him  at  the  North  side  of  the  hill  ; General  Needham  was  to 
occupy  a position  east  of  the  hill*  hut  he,  through  some  unac- 
countable cause,  did  not  come  up,  and  it  has  been  confidently  stated 
that  he  received  instructions  the  evening  before  the  battle  to  leave 
a passage,  by  which  the  people  might  retreat.  General  Johnson 
commanded  the  division,  occupying  the  west  and  southwest  sides 
of  the  town,  so  that  the  unhappy  people  were  nearly  hemmed  in 
on  all  sides.  The  action  commenced  early,  and  was  well  contested 
for  some  hours  ; but  the  power  of  the  artillery  which  played  upon 
the  tovCn  and  the  hill  from  all  sides,  while  that  which  the  people 
had  was  scanty  and  badly  served,  made  their  situation  soon  unte- 
nable. The  entrance  to  the  town  was  fiercely  contested  with  Ge- 
neral Johnson,  by  a division  of  the  Insurgents,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Rev.  Moses  Kearns,  who  displayed  the  most  undaunted 
courage.  Mr.  Wm.  Barker,  a gentleman  who  had  seen  service 
on  the  continent,  exhibited  prodigies  of  valour,  and  lost  an  arm 
by  holding  his  post  to  the  last  on  the  bridge  ; but  the  resistance 
was  altogether  unavailing  against  so  powerful  a force  of  regular 
troops,  supplied  with  a numerous  artillery,  and  commanded  by 
able  generals.  Had  a proposal  been  acceded  to  which  was  made 
on  Vinegar  Hill  the  evening  before  the  battle,  by  some  of  the 
leaders,  to  pour  down  on  Lake’s  army  at  Solsborough,  where,  in 
consequence  of  extraordinary  fatigue,  by  forced  marches,  they 
lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  unable  to  offer  any  formidable 
resistance,  they  would  have  certainly  defeated  the  General,  for 
several  Officers  who  were  there  with  General  Lake,  assured  me  if 
they  had  been  attacked  that  night  from  Vinegar  Hill,  they  must 
have  been  inevitably  destroyed. 

I do  not  pretend  to  give  any  thing  like  an  account  of  the  battle 
of  Vinegar  Hill,  and  must  refer  my  readers  to  Mr.  Hay’s  history 
of  the  Wexford  Insurrection,  for  the  most  correct  general  account 
given  by  any  writer.  He  took  extraordinary  trouble  to  collect 
materials,  and  at  such  an  early  period  as  no  other  individual 
would  be  found  to  vindicate  the  character  of  his  unhappy  coun- 
trymen. After  talking  over  the  affairs  of  the  day,  our  party  re- 
tired from  the  kitchen  where  we  had  been  placed,  to  a small  room 
up  stairs.  Here  we  rolled  ourselves  in  some  blankets  and  slept  a 
few  hours,  when  we  were  called  on  to  appear  before  General 
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T ake,  This  military  tyrant  examined  Mr.  Hay  particularly,  as 
to  the  person  who  commanded  the  preceding  day  on  Vinegar  Hill  ? 
U hat  state  was  Wexford  in  ? Were  the  prisoners  safe  ? And  many 
other  questions  of  this  nature.  Mr.  Hay’s  answers  were  very 
cautious  and  laconic.  “ 1 tell  you,”  said  Lake,  “ if  the  hair  of  a 
prisoner  is  injured  in  Wexford,  I will  lay  the  town  in  Ashes.”— 
He  then  inquired  which  was  the  best  and  safest  road  to  Wexford  ? 
threatening  us  with  instant  death  if  we  misled  him.  He  seemed 
apprehensive  that  we  would  lead  him  into  an  ambuscade,  for  lie 
had  many  persons  with  him  who  knew  the  different  roads  as  well 
as  we  did.  What  agreeable  news  for  me,  and  what  a foolish  jour- 
ney ! 

The  following  was  the  answer  of  General  Lake  to  the  communi- 
cation made  him  by  Lord  Kingsborougb,  and  delivered  to  us  : — 

Lieutenant  General  Lake  cannot  attend  to  any  terms  by  rebels  in 
arms  against  their  Sovereign;  while  they  continue  so  he  must  use 
the  force  entrusted  to  him,  with  the  utmost  energy,  for  their  des- 
truction. To  the  deluded  multitude  he  promises  pardon,  on  their 
delivering  into  his  hands  their  leaders^  surrendering  their  arms, 
and  returning  with  sincerity  to  their  allegiance. 

(Signed)  G.  LAKE. 

Enniscorthy,  June  2*2ud,  179S. 

His  enquiries  being  ended,  and  his  answer  delivered,  he  said  we 
might  travel  in  either  front  or  rere  of  the  army,  on  our  return  to 
Wexford,  or  near  his  person,  if  we  considered  it  more  safe.  In 
this  offer  alone  did  he  evince  to  us  any  feeling  of  humanity  or 
courtesy  ; while  we  were  with  him,  my  horse  was  taken  away,  and 
this  caused  me  great  uneasiness,  as  I feared  that  on  foot  I could  not 
keep  up  to  the  officer  whou’as  to  accompany  me,  and  as  this  officer 
wished  to  keep  in  front,  I might,  if  left  behiud,  be  exposed  to 
considerable  danger  from  many  ruffianly  yeomen,  who  accom- 
panied the  King’s  troops,  or  followed  in  their  train.  I was,  how- 
ever, obliged  to  submit  to  this  arrangement,  as  there  was  no  re- 
medy. I set  out  with  a heavy  heart,  and  on  our  marching  through 
that  part  of  the  town  called  Templeshannon,  I was  assailed  by  a 
boyish  yeoman  and  a dragoon,  who  insisted  l should  stop  for 
the  coming  up  of  one  of  the  General  Officers  before  whom  they 
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were  to  arraign  me  as  a Rebel  Officer.  Captain  M‘Marius,  who 
now  occupied  Captain  O’ Ilea’s  place,  (as  Captain  O’llea  had  g >ne 
with  Mr.  Edward  Ilay  to  Ballinkeele,  tlie  seat  of  Mr.  Hay’s  fa- 
ther,) was  so  kind  and  attentive  as  not  to  advance  out  of  my  sight, 
now  attended  freely  to  my  call  for  relief.  He  quickly  ordered  the 
rascals  off,  and  left  me  at  liberty  to  proceed.  The  day  was  very 
warm,  and  the  roads  being  composed  chiefly  of  sand  at  bottom, 
were  heavy  for  footmen  ; I was  thereby  much  distressed  by  walk- 
ing the  entire  distance  to  Wexford.  Captain  M ‘Manus  and  I got 
a little  in  advance  of  the  army,  and  as  several  prisoners  were 
taken  by  sundry  parties,  who  were  proceeding  before  us,  this 
afforded  the  Captain  an  opportunity  of  exercising  hi*  humani- 
ty which  he  was  prompt  in  doing.  To  some  he  assigned  places 
among  the  Pioneers  ; to  others  who  appeared  aged  or  infirm  he 
gave  their  liberty,  desiring  them  to  niake  the  best  escape  they 
could.  Indeed  in  no  case  did  he  use  compulsion,  although  he,  no 
doubt,  had  a delicate  card  to  play  ; he  certainly  gave  me  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  humanity  which  had  been  exercised  by  the  peo- 
ple towards  him,  for  lie  proved  by  bis  conduct  on  this  day,  that 
be  was  worthy  of  it.  On  arriving  at  Wexford,  and  passing 
through  a place  called  the  Bull-ring,  I was  accosted  by  a Mr. 
John  Tench,  who  had  been  many  years  Sub-Sheriff  of  Wexford, 
and  then  a red-hot  loyalist.  Heat  once  denounced  me  as  the 
most  active  leader  through  the  Insurrection,  but  particularly  at 
Ross  battle,  and  he  swore,  with  great  vehemence  and  fury,  that 
I must  go  to  gaol.  Captain  M‘Manus  had  separated  from  me, 
and  not  being  sensible  of  the  danger  I had  to  encounter,  I had  in- 
considerately walked  alone  through  the  streets,  hut  most  fortu- 
nately at  this  critical  moment  Lieutenant  Anthony  Rudd,  of  Cap- 
tain Cornock’s  Yeoman  Infantry,  came  up,  and  immediately  after 
Captain  Solomon  Richards,  of  Solsborough,  Captain  of  the  Ennis- 
corthy  Yeoman  Cavalry.  Mr.  Rudd  represented  to  Captain 
Richards,  that  I had  protected  many  of  his  Corps  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  also  himself  and  other  friends  of  his  from  impending  de- 
struction, begging  at  the  same  time,  in  return,  that  the  Captain’s 
influence  should  be  used  for  me,  and  Mr.  Richards  said  he  was 
fully  aware  of  my  kindness  and  humanity,  “ Tench,”  said  he, 
“ if  you  persist  in  taking  Cloney  to  gaol  I will  accompany  him, 
and  if  in  my  power  have  him  speedily  liberated.”  Tench  then 
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walked  off,  and  Mr.  Rudd,*who  was  much  alarmed  fur  my  safely, 
conducted  me  to  the  lodgings  of  a cousin  of  his,  Mr.  William 
Rudd,  a Revenue  Officer,  and  since  for  many  years  Pro-collector 
of  Wexford  Port,  who  most  kindly  gave  me  part  of  his  own  bed 
or  four  nights.  This  gentleman  having  been  left  behind  by  the 
army  in  their  flight  from  Wexford,  was  brought  out  to  our  Camp  ; 
be  of  course  ran  the  greater  risque  in  sheltering  me.  Mr.  An- 
thony Rudd,  who  was  also  a Revenue  Officer,  as  well  as  a Yeoman 
Officer,  was  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  strenuous  loyalists 
in  the  County  Wexford,  and  was  considered  the  first  who  became 
an  Orangeman  in  Enniscorthy  ; yet  neither  his  orangeism  nor  his 
loyalty  caused  any  dimunition  of  his  gratitude,  or  any  drawback 
on  his  zeal  for  the  safety  of  one,  who  in  similar  circumstances, 
had  conferred,  (uninfluenced  by  party  feelings)  the  same  kind- 
ness on  himself  and  some  of  his  friends. 

In  the  two  following  letters,  which  are  copied  from  the  origi- 
nals, the  reader  will  perceive  further  proofs  of  the  gratitude  of 
Wexford  Protestants  to  the  Narrator,  for  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered them,  and  which  are  alike  honorable  to  all  the  parties 


Dear  Sir— I recollect  perfectly  well,  as  I was  passing  some  day 
during  the  unfortunate  rebellion  of  1798,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Goff,  near  your  late  father’s  residence  at  Money  bore,  I was  ar- 
rested by  some  men  who  threatened  me  with  immediate  death.  I 
begged  of  one  of  the  party  to  go  down  to  your  father’s  house  to 
acquaint  him  or  you  of  my  situation,  and  on  his  return  we  were 
immediately  liberated  and  allowed  to  proceed  ; and  I must  con- 
clude that  were  it  not  for  your  timely  interference,  my  life  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  the  forfeit,  for  wffiich  kind  and 
friendly  act  I shall  always  feel  grateful  and  obliged. 


Dear  Sir— I am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  bear  testimony 


Epniscorthy,  IT th  February,  1820. 


Thomas  Cloney,  Esq. 
&c.  &c. 


Believe  me,  dear  sir. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

JAMES  GOFF. 


Tomolossett,  20th  February,  1820. 
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lv>  what  I heard  my  Aunt,  the  late  Mrs.  Vero,  say  so  often  relative 
to  your  conduct  to  her  in  the  rebellion  of  1798.  She  always  spoke 
with  the  greatest  gratitude  of  you,  particularly  as  she  did  not  ex- 
pect kindness  from  you,  on  account  of  some  magisterial  business, 
where  Mr.  Vero,  her  husband,  acted  and  took  part  against  you 
shortly  before  that  period  ; and  she  considered  it  very  noble  mind- 
ed of  you  when  you  had  it  in  your  power  to  return  good  for  evil. 

I remain  your’s,  very  sincerely, 

SARAH  CRAM IELD.(u) 

Several  of  the  Enniscorthy  Yeomen  Cavalry  lodged  in  the  same 
house  in  which  1 was  concealed — my  being  there  was  known  to 
them  or  to  the  most  part  of  them,  yet  they  felt  as  honourable  men, 
and  acknowledged  the  services  I had  rendered  to  either  themselves, 
their  friends,  or  neighbours,  though  their  violence  or  fury  ge- 
nerally ran  high  against  all  those  concerned  in  the  Insurrection. 
This  feeling  of  gratitude  appeared  more  fully  on  my  trial  at  Wex- 
ford in  the  following  year. 

The  morning  after  1 had  occupied  my  new  and  dangerous  lodg- 
ings, Mr.  Anthony  Rudd  came  to  me  in  great  agitation  and 
alarm,  saying,  “ that  he  had  just  learned  that  a general  search 
was  about  to  be  made  through  the  town  for  the  discovery  of  con- 
cealed persons  and  arms,  and  he  could  not  suppress  his  great  con- 
cern lest  I should  he  taken,  and  that  my  escape  was  very  duubtfu 
and  my  fate  certain  if  I should  he  discovered.”  The  moment  was 
dreadful  to  me,  as  I apprehended  that  between  discovery  and 
death  the  interval  must  be  short  indeed. 

He  conducted  me  out  of  the  dwelling-house  to  an  adjacent  stable 
where  I ascended  the  loft,  on  which  there  was  a quantity  of  hay 
and  sonic  sacks  of  oats  beneath  it.  Here  I endeavoured  to  conceal 
myself  in  the  best  manner  circumstances  would  permit,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  I heard  a number  of  strange  voices  mingling  in  unin- 
telligible and  harsh  sounds  under  the  place  of  my  concealment. — 
These  sounds  proceeded  from  a party  of  Hessians  that  entered  the 
stable,  and  one  of  them  was  actually  ascending  the  loft  to  get  oats 
out  of  some  of  the  sacks  near  which  1 lay,  to  feed  their  horses,  when 

(ft)  I his  Lady  is  the  wife  of  a Protestant  Clergyman  residing  near  Ennis- 
corlhyv 
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suddenly  the  drum  beat  to  arms,  which  soon  relieved  me  from 
those  unwelcome  intruders. 

On  returning  to  the  dwelling-house  that  evening  late,  I was  met 
by  a Mr.  John  Austen,  of  Enniscorthy  and  a Mr.  L**— — , two  of 
the  Enniscorthy  Cavalry — (the  name  of  the  latter  I omit  mention- 
ing through  respect  for  his  connexions) — these  persons  did  not 
belong  to  the  party  who  lodged  in  the  house  ; they  addressed  me 
kindly,  and  I passed  on  to  Mr.  Rudd’s  room  ; but  from  the  occur- 
rences of  the  two  or  three  following  days,  I must  conceive  that  it 
was  by  those  gentlemen  my  enemies  were  informed  of  the  place 
where  I was  sheltered.  On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Archibald 
Jacob  surrounded  the  house  in  which  I lodged  with  guards  ; came 
up  stairs  himself  and  Major  Milward,  then  of  the  Wexford  Militia, 
and  searched  every  room,  corner,  and  crevice,  except  the  very 
room  which  I occupied,  and  one  where  a Lady  was  then  in  labour, 
and  in  a dangerous  way.  My  retreat  was  on  the  first  floor  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs.  I was  in  bed  where  I was  taking  some  break- 
fast, when  a servant  maid  ran  up  and  apprized  me  that  guards 
were  placed  round  the  house.  In  her  hurry  to  return  she  fortu- 
nately left  the  door  open.  I passed  from  the  bed  out  at  the  foot  of 
it  between  the  curtains  and  removed  the.  breakfast  apparatus. — 
The  room  then  appearing  so  unsuspicious  as  a place  of  conceal- 
ment, Milward  merely  looked  into  the  bed  and  seeing  the  clothes 
turned  up,  he  swore  I was  not  there.  Mr.  Jacob  said  he  had 
searched  to  the  very  roof  and  that  I must  not  be  in  the  house. — 
They  then  departed  for  that  day.  I however  forgot  to  state  that 
on  the  first  visit  they  resorted  to  the  stable,  and  not  finding  the 
key,  they  ordered  my  friend,  Mr.  Anthony  Rudd,  whom  they  hap- 
pened to  meet  in  the  house,  to  break  open  the  door,  which  he  de- 
clined doing.  They,  however,  got  it  done,  and  failing  there,  the 
second  visit  ended  as  before  related. 

On  the  third  day  they  came  again,  and  such  wras  the  alarm  my 
friends  were  in,  that  they  absolutely  forced  ino  to  go  under  the  hod 
of  the  lady  w ho  had  lain  in  only  the  night  or  day  before,  and  some 
of  the  party  attempted  to  enter  the  room,  when  oihers  cried  shame 
on  being  fold  of  the  lady’s  situation,  and  away  they  went  disap- 
pointed of  their  prey  a third  time,  but  still  convinced,  from  the  in- 


formation  they  had  received,  that  I must  he  somewhere  in  the  pre- 
mises. Mr.  Rudd  and  other  friends  came  now  to  offer  me  their 
warmest  congratulations  on  my  third  escape. 

It  was  during  this  awful  time  of  my  concealment  that  the  trials 
of  many  gentlemen  of  rank  were  going  on,  and  who  were  all  exe- 
cuted after  th'o  mere  shadow  of  trial,  viz : — the  aged,  the  virtu- 
ous, and  the  innocent  Mr.  Cornelius  Grogan,  Captain  Kcugh,  Mes- 
srs. Harvey,  Colclough,  Hay,  Roadie,  Kelly,  Esmonde  Kyan, 
P.  Prendergast,  and  others,  and  to  none  would  less  ceremony  be 
observed  than  to  myself,  if  taken.  My  friends,  Messrs.  Rudd, 
really  felt  more  alarmed  for  my  safety  than  1 did  myself,  for  they 
knew  the  vengeance  that  was  vowed  against  me,  and  the  fate  that 
awaited  me  if  1 had  been  taken.  On  the  night  of  that  day  my 
friends  held  a consultation  as  to  what  1 should  do  to  escape,  and 
it  was  agreed  on  by  them,  that  I should  be  furnished  with  a yeo- 
man’s undress  jacket  and  cap.  Those  articles  were  provided  for 
me,  and  I was  equipped  at  day-light  next  morning.  I was  fur- 
nished with  a bridle,  as  if  going  out  to  a pasture  to  bring  home 
my  horse.  My  good  friend,  Mr.  Wm.  Rudd,  having  provided 
ine  with  a small  flask,  filled  with  good  whiskey,  he  proceeded  be- 
fore me  just  as  the  sun  was  rasing,  to  open  the  hall-door,  beck- 
oning to  me  to  keep  back  until  he  first,  looked  out  to  see  if  the  coast 
was  clear.  His  prudence  on  tfiis  occasion  was  but  too  well  justi- 
fied ; for  the  two  yeomen,  who,  as  1 be  fore  stated,  met  me  on  the 
stairs,  and,  as  1 supposed,  proclaimed  my  place  of  retreat, 
were  on  horseback,  with  their  horse?  heads  up  to  the  door.  One 
step  in  advance  at  that  time  would  have  decided  my  fate.  I 
would  have  becu  dragged  to  prison  and  th  cnce  with  little  delay  to 
the  scaffold.  Mr.  Rudd  spoke  a few  wor  ds  to  those  worthies  at 
the  door,  and  no  sooner  had  they  rode  off  rapidly  to  the  south  side 
of  the  town  than  I started  to  the  north.  “Y  fou  must  now,”  said 
Mr.  Rudd,  in  a feeling  tone,  “ run  the  ga  nutlet,  and  may  God 
protect  you.”  This  was  a fervent  and  a si  ucere  prayer,  and  if 
ever  gratitude  was  indelibly  fixed  in  the  heart : of  man  for  kindness 
which  exposed  his  liberty,  if  not  his  life,  t(  > imminent  peril,  it 
was  on  mine  at  parting  from  him.  Mrs.  Scallai  i and  her  daughters, 
in  whose  house  I was,  paid  the  most  cordial  at!  ention  for  those  few 
nights  and  clays  of  my  tribulations  there.  It  v\  ras  of  that  kind  and 
affectionate  nature  that  cannot  be  overrated. 
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CHAP  XT 

The  Author  departs from  Wexford.' and  arrives  at  his  Fit* 
ther's  house  in  safety.  The  Insurgent  Army  is  derided  into  two 
different  bodies  at  Wexford.  One  Corps  marches  into  the  Courts 
ty  of  Wicklow.  The  other  corps,  after  holding  a council 
of  war,  marches  by  a circuitous  rout,  and  arrive  in  the  counties 
of  Carlow  and  Queen's  County.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Roache  returns 
t > Wexford,  and  i*  immediately  executed.  Some  privates  belonging 
to  the  Wexford  Jliltia,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  at  Gore's- 
bridge,  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  by  the  Insurgents . They  at. 
tack  C astlecomer , and  are  obliged  to  retreat* 

I departed  from  the  house  of  my  protectors  under  the  most  peri- 
lous circumstances,  but  further  delay  would  have  been  worse  than 
madness.  At  every  step  I walked,  in  passing  out  of  the  town,  I 
was  in  great  danger  of  meeting  an  enemy  who  would  stop  me,  as 
I was  very  generally  known  by  all  classes,  and  few  hostile  breasts 
were  yet  sufficiently  cooled  to  admit  a tender  or  compassionate 
feeling  for  an  opponent  who  had  been  so  recently  in  arms.  I 
passed  quickly  through  the  streets  until  I came  to  an  outlet  called 
the  Spa-well,  and  here  I saw  the  first  centinel  on  guard.  He 
stopped  and  was  flirting  with  a young  girl  who  was  passing  him 
to  milk  cows.  I desired  him,  in  a tone  of  authority,  to  desist, 
that  she  was  my  'maid.  lie  accordingly  obeyed  and  left  the  girl 
at  liberty  to  accompany  me  some  short  distance  on  my  way.  As 
I passed  on  towards  Fe  /rrcarrig,  about  a mile  from  the  town,  I 
overtook  a few  Dragoons  going  to  a Camp  that  had  been  pitched 
near  that  place.  One  of  them  accosted  me  and  asked  if  I was  go- 
ing for  my  horse  ? I answered,  yes.  “ Is  he  a good  horse/’ 
said  he  ; I replied  in  tjie  affirmative.  “ Well,”  said  he,  Mr.  Yeo- 
man, “ will  you  stand  a knock  r”  I said  I would,  and  we  agreed 
to  meet  on  my  return,  but  1 believe  no  one  w ill  suppose  1 was 
over  punctual  in  keeping  my  word.  When  1 got  out  of  their 
sight,  and  clear  of  the  walls  and  hedges  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
t >wn,  1 took  to  the  fields  at  some  distance  from  the  road,  and 
proceeded  with  a celerity  that  was  unusual  with  me  on  other  oc- 
casions. I was  sometimes  impeded  by  walls,  close  hedges,  or 
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ruins,  which  forced  mo  into  the  road  until  I got  clear  of  them. — 
When  about  four  miles  from  town,  one  of  those  obstacles  threw  me 
in  the  way  of  a body  ofPikemen  going  in  to  surrender  their  arms. 
Perceiving  the  pikes  before  the  men  could  have  a view  of  me,  I 
bounced  qu'ckly  over  the  road  ditch  and  concealed  myself  in  some 
furze  until  they  had  passed,  fearing  that  my  dress  might  have  ex- 
posed me  to  danger  from  those  who  did  not  know  me.  Some  dis- 
tance further  on  a second  party  came  on  me  by  surprise  at  a turn 
in  the  road,  some  of  whom  knew  me,  and  1 of  course  cautioned 
them  against  saying  they  had  seen  me.  A moment’s  reflection 
might  have  satisfied  mo  that  there  was  not  much  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  men  going  in  to  surrender  their  arms,  but  when 
one  cause  of  alarm  followed  so  quickly  on  another  my  mind  was 
so  agitated  that  there  was  little  room  for  reflection.  1 at  length 
arrived  at  a farmer’s  house  whose  name  was  Nicholas  Wickan, 
within  about  five  miles  of  Moneyhore,  my  father’s  place.  Here 
I got  some  refreshment,  and  was  accommodated  with  a horse  to 
carry  me  home.  The  man  insisted  on  sending  a boy  to  bring 
back  the  horse,  and  I contended  strongly  against  his  taking  this 
trouble,  as  I expected  1 would  find  some  body  alive  at  home  to  bring 
him  back,  but  the  man,  luckily  for  me,  persisted  in  sending  the 
boy,  and  when  I mounted  the  horse,  I directed  him  to  get  up 
behind  me,  which  he  did.  I then  set  off  somewhat  refreshed  from 
Wickan’s  house.  We  had  to  travel  through  bye  ways,  the 
ditches  on  each  side  of  which  were  mostly  covered  with  high 
furze,  as  were  many  of  the  fields  adjoining.  Behind  those  furze 
in  many  places  were  numbers  of  armed  men  sheltering  themselves 
from  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  I soon  afterwards  learned  from 
some  of  those  persons,  that,  having  seen  me  approach  in  my  Yeo« 
manry  dress,  their  fire-arms  were  frequently  presented  to  shoot 
me,  and  that  I would  certainly  have  lost  my  life,  had  not  the 
boy’s  grey  coat  been  providentially  observed,  which  arrested 
their  attention  and  induced  them  to  believe  that  I was  not  an  ene- 
my, when  accompanied  by  a grey-coated  boy.  On  approaching 
my  father’s  house  the  domestics  were  at  first  alarmed,  but  joy 
quickly  succeeded  to  apprehension.  They  had  heard  a repoit 
of  my  death  and  fully  credited  it,  and  they  were  now  of  course 
the  more  agreeably  surprised  at  my  happy  deliverance.  My  fa- 
ther and  sisters,  who  had  for  some  days  suffered  dreadfully  by  be. 
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uig  obliged  to  quit  their  home  and  take  shelter  in  the  miserable 
hut  of  a cottier,  on  a remote  spot  at  the  edge  of  a bog,  were,  a 
few  days  before  my  arrival,  invited  to  the  hospitable  residence  of 
their  respectable  and  most  kind-hearted  Protestant  friend,  Mr, 
Joshua  Lett,  living  near  Enniscorthy.  This  gentleman  whose 
name  I have  before  introduced,  shewed  the  greatest  kindness  and 
generosity  to  many  then  in  danger  and  distress,  as  well  as  to  my 
friends,  in  consequence  of  which  he  would  not  be  allowed  his 
claim  as  a suffering  loyalist  for  losses  sustained  during  the  Insur- 
rection. Had  Mr.  Lett’s  claim  been  based  upon  any  fact  which 
could  prove  that  his  zeal  was  not  strictly  regulated  by  notions  of 
honour  and  justice,  there  is  no  doubt  but  lie  would  have  been 
awarded  ample  compensation  for  his  losses.  But  he  was  a man 
incapable  of  oppressing  his  neighbour,  or  of  imbruing  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  his  fellow-creature,  and  his  noble  nature  spurned 
that  redress  which  could  only  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of 
cruelty  and  injustice.  If  examples  could  justify  him  in  the  adop- 
tion of  a different  course,  he  had  those  examples  in  the  conduct  of 
reighbouring  gentlemen,  who  were  awarded  more  than  ten- fold 
the  amount  of  what  they  had  lost  by  the  Insurgents, 

My  father  and  sisters  having  quickly  heard,  to  them  the  joyful 
tidings  of  my  safe  arrival,  came  homo  speedily  to  meet  one  whose 
supposed  death  had  already  cost  them  many  tears  of  affliction  and 
sorrow.  I shall  not  attempt  to  describe  our  affecting  interview.— 
The  past  griefs,  the  future  gloomy  prospects  were  for  a moment 
lost,  in  joy  and  hope,  at  this  endearing  meeting.  After  the  effects 
of  this  never-to-be-forgotten  scene  had  somewhat  subsided,  I 
became  solicitous  to  shelter  myself  from  arrest,  first  throwing  off 
my  borrowed  dress,  which  in  some  time  was  safely  returned  to 
Mr.  Rudd,  knowing  that  the  rage  of  party  was  still  too  violent 
for  any  man  implicated  as  I had  been,  to  calculate  on  personal 
security. 

I must  now  return  to  give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Insurgent  army,  which  I before  endeavoured  to  trace  until  it 
arrived  at  Wexford,  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  June.  Such 
was  the  confusion  and  dismay  on  that  evening,  that  the  leaders 
were  quite  divided,  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  or  what  course 
should  be  taken.  They  at  length  decided  on  dividing  their  force 
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into  separate  corps.  All  those  men  who  inhabited  the  country 
north  or  north-east  of  the  river  Slaney,  except  a small  party  with 
Father  Murphy,  crossed  Wexford  bridge,  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Garrett  Byrne,  Mr.  Esmond  Kyan, 
Mr.  Edward  Roache,  and  other  commanders.  The  other  division 
proceeded  some  few  miles  into  the  barony  of  Forth,  under  three 
clerical  commanders,  the  Rev.  Philip  Roache,  the  Rev.  Moses 
Kearns,  and  the  Rev.  John  Murphy.  This  corps  marched  into 
Bargy  Barony,  and  encamped  that  night  at  a place  called  Sleedagh, 
about  five  miles  from  Wexford.  Mr.  Kearns,  who  suffered  much 
from  a wound  he  received  at  Enniscorthy  the  preceding  day,  and, 
from  extreme  fatigue,  took  shelter  in  a farmer’s  house  on  the  way, 
was  left  behind  by  the  body  on  the  following  day.  A council 
of  war  was  held  this  night,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roache  strongly 
urged  the  propriety  of  their  sending  in  an  offer  to  Wexford,  of 
surrendering  their  arms  and  seeking  protection,  further  resistance 
being  considered  by  him  as  fruitless  and  unavailing.  The  Rev, 
John  Murphy  boldly  resisted  this,  and  declared  against  placing 
any  reliance  on  the  powers  that  were — for  his  part,  he  said  “ if 
he  stood  alone,  he  would  never  willingly  surrender  to  them.”— 
This  declaration,  supported  by  very  strong  and  conclusive  argu- 
ments, gained  over  the  whole  body  to  his  side,  and  they  at  once 
resolved  to  march  by  the  safest  rout  through  Scollagh  Gap  into 
the  county  Carlow',  and  thence  to  Castlecomer.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Roache  returned  to  Wexford,  where  lie  was  most  ignominious! y 
dragged  through  the  streets  to  the  scaffold,  with  very  little  delay, 
lie  deserved  a better  fate  ; his  conduct  to  Protestants,  as  truly 
.related  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon,  himself  a Protestant  clergyman, 
in  his  history  of  the  Wexford  Insurrection,  and  which  conduct  £ 
witnessed  in  many  instances  myself,  proved  him  to  be  both  gene- 
rous and  humane.  But  little  did  such  attributes  avail  a man  at 
that  moment. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  June,  the  Insurgent  body,  now 
commanded  by  the  Rev.  John  Murphy,  proceeded  thro’  the  county 
of  Carlow,  and  having  arrived  before  the  little  town  of  Gores- 
bridge,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  a show  of  defence  was  made  at 
a bridge  on  the  river  Barrow  by  a party  of  the  Wexford  Militia, 
but  they  were  quickly  repulsed,  driven  back  into  the  village,  and 
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nearly  all  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners.  The  pri- 
soners were  conveyed  with  the  Insurgents,  until  they  arrived  on  a 
ridge  of  hills  which  divides  the  counties  of  Carlow  and  Kilkenny 
from  the  Queen's  County.  Here,  to  their  eternal  dishonour  be  it 
told,  they  put  some  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  to  death,  and  bu- 
ried their  bodies  on  the  hill ; others  escaped  and  joined  their  friends. 
Injustice  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Murphy,  I must  here 
state,  that  these  murders  were  perpetrated  contrary  to  his  solemn 
injunctions,  and  that  they  were  the  result  of  long  felt  and  deadly 
malice,  entertained  by  some  of  the  Insurgents  towards  the  unfor- 
tunate Militiamen.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  men  fighting 
for  liberty  should  have  disgraced  themselves  by  such  barbarity. 
The  example  of  murdering  in  cold  blood  was,  no  doubt,  constantly 
set  them  by  their  enemies ; but  still  brave  men  and  Christians 
should  never  be  influenced  by  such  savage  examples,  to  perpetrate 
cold  blooded  and  deliberate  murders.  If  a war  of  partial  exter- 
mination had  not  been  proclaimed,  no  justification  whatever  could 
be  offered  for  this  revolting  atrocity  ; but  it  is  well  known  that, 
although  the  practice  was  not  avowedly  sanctioned  by  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  it  was  in  almost  all  cases  unblushingly  advised 
by  the  underlings  of  power  in  Ireland. 


Having  rested  for  the  night  of  the  23d  of  June  on  the  Ridge, 
as  those  hills  are  called,  they  proceeded  early  next  morning  to 
Castlecomer-  and  commenced  a furious  attack  on  the  town  at  ten 
o’clock.  The  principal  resistance  offered  to  their  progress  was 
from  a party  stationed  in  a house  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  which 
was  ably  defended,  and  opposite  tq  which  many  brave  men  fell, 
by  rashly  exposing  themselves  in  front  of  so  strong  a position  ; 
for  the  town  could  have  been  attacked  and  carried  with  very  little 
loss  from  another  quarter.  In  fact,  every  other  position  was 
speedily  abandoned  by  the  military  and  yeomanry,  who  retreated 
and  took  up  a position  on  a hill  at  a respectful  distance  from  the 
town.  Here,  as  well  as  in  most  other  places  where  the  Insurgents 
had  been  engaged,  skill  alone  was  wanting  to  insure  success. — 
The  people  had  numbers  and  courage  enough  to  overthrow  any 
force  which  had  been  sent  against  them,  if  they  had  been  skill- 
fully commanded.  The  attack  on  the  well-defended  house  was 
fruitlessly  kept  up  for  four  hours,  from  which  they  finally  retreat- 
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ed  with  severe  loss,  and  marched  in  a north-west  direction,  about 
five  miles  into  the  Queen’s  County,  where  they  rested  for  that 
night.  Here  and  on  the  ridge  before  mentioned,  the  colliers,  on 
whose  assistance  they  had  calculated,  and  by  whom  they  had 
been  induced  to  proceed  to  that  neighbourhood,  robbed  them  of 
their  arms,  as  they  lay  asleep,  overpowered  by  fatigue  and  hunger. 


CHAP.  XII 

Cruel  and  cold-blooded  slaughter  at  Kilcomney , of  near  two 
hundred  of  the  country  people , by  (he  Military  and  Yeomanry . 
Dispersion  of  the  Rev. Mi,  Murphy's  division,  after  their  re- 
turn to  tke  county  Wexford . 

On  the  25th  the  discomfited  and  disheartened  Insurgents  retraced 
their  steps  back  by  Goresbridge,  and  bivouacked  for  that  night 
at  the  opposite  side,  in  the  County  of  Carlow  on  the  hill  of  Kil- 
comney. The  next  morning  being  hazy,  and  the  wretched  people 
overpowered  and  disheartened  by  fatigue,  want  of  food,  and  want 
of  raiment,  they  were  unexpectedly  surrounded  by  a large  body  of 
military  and  yeomanry,  under  the  command  of  the  renowned  Sir 
Charles  Asgill.  After  being  the  day  before  robbed  of  a great 
portion  of  their  arms  they  could  make  but  a feeble  resistance  to 
the  King’s  troops,  and  bad  only  to  try  and  effect  their  retreat  in 
the  speediest  way  they  could,  on  the  same  route  through  Scollagh 
by  which  they  had  arrived  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  in  advancing  or  retreating  they  experienced 
very  little  support  or  sympathy  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
between  Scollagh  Gap  and  Goresbridge,  and  I shall  now  mention 
the  reward  which  those  people  had  from  that  faction  to  whom  they 
bowed  in  abject  slavery  ; it  must  tend  strongly,  though  much 
to  be  regretted,  to  prove  that,  in  the  end,  those  who  boldly  and  un- 
hesitatingly take  the  field  in  civil  war,  (when  forced  to  it,)  gene- 
rally fare  better  than  those  who  crouch  beneath  the  tyrant’s  cru- 
elty. Whether  humanity  or  some  less  noble  motive  actuated  Sir 
Charles  Asgill  and  his  force,  it  is  certain  that  he  adopted  great 
caution  in  coming  to  close  quarters  with  the  retreating  Insurgents, 
who  kept  a party  of  good  sharp  shooters  to  cover  their  retreat,  by 
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whose  rifles  many  officers  and  men  had  fallen  early  in  (he  engage- 
ment. But  Sir  Charles  reserved  his  troops  for  an  easier  victory — 
the  destruction  of  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  an  unoffending 
and  most  peaceable  district !!!  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
butchered  on  this  day  in  cold  blood  ; neither  age,  sex,  infirmity, 
or  innocence  could  obtain  exemption  from  the  common  fate,  and 
they  were  all  slaughtered  without  mercy.  Some  of  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  the  houses  of  the  farmers,  accompanied  by  a vil- 
lain named  Kelly,  who  bad  previously  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
who  prosecuted  some  of  his  neighbours  to  conviction,  and  was  now 
determined  to  dispatch  others  of  them  in  a more  summary  and 
less  expensive  way.  This  monster  enriched  himself  and  his  com- 
panions by  carrying  off  every  thing  portable  or  of  sufficient  value 
to  gratify  their  blood-thirsty  avarice,  and  the  several  houses  they 
had  robbed,  before  they  took  their  leave,  they  burned  to  ashes. — 
They  killed  (at  Kilcomney)  Thomas  Myran  and  his  two  sons,,  and 
robbed  and  burned  their  house  ; they  murdered  Andrew  Mackesy 
and  his  son,  and  burned  their  house,  and  left  two  children,  both 
deaf  and  dumb,  without  a protector  ; they  murdered  James  and 
Edward  Tuite,  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  already  in  bed  on 
the  point  of  death,  and  burned  their  house  ; they  murdered  James 
and  John  Walsh,  two  brothers,  and  eleven  others  nearer  to  Scol- 
lagli  Gap,  and  wounded  others  in  flying  from  their  cabins,  many 
of  whom  afterwards  died.  At  Ballynasillogue  they  murdered 
eighteen  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  this  number  were  five  brothers 
named  Neill,  all  living  in  the  same  house,  with  a widovy,  their 
mother,  and  two  female  children.  The  poor  widow  prostrated 
herself  before  the  butchers  imploring  them  to  leave  her  even  one 
son  to  protect  herself  and  her  innocent  babes.  Their  reply  was, 
that  they  considered  it  very  merciful  to  spare  even  herself.  There 
were  two  carpenters  at  the  time  at  work  at  Neill’s  house,  and  two 
neighbours  who  had  just  walked  in,  and  these  were  all  murdered, 
making  an  aggregate  of  nine  men  in  the  one  house.  The  poor 
w idow  soon  after  died  of  a broken  heart,  and  left  her  two  inuocent 
female  children  unprotected.  They  murdered  also  on  this  towns- 
land  Peter  Kinchela,  who,  at  the  time,  was  surrounded  by  seven 
•.'mall  children  crying  in  vain  for  mercy.  They  also  murdered 
Darby  U van,  who  was  so  timid  as  to  be  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  a 
red  coat  at  a ny  time  ; but  he  had  then  recently  prepared  a subfer- 
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coming  this  day  he  fled  to  his  cave,  hut,  unfortunately  for  him,  a 
neighbour  to  whom  he  had  shewn  it  now  occupied  his  intended 
retreat ; poor  Darby  run  from  thence  to  a turf-kish  and  got  under 
it.  Here  he  was  discovered  and  shot  by  those  inhuman  butchers. 
Michael  Laffan  and  his  daughter  were  shot  dead,  and  his  wife  re- 
ceived a shot  that  broke  one  of  her  thigh  bones  ; five  of  his  neigh- 
bours were  also  shot  in  his  house,  and  the  house  set  fire  to  over 
the  dead  bodies.  A poor  woman  had  the  melancholy  and  difficult 
task  to  perform,  of  dragging  out  the  dead  bodies  to  prevent  their 
being  consumed  in  the  flames.  In  Coshill,  near  this  place,  there 
were  five  men  murdered.  In  Lacken,  the  next  tovvnsland,  there 
were  seven  men  murdered,  among  which  were  Edmund  Joyce  and 
his  sons  David,  Thomas,  and  Andrew,  leaving  several  young  chil- 
dren orphans.  In  Spaw- Hill  Phelim  Doyle  and  Patrick  Doran, 
both  aged  about  eighty  years,  were  murdered  on  the  same  floor. 
In  the  same  place  Patrick  Fitzpatrick  and  his  wife  Margaret  fell 
dead  in  each  other’s  arms.  The  poor  w ife  seeing  the  savages  ap- 
proach her  husband  ran  between  them  with  an  infant  at  her  breast, 
supporting  it  with  one  hand,  while  she  threw  the  other  round  her 
husband’s  neck,  crying  out  for  mercy  for  the  father  of  her  infant 
and  five  other  small  children.  She  was  repeatedly  threatened  with 
death  if  she  did  not  withdraw  ; but  determined  to  fall  in  the  arms 
of  her  husband,  with  the  innocent  babe  between  them,  she  hero- 
ically kept  her  ground,  and  the  same  bullets  put  a period  to  her 
own  and  her  husband’s  existence.  But  here  the  interposition  of 
Providence  protected  the  innocent  babe,  who  afterwards  heard  and 
described  the  melancholy  fate  of  its  innocent  parents — that  child, 

1 am  informed,  is  still  living.  Poor  Terence  Fitzpatrick  ! The 
house  of  this  ill-fated  couple  was  set  fire  to  over  the  heads  of  the 
other  five  children,  and  the  innocent  creatures  ran  into  a neigh- 
bour’s house,  who  had  escaped  by  secreting  himself,  crying, <e  my 
daddy  is  killed — my  mammy  is  killed — and  the  pigs  arc  drinking 
their  bloody  Those  six  orphans  were  thrown  oil  the  protection 
of  a poor  aunt,  named  Kealy,  who  begged  for  them  and  brought 
them  up  under  the  protection  of  an  All-merciful  Providence,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  charitable  neighbours.  I believe  they  are 
all  still  living  to  acknowledge  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  ten- 
derness and  affection  of  poor  Joan  Kealy,  whose  name  will  be 
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remembered  with  respect  and  admiration,  white  that  of  the 
bloody  Asgill,  the  head  butcher  of  the  day,  in  that  quarter  of 
Ireland,  and  the  names  of  his  inhuman  satellites,  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  all  succeeding  ages  with  sentiments  of  horror  and  ex- 
ecration, About  one  hundred  and  forty  persons  were  slaugh- 
tered in  the  district  which  I have  mentioned,  leaving,  per- 
haps, four  or  five  hundred  unprotected  orphans,  without  parent, 
property  or  friend,  and  few  of  them  having  relations  to  contribute 
to  their  safety  or  support.  The  Insurgents  went  on  their  way  to 
Scollagh  Gap,  while  this  butchery  was  perpetrating,  having  a 
body  of  the  King’s  cavalry  hanging  on  their  rear,  but  which  kept 
at  a respectful  distance. 

About  two  miles  distant  from  Scollagh,  the  Rev.  John  Murphy, 
and  a trusty  man,  his  follower,  named  Gallagher,  remained  be- 
hind in  some  place  of  concealment,  to  take  rest  after  the  harrass- 
ing  they  had  recently  suffered.  When  they  recovered  themselves 
they  found  that  their  friends  were  out  of  their  reach,  and  as  they 
dreaded  facing  to  their  own  country  in  such  a defenceless  state, 
they  proceeded  towards  the  neighbourhood  of  Tullow,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved, without  having  adopted  any  settled  plan  for  their  future 
security,  where  they  soon  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  who  brought  them  into  Tullow,  where  they  were  hang- 
ed without  delay  or  ceremony. 

It  has  been  confidently  asserted,  that  divisions  of  the  Down- 
shire  and  Wicklow  Militias,  different  corps  of  Queen’s  County 
Yeomanry,  and  the  Leighlin-Bridge  Yeomanry,  wTere  the  most 
distinguished  perpetrators  in  the  bloody  massacre  of  jthis  dismal 
day.  In  coming  close  to  Scollagh  Gap  the  poor  Wexfordians 
were  pressed  from  different  quarters,  and  many  of  them  endea- 
voured to  climb  up  the  adjacent  mountains.  Two  brave  fellows 
who  marched  in  the  rear  with  other  sharp  shooters  to  cover  the 
retreat,  were  now  obliged  to  ascend  the  mountain  at  Scollagh  after 
their  friends ; and  though  unsupported  by  their  companions  in 
arms,  they  stopped  at  a proper  distance  on  the  way,  from  whence 
the  fire  of  their  long  guns  could  take  effect  on  the  enemy  passing 
the  road  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Here  they  lay  under  cover 
of  a large  stone,  and  when  the  enemy’s  horse  came  within  gun- 
shot, they  opened  a quick  and  unerring  fire  on  the  column,  one 
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of  I Item  charging  for  fire  other  until  thfcy  killed  or  wounded  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  the  dragoons  and  yeoman  cavalry,  as  I have  heard  from 
the  best  authority.  These  two  persons  were  James  Coady  of  Bal- 
lindaggin,  near  Ncwtownharry,  and  Michael  Lacy  of  Ballyboggin, 
near  Wexford.  When  it  is  considered  that  two  brave  men  effected 
so  much,  in  defence  of  a pass  no,t  very  difficult  of  access,  and  kept 
in  check  a large  body  of  well  disciplined  troops,  what  might  not  a 
few  hundred  of  equally  brave  men  well  armed,  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  pieces  of  well  served  artillery,  effect  in  a similar  situation. — 
When  the  body  of  the  Insurgents  were  passing  through  Scollagh 
Gap,  a vast  number  of  them  took  to  the  chain  of  mountains  called 
Mount  Leinster  and  Black  Stairs,  between  that  and  Newtown- 
barry,  from  which,  after  many  of  them  had  been  killed,  the  re- 
mainder were  dislodged.  Others  took  shelter  in  the  large  woods 
of  Killaughran,  which  are  within  about  three  miles  of  Scollagh, 
and  those  who  came  from  the  northern  part  of  the  County  resorted 
to  the  w ood  of  Ferns,  where  many  of  them  were  killed,  and  others 
worked  their  way  to  the  Wicklow  mountains  in  quest  of  that  divi- 
sion of  the  army  from  which  they  had  separated  at  Wexford,  To 
this  division  I shall  now  return,  referring,  however,  to  Mr.  Hay's 
History  for  an  account  of  the  different  battles  they  fought,  until 
they  were,  in  a final  effort,  defeated  and  dispersed  at  the  river 
Boyne.  Such  of  them  as  survived  having  encountered  unparal- 
leled difficulties,  either  worked  their  way  back  into  their  own 
country,  half  naked  and  half  starved,  or  sojourned  in  other  quar- 
ters, seeking  shelter  until  the  temper  of  the  times  became  more 
cool  and  peaceable. 
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chap,  xirr 

The  Author  conceals  himself  near  his  father's  house , where  he 
is  joined  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kearns.  Defeat  and  destruction  of  the 
Ancient  Britons , by  Fitzgerald  and  Byrne's  division  of  the  In- 
surgents, near  Car  new.  Arrival  of  this  division  at  Killavghr  an 
Woods.  Five  Yeomen  taken  plundering  farmer's  houses , by  a 
patrole  of  the  Insurgents , and  shot.  Negotiation  with  Gene~ 
Grose,  on  behalf  of  the  Author.  Receives  an  accidental  wound, 
and  is  removed  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Joshua  Lett. 

I vva3  still  endeavouring  to  shelter  myself  in  one  place  of  retreat 
or  another,  while  my  friends  were  active  in  sounding,  without  my 
knowledge,  persons  in  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  me 
a protection.  Captain  Robinson,  of  the  South  Cork  Militia,  who 
had  immediately  after  the  insurrection  been  married  to  a relative 
of  mine,  a Mrs.  Buchannan,  who  had  fled  to  my  father’s  house 
from  Enniscorthy  after  the  insurrection  commenced,  and  remained 
there  until  it  ended,  now  interposed  for  me  with  General  Grose, 
then  commanding  the  King’s  troops  at  Enniscorthy  under  Ge- 
neral Hunter,  who  commanded  the  district,  and  was  quartered  in 
Wexford.  Captain  Robinson’s  application  was  warmly  supported 
by  several  influential  Protestants.  General  Grose  represented  my 
case  to  General  Hunter,  and  during  this  negociation  I did  not  re- 
ceive the  slightest  intimation  of  its  having  commenced.  A part 
of  that  division  of  the  Insurgents,  which  I last  referred  to,  after 
Sighting  several  battles  and  cutting  the  Ancient  Britons  to  pieces 
near  Carnew,  now  weakened  by  a diminution  of  their  number,  di- 
rected their  march  to  the  woods  of  Killaughran,  where  they  ex- 
pected, from  information  they  had  received,  to  meet  a large  rein- 
forcement with  Mr.  Kearns,  the  Priest,  and  myself  in  command. 
Finding  that  Mr.  Kearns  or  I were  not  in  Killaughran,  Messrs. 
Edward  Eitzgerald  and  Gerald  Byrne  sent  to  my  father’s  house, 
which  was  about  two  miles  and  a half  from  the  woods,  where 
they  had  halted,  to  inform  us  of  their  arrival,  and  expressing  a 
hope  we  would  join  them  immediately  ; Mr.  Kearns,  who  had  re- 
cently arrived,  and  myself,  were  at  a tenant’s  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Our  situation  was  becoming  every  day  more  preca- 
rious, as  the  frequent  excursions  of  our  enemies,  through  all  quar- 
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fcers  of  the  country,  left  us  but  little  hope  of  safety  in  any  place  of 
retreat.  As  soon  as  the  message  had  been  delivered  to  us,  we  went 
to  my  father’s  house  to  take  leave  of  him  and  my  sisters,  being- 
determined  immediately  to  join  our  friends  in  the  woods,  and  we 
wore  certainly  in  the  greatest  joy  at  being  favoured  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  abondoning  our  perilous  situation.  Though  I consented, 
at  the  pressing  call  and  feeling  appeal  of  the  gentlemen  in  Wex- 
ford, to  be  a deputy  to  General  Lake,  my  views  did  not  coincide 
with  theirs,  as  to  the  benefits  that  would  eventually  arise  from  the 
hazardous  missions  to  that  general,  and  the  other  commanders  then 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wexford.  The  news  of  a dispatch  having  been 
received  by  Mr.  Kearns  and  myself,  was  known  by  the  family  be- 
fore we  reached  my  father’s  house  ; my  sisters,  who  were  of  course 
averse  to  my  leaving  them,  implored  my  father  to  exercise  his  au- 
thority and  influence  to  dissuade  me  from  again  taking  the  field.  I 
went  up  to  bis  bed  side,  where  belay  with  slight  hopes  of  recovery, 
from  a tedious  illness,  to  take,  as  I intended,  my  last  farewell  ; 
he  struggled  to  sit  up  in  the  bed,  though  in  an  exhausted  state, 
and  addressing  me  in  the  most  feeling  and  solemn  manner,  said 
that  he  laid  his  strongest  and  most  impressive  obligation  on  me 
not  to  think  of  quitting  my  sisters,  who  would  soon  be  left  by  his 
death  without  any  protector,  remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
humanity  which  he  was  proud  to  hear,  I had  exercised  in  behalf 
of  my  Protestant  neighbours  and  countrymen,  during  the  Insur- 
rection, and  the  influence  of  high  friends  could  not  fail,  he  hoped, 
to  obtain  my  pardon  from  the  government.  It  was  in  vain  I stated 
bow  weak  were  my  hopes  of  escaping,  or  of  having  my  humanity 
duly  appreciated,  when  the  angry  passions  and  prejudices  of  men, 
discarded,  even  at  the  foot  of  the  tribunals  of  justice,  every  re- 
collection of  past  kindnesses.  Ilis  feeling  for  my  sisters,  and  the 
hopes  he  cherished,  being  the  same  as  those  expressed  by  many 
of  my  friends,  induced  him  to  urge  his  commands  with  inconccive- 
able  perseverance.  The  tears  of  my  sisters  added  to  his  all-pow- 
erful commands,  completely  subdued  me  ; I felt  strongly  the  duty 
and  affection  I owed  to  both,  but  I could  not  help  stating  to  them 
my  fears,  that  any  protection  which  1 could  afford  my  family,  was 
nothing  more  than  imaginary.  1 allcdgcd  in  a tender  and  affec- 
tionate manner,  that  if  I should  be  taken  while  the  tribunals  were 
not  as  yet  sated  with  bloody  their  tears  might  have  to  flow  in  vain 
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for  the  premature  fate  of  one,  whom  titer  were  unable  to  rescue 
from  injustice  and  tyrranny,  but  whom  they  would  prevent  from 
enjoying-  his  liberty,  at  least  so  long  as  he  had  power  to  defend  it. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  severe  trials  to  which  in  my  life  I have 
ever  been  exposed  ; overpowered  by  the  solemn  injunction  of  my 
father,  and  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  my  sisters,  whichever  part  l 
should^ake  at  that  afflicting  moment,  presented  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties. My  duty  and  inclination  would  alike  have  urged  ray  stay  by 
the  sick  bed  of  a dying  parent,  and  the  attentions  due  to  affec- 
tionate sisters  had  always  their  due  weight  in  influencing  my  con- 
duct, yet  I could  not  be  blind  to  the  dispiriting  truth  that  I myself 
was  the  most  helpless  and  destitute  of  all,  and  pstead  of  being 
able  to  solace  the  infirmities  of  my  father’s  age  and  the  weakness 
of  my  sister’s  sex,  or  defend  them  from  outrage  or  insult,  I 
wanted  the  power  to  protect  my  own  life  from  the  vengeful  fury 
of  a remorseless  faction  which  was  spilling  blood  at  this  tkne  in 
torrents,  as  well  at  Wexford  as  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
sometimes  under  the  mask  of  statute  or  martial  law,  and  other 
times  impelled  by  the  double  incentive  of  spoliation  and  revenge. 
I felt  great  mortification  to  be  at  all  within  the  reach  of  such  men, 
having  an  insuperable  objection  to  their  sitting  in  judgment  on 
my  actions,  and  not  wishing  that  any  application  should  be  made 
on  my  behalf  to  persons  thus  profaning  the  sanctuary’  of  justice. 
However  imminent  the  danger  by  which  it  was  probable  I should 
soon  find  myself  encompassed,  I felt  that  the  provocations  to  re- 
sist that  faction  which  now  trampled  on  the  necks  of  the  people, 
before  whom  they  had  so  lately  fled  like  a herd  of  trembling  deer, 
were  exceedingly  great.  Until  they  had  been  animated  by  the 
presence  of  the  regular  troops,  who  had  saved  their  lives  though 
they  could  not  recover  their  lost  honour,  they  proved  themselves 
the  most  recreant  cowards  that  ever  disgraced  Ireland.  Although 
the  people  had  'suffered  defeat  in  some  instances,  they  were  yet 
much  stronger  than  w hen  they  commenced  the  struggle.  The 
ruthless  ascendancy  faction  did  not,  however,  relax  in  their  sa- 
vage ferocity ; shame  for  their  late  cowardice  when  danger  ap- 
peared only  sharpened  their  present  rage  and  excited  their  thirst 
for  blood. 


They  were  fully  aware  of  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  a 
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government  winch  served  their  purpose,  for  they  knew  it  wanted 
the  power  even  it  it  had  the  inclination  to  cut  oil'  the  hydra  head 
of  the  orange  faction,  which  rioted  to  ebricty  in  the  blood  of  its 
devoted  victims.  Wexford  became  the  theatre  of  frequent  immo- 
lations ; then  who  but  the  veriest  slave,  whilst  even  a doubt  lid 
tbougii  dangerous  rallying  point  remained,  when  he  might  bravely 
die  or  conquer,  could  deign  to  seek  mercy  at  the  hands  of  a viru- 
lent ascendancy,  whose  vultnre-like  passions  were  only  encreased, 
not  satiated  by  superabundant  slaughter  ? I could  not  then  think 
of  soliciting  or  of  gi  ving  any  consent  to  solicit  mercy  from  such  a 
party. 

J$y  case  was  however  every  day  growing  so  desperate  that  my 
friends  were  induced  to  make  applications  to  men  in  power,  but 
they  were  men  who  did  not  belong  to  the  ascendancy  party.  Mr. 
Kearns  repaired  to  his  friend  ; suffering  the  greatest  mortification 
at  my  not  accompanying  him.  He  continued  with  the  Insurgents 
until  they  were  dispersed  at  the  Boyne,  and  lie  was  soon  taken 
and  executed  with  Mr.  Perry,  at  Edenderry,  the  three  clerical 
commanders  all  meeting  the  same  fate,  and  little  better  could  be 
expected.  I always  thought  and  still  think  that  ministers  of  reli- 
gion should  be  ministers  of  peace  and  not  voluntary  witnesses  to 
the  spilling  of  human  blood.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  those 
lamented  clergymen  to  say,  that  they  prevented  much  bloodshed. 
They  were  all  brave,  generous  and  humane. 

I ordered  my  father’s  shepherd  to  bring  in  his  flock  and  had  two 
good  sheep  killed.  I set  some  women  to  bake  a quantity  of  whea- 
icn  bread  and  dispatched  these  provisions  to  our  friends  as  a tem- 
porary relief,  and  I then  returned  to  my  place  of  retreat.  Repre- 
sentations were  now  made  to  General  Grose  by  malicious  persons, 
that  I commanded  the  men  who  had  made  Killaughran  wood  their 
head-quarters  ; not  many  of  those  who  had  originally  encamped 
there,  having  quit  it  to  join  Messrs.  Fitzgerald  and  Byrne,  their 
numbers  continued  to  encrease  by  desertions  from  the  army,  and 
as  scattered  Insurgents  were  coming  into  them  from  different 
quarters  there  was  a prospect  of  their  becoming  truly  formidable. 
Five  Yeomen  who  went  out  at  this  period  from  Enniscorthy  to 
plunder,  wore  taken  by  their  patrole,  brought  into  the  wood 
and  shot. 


General  Grose  was,  in  consequence  of  misrepresentations,  much 
incensed  against  me,  the  more  particularly  as  he  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  my  pardon.  He  had  a plan  matured  to  have  the 
wood  surrounded  by  a large  force  collected  from  different  quar- 
ters, and  with  the  local  force  which  he  himself  commanded,  he  had 
my  lather’s  house  surrounded  and  strictly  searched  for  me  at  night, 
declaring,  that  if  1 was  found  I should  be  banged  at  my  father’s 
gate.  This  would  have  been  a threat  unmeritedly  executed,  with  a 
vengeance,  to  a dying  parent  and  three  disconsolate  females.  It 
so  happened  that  I had  previously  promised  to  spend  this  very 
night  with  my  father’s  family ; but,  as  Providence  would  have 
it,  an  accidental  wound  which  I had  received  on  that  day  from  my 
own  pistol,  prevented  my  going  on  that  night  to  my  father’s  house. 
Many  innocent  persons  fell  victims,  on  the  following  day,  to  the 
fury  and  resentment  excited  by  the  murder  of  the  five  yeomen.— 
The  innocent  are  generally  on  such  occasions,  the  sufferers  when 
the  guilty  are  not  forthcoming.  When  the  angry  feelings  excited 
by  my  enemies  had,  in  some  degree,  subsided,  General  Grose  was 
convinced  by  friends  of  mine  how  groundless  and  how  wicked  were 
the  late  charges  preferred  against  me.  I lay  in  my  retreat  for 
ten  days  longer,  when  Captain  Robinson  resumed  his  negotiation 
with  General  Grose  to  obtain  for  me  a protection.  In  two  or 
three  days  after  Captain  Robinson  made  this  application,  he  re- 
quested my  eldest  sister  to  have  me  conveyed  to  our  friend  Mr, 
Lett’s  house  privately,  that  I might  give  him  an  interview.  lie 
was  not  apprized  of  my  helpless  situation,  nor  was  I apprized  of 
his  negotiation  with  the  General,  and  now  being  quite  disabled,  I 
had  scarcely  any  will  of  my  own.  In  obedience  to  his  request,  I 
was  taken  out  of  bed,  placed  on  a car  with  a bed  and  coverlet,  dis- 
guised by  a female’s  cloak,  and  a female  placed  behind  me  on  the 
bed  to  support  me  ; and  thus  prepared  and  accompanied  by  a dear 
and  affectionate  sister,  who  deeply  shared  in  ail  my  woes,  ! was 
providentially  conveyed,  in  safety,  by  a public  road  to  the  house  of 
my  invaluable  friend,  Mr.  Joshua  Lett,  where  1 was  most  kindly 
welcomed.  Here  1 was  met  by  Captain  Robinson,  who  was  par- 
ticular in  his  enquiries,  whether  “ any  charge  of  cruelty  could  be 
brought  against  me,  as  to  obtain  a protection  under  the  general 
charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  rebellion  was  all  that  could  be 
expected.”  He  was  well  pleased  with  my  assurance  tfyatT  had 


.useJ  my  bo.it  offices  in  llie  cause  of  humanity,  and  he  told  me  that 
lie  would,  on  the  following1  day,  make  the  strongest  possible  repre- 
sentation in  my  favour  to  General  Grose.  Captain  Robinson  was 
not,  as  1 said  before,  informed  that  1 had  received  a wound,  but  I 
told  him  that  I had  met  with  an  accident  on  passing  over  a stile.-— 
Struggling,  as  1 did,  to  sit  up  too  long  in  my  very  weak  state,  and 
being  before  overcome  by  the  jolting  of  the  car,  with  much  diffi- 
culty 1 got  up  stairs  and  was  placed  on  a pallet  bed.  So  painful 
did  my  wound  become,  and  so  completely  debilitated  was  1,  that 
I thought  the  exertions  of  the  Captain  for  me  would  prove  unne- 
cessary, as  being  too  late.  I spent  a sleepless  night,  my  mind  and 
body  being  equally  tortured,  and  as  the  house  was  on  the  side  of  a 
publie  road,  within  one  mile  of  Enniscorthy,  where  the  military 
were  constantly  passing,  the  danger  of  arrest  was  continually  be- 
fore my  eyes.  On  the  following  morning,  after  my  arrival,  as  I 
struggled  to  sit  up  in  my  bed,  with  my  back  supported  by  a sofa, 
to  take  breakfast,  the  servant  that  brought  it  having  just  left  the 
room,  I felt  a sudden  and  extraordinary  heat  in  that  part  of  my 
thigh  where  I had  received  the  wound.  Putting  my  hand  to  the 
part,  finding  a great  discharge  of  blood  Sowing  from  it,  and  feel- 
ing greatly  alarmed,  I called  as  loud  as  my  feeble  state  would  al- 
low, to  my  servant.  Not  being  answered,  I repeated  the  call  with 
all  the  strength  l could  collect ; my  exertion  gave  a powerful  sti- 
mulus to  the  flow  of  blood,  and  I at  length  fell  back  exhausted 
against  the  sofa  that  stood  at  the  head  of  the  pallet.  My  last  call 
was  heard  by  my  own  servant,  who  hastily  ran  up  and  found  me 
motionless  and  to  all  appearance  dead,  weltering  in  my  blood,  with 
which  the  bed  and  clothes  round  me  were  saturated.  An  alarm 
now  spread  through  the  house,  and  the  good  family  with  my  dear 
sister  came  hastily  to  my  assistance. 

Concealment  became  now  impossible,  and  my  situation  was  so 
alarming,  that  my  respected  friend,  Mr.  Lett,  rode  with  all  possible 
speed  into  Enniscorthy  for  a surgeon,  and  quickly  returned  with  a 
Doctor  Pounder,  a resident  of  that  town.  After  I had  lain  in  that 
state  for  more  than  an  hour,  those,  by  whom  I was  surrounded,  be- 
ing unable  to  give  me  assistance,  they  entirely  despaired  of 
my  life.  The  blood  still  continuing  to  flow  copiously,  and  when 
hope  had  almost  fled  from  my  sorrowing  attendants,  l began  to 
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bear  the sound  of  voices,  ant!  the  returning  light  began  to  present 
a dim  view  of  sirrrounding  objects;  a hunt  power  of  speech  next 
came,  and  l recollected  some  styptic,  which  1 had  formerly  seen 
applied  with  powerful  effect.  It  was  procured,  and  before  the 
surgeon  came,  my  attendants  succeeded  in  stopping  the  blood  that 
flowed  before  with  great  violence.  When  Doctor  Founder  ar- 
rived, be  examined  the  wound,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
should  the  bleeding  again  come  on,  my  instant  dissolution  could 
not  be  prevented  by  the  msiSed  skill  of  the  faculty.  1 heard  this 
grave  decision  with  composure,  nor  did  it  awaken  in  my  miad1  a>Hy 
degree  of  despair  ; l told  him  with  calmness  and  firmness  of  mind, 
though  scarcely  able  to  articulate  a word,  that  my  life  must  not  be 
in  any  more  danger  than  that  occasioned  by  an  excessive  discharge 
of  blood  for  that  time,  as  neither  artery  or  leading  vein  could  have 
been  seriously  injured,  else  I had  not  so  long  survived  the  wound 
which  over  exertion  alone  had  now  caused  to  bleed*  My  recollec- 
tion was  cause  of  much  surprise  to  all  present,  particularly  at  a 
moment  when  they  entertained  but  very  faint  hopes  of  my  recove- 
ry. For  some  days  I felt  extremely  weak,  as  the  position  in  which 
1 was  obliged  to  lye,  caused  me  great  pain,  and  I felt  still  consider- 
able anxiety  lest  I might  be  discovered  and  draggedto  prison  in 
my  melancholy  and  helpless  state*. 

My  friends  now  expressed  their  regret  for  having  brought  me 
from  my  former  place  of  concealment,  and  all  will  agree  that  it 
was  a most  hazardous  undertaking.  The  woods  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were,  during  this  time,  frequently  beset  by  military  parties 
from  different  quarters,  and  it  was  still  confidently  asserted  by 
my  enemies  that  I was  at  the  head  of  the  outstanding  Insurgents. 
One  of  those  days  of  general  search  a number  of  the  military 
called  at  my  father’s  house  with  Captain  Kerr,  who  commanded 
the  Ncwtownbarry  cavalry,  and  who  was  agent  to  the  then  Colonel 
Barry,  now  Lord  Farnham.  Captain  Kerr  had  been  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  my  father’s  and  mine  ; he  had  been  agent  also  to 
Colonel  Phayre;  on  whose  estate  my  father  resided,  and  had  been 
sometimes  hospitably  entertained  at  my  father’s  house;  accompa- 
nied by  Colonel  Phayre,  he  went  to  my  father’s  bedside  to  enquire 
about  his  health,  and  to  express  his  regret  at  my  obstinacy,  in 
still  persevering  to  offer  resistance  to  the  laws,  and  in  encouraging 
Insurrection,  at  a time  wheu  men  of  every  doscription  were  seek- 
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jug  an  opportunity  to  return  to  habits  of  peace  and  industry.— 
lie  said  he  had  positive  information,  that,  at  that  moment,  I was 
at  the  head  of  the  Insurgents  in  Killaughram  Wood.  Of  the  opi- 
nion founded  on  this  information  he  was  with  difficulty  disabused 
by  my  father  and  sisters,  who  assured  him,  most  solemnly,  that  I 
was  then  at  a Protestant  gentleman’s  house,  under  the  protection 
of  an  officer  of  his  Majesty’s  army,  who  was  endeavouring  to 
make  terms  for  my  future  safety,  and  that  many  respectable  Pro- 
testants of  the  county  were  also  using  their  best  exertions  for  that 
purpose.  He  was  equally  pleased  and  surprised  to  hear  this  ac- 
count, and  said  he  would  acquaint  Colonel  Barry  of  the  shameful 
falsehoods  contained  in  the  informations  given  against  me.  Colo- 
nel Barry  had  been,  previous  to  the  Insurrection,  a friend  of  my 
father’s  and  mine,  in  consequence  of  our  supporting  him  at  an 
election  in  Wexford,  in  the  year  1797.  Captain  Robinson,  hear- 
ing of  what  passed  between  Captain  Kerr  and  my  father  and  sis- 
ters, lost  no  time  in  going  to  Newtownbarry,  and  in  completely 
satisfying  Colonel  Barry,  that  I had  not  the  slightest  connexion 
or  communication  with  the  Insurgents  in  the  woods,  from  the  time 
they  had  taken  shelter  there  up  to  that  hour.  And,  indeed,  to 
their  credit,  I must  acknowledge,  that  one  of  them  never  came 
near  me,  feeling,  I believe,  an  anxiety  not  to  commit  me  in  any 
way  with  their  proceedings.  Colonel  Barry  was  much  gratified 
at  Captain  Robinson’s  report,  and  promised  to  use  any  influence 
he  had  for  my  safety,  and  most  honourably  and  faithfully  he  ful- 
filled his  promise.  Informations  being,  after  a few  days,  given 
directly  to  General  Grose,  that  I lay  ill  at  Mr.  Lett’s,  and  that  as 
soon  as  I could,  consistently  with  the  safety  of  my  life,  be  remov- 
ed, I would  be  carried  away  by  the  Insurgents  in  Killaughram 
wood.  The  General  immediately  ordered  Captain  Robinson  to 
bring  me  into  Enniscorthy,  with  which  order  lie  was  obliged 
forthwith  to  comply.  I was  carried  from  my  pallet,  as  on  a for- 
mer occasion,  placed  on  a car  with  a bed,  and  a person  to  support 
me.  The  pain  and  suffering  on  the  former  occasion,  was  nothing 
to  what  I suffered  by  this  removal,  which  I really  did  not  expect 
to  survive  for  a single  day.  The  Captain  had  the  kindness  to  pre- 
vail on  General  Grose  to  allow  me  to  be  placed  in  lodgings,  which 
he,  the  Captain,  would  prepare.  Those  lodgings  he  had  pre- 
pared on  my  arrival,  and  here  was  I placed  with  a sentinel  at  my 
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tluvT.  I in  list  in  ibis  place  acknowledge,  with  unbounded  gTati- 
tade,  the  generous  anxiety  and  the  cordial  attentions  of  Mr.  Lei 
and  his  amiable  daughters,  during  my  sojourn  in  their  hospitable 
mansion. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

A Protection  is  granted  to  the  Author , as  a Rebel  Officei , by 
General  Hunter . Attempt  to  assassinate  hi?n  by  a Yeoman,  He 
leaves  Enniscorthy  and  retires  to  his  country  place . He  is  there 
arrested  and  committed  to  the  gaol  of  Wexford . 

My  situation  now  becoming  known  to  both  friends  and  enemies, 
it  excited  the  compassion  of  many  respectable  Protestants,  Ap- 
plications  were  daily  made  to  General  Grose  in  my  favour,  which 
induced  him  to  be  the  more  earnest  in  soliciting  General  Hunter 
for  a protection  for  me,  and  which  that  brave  and  venerable  soldier 
at  length  kindly  granted.  It  was  indeed  a singular  document,  as 
it  particularly  specified  that  I was  to  be  protected  as  a REBEL 
OFFICER  !!!  Any  man  acquainted  with  General  Hunter’s  cha- 
racter must  allow  that  he  would  not  have  granted  such  a protec- 
tion to  me  had  bis  power  or  authority  been  circumscribed  ; or  did 
he  not  feel  perfectly  justified  in  so  doing,  both  by  the  circumstances 
of  my  case  and  the  exigency  of  the  times.  The  civil  laws  of  the 
country  were  at  this  time  suspended,  and  it  lay  with  the  military 
Chief  Governor,  when  charges  of  an  insurrectionary  nature  were 
submitted  to  him,  to  extend  pardon,  absolute  and  unconditional, 
to  any  person  he  might  deem  worthy  of  this  favour.  For  it  would 
be  a strange  anomaly  in  governing,  to  give  any  individual  or  tri- 
bunal an  unlimited  power  to  condemn  or  pardon  and  afterwards  to 
revoke  the  power  to  pardon  while  the  power  to  condemn  would  be 
left  unrestricted.  The  Generals  of  districts  possessed  at  this  period 
almost  unlimited  power;  for  some  time  after  the  Insurrection  ceased, 
persons  of  inferior  rank  exercised  torture,  and  executed  unarmed, 
innocent,  and  unresisting  men,  without  trial  or  inquiry.  Their 
power  must  have  been  equally  extensive  in  the  preservation  as  in 
the  destruction  of  the  inhabitants,  and  if  the  latter  powers  were 
more  frequently  exercised  by  military  Officers,  it  was,  I should 
think,  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  eril  counsellors  by  whom  they 
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were  surrounded,  than  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  or  the  instruc- 
tions they  had  received  from  the  Commander-in-chief.  Whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  of  others  in  this  case,  it  is  my  own  firm  con- 
viction, that  the  protection  extended  to  mo  as  a Rebel  Officer  by 
General  Hunter,  was  given  in  full  and  perfect  accordance  with 
the  humane  and  statesmanlike  view  taken  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  Insurrection,  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  Chief  G'o= 
vernor,  I.ord  Cornwallis.  He  was  too  good  ft  politician  and  states- 
man to  treat  with  unnecessary  cruelty,  men  who  were  returning 
to  their  allegiance,  and  whose  temporary  aberrations  from  the 
paths  of  peace  and  loyalty,  were  enforced  by  necessity  and  not 
the  result  of  choice. 

The  sad  catastrophe  of  the  Insurrection  could  not  have  been 
grateful  to  any  but  those  who  were  filled  with  demoniac  rancour  ; 
and  however  uncertain  the  chance  of  success  might  appear  to  an 
unarmed  peasantry,  yet  as  a sailor,  whose  vessel  is  tossed  by  tho 
raging  tempest,  gladly  strives  to  make  even  a dangerous  port,  so 
with  the  prospect  of  indiscriminate  slaughter  before  them,  it  is 
difficult  what  daring  a people  driven  to  despair  will  not  attempt. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  wise  governments  to  treat  their  subjects 
kindly  after  a revolt ; for  rarely  has  it  been  found  that  people,  ac- 
customed to  obey,  ever  aspired  to  command,  until  oppressed  be- 
yond endurance.  The  lenity  exercised  by  wise  and  humane  go- 
vernments has  its  foundation  in  just  as  well  as  wise  policy  ; but 
in  the  county  Wexford,  religious  intolerance  and  ascendancy  mo- 
nopoly went  far  to  counteract  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Mar- 
quis Cornwallis.  It  was  the  interest  of  some  petty  tyrants  there  at 
that  time,  as  in  other  quarters,  to  keep  the  country  in  a state  of 
confusion,  bankrupts  in  fortune  and  character,  the  most  degrad- 
ing ofiices,  accompanied  by  a share  of  public  spoliation,  had  no- 
thing in  them  disagreeable  to  such  gentry.  Those  folks,  it  must 
be  allowed,  acted  their  parts  to  the  life,  and  without  caring  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  state,  or  possessing  much  of  that  genuine  loyalty 
which  they  used  as  a watch-word  to  the  Sovereign,  they  dreaded 
nothing  more  than  returning  peace,  and  took  every  means  in  their 
power  to  prolong  that  anarchy  which  they  laboured  early  to  ex- 
cite. Every  well-disposed  man  saw,  with  sorrow,  .this  state  of 
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thing's,  and  looked  ti  lth  indignation  and  horror  on  that  system 
that  he  was  unwillingly  obliged  to  submit  to. 

The  Protection  of  General  Hunter  was  of  little  value  in  the 
eyes  of  the  orange  party,  after  he  had  been  removed  from  the 
county  Wexford,  to  the  inexpressible  sorrow  of  the  Catholic  in- 
habitants of  that  county,  who  considered  him  as  the  only  safeguard 
against  the  atrocious  phalanx  of  Orangemen,  who,  after  his  depar- 
ture, committed,  with  perfect  impunity,  excesses  too  shameful  fur 
human  nature  to  endure,  if  there  had  been  a prospect  of  resitting 
them  successfully.  To  me  the  General’s  departure  was  an  irre- 
parable loss,  and  in  a great  measure  the  source  of  most  of  my 
subsequent  misfortunes  ; for  he  had  not  long  left  the  county  when 
I was  brought  before  a military  tribunal,  which  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  Protection  of  a man  whose  conduct  was  so  obnoxious  to 
the  principal  members  of  that  tribunal  and  their  prompters.  Ge- 
neral Hunter’s  love  of  justice  and  determined  spirit,  was  a bul- 
wark to  the  innocent,  and  not  to  be  shaken  either  by  the  open 
force  or  private  machinations  of  a diabolical  faction,  whose  base- 
ness he  alike  detested  and  despised. 

Captain  Ward,  of  the  Waterford  Militia,  who  was  then  Brigade 
Major  to  General  Grose,  was  the  bearer  of  General  Hunter’s  pro- 
tection to  me.  He  came  to  my  bedside,  accompanied  by  the  same 
Magistrate  who  had  so  unkindly  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  preju-' 
dices  of  the  soldiery  against  me  on  the  day  of  the  re-taking  of  Vine- 
gar Hill.  This  gentleman  came  to  administer  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  me,  and  having  harangued  some  time  on  the  duties  which 
the  oath  imposed,  with  regard  to  contributing  to  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  and  good  order,  as  far  as  it  were  in  my  power,  amongst 
his  Majesty’s  subjects,  and  to  uphold  the  laws  ; he  followed  up  his 
exhortation  by  a significant  intimation  to  Captain  Ward,  that  I 
must  know  of  those  outlaws  who  had  taken  shelter  in  Killoughram 
woods,  and  that  I was  bound,  by  the  oath  l had  just  taken,  to  dis- 
close whatever  knowledge  I had  on  the  subject  to  him  and  the 
Captain.  The  discourse  of  this  weak  and  corrupt  creature  could 
admit  of  no  second  construction  ; he  was  evidently  labouring  to 
enhance  his  own  value,  and  to  wipe  away,  by  bis  present  appa- 
rent zeal,  some  stains  of  disaffection  or  doubtful  loyalty  which  the 
ascendancy  party  were  said  to  have  discovered  iii  his  own  cliarac- 
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tor  previous  to  the  Insurrection.  However  this  may  be,  I am  not 
inclined  to  give  the  loyal  ascendancy  men  much  credit  for  their 
mighty  discovery  on  that  score ; his  loyalty  was,  at  least,  of  as 
perfect  a character  as  that  of  the  most  furious  among  themselves. 

I felt  quite  indignant  at  the  nature  of  this  gentleman’s  discourse, 
ami  delivered  at  a time  when  feelings  of  common  delicacy  should 
have  prevented  an  honorable  man  from  prefacing  the  favour  1 was 
about  to  receive  with  an  audacious  insult.  To  know  the  haunts  of 
those  fugitives  I must  have  been  their  associate,  and  for  him  who 
well  knew  that  I never  kept  such  company,  and  who  owed  some 
serious  personal  obligations  to  my  family,  to  attack  me  by  so  inde- 
cent a proposition,  was  too  much  for  my  patience  to  bear,  and  never 
could  be  attempted  with  impunity  if  I was  not  perfectly  incapable 
of  resisting  an  insult  at  the  moment. 

Regardless  of  the  state  of  my  wound,  and  miserably  weak  as 
1 was,  I raised  myself  in  the  bed  and  asked  this  half  loyal,  half 
croppy  magistrate,  did  he  not  know  me  for  several  years,  and  did 
he  not  know  me  to  keep  good  company,  and  never  in  any  instance 
to  associate  with  any  but  respectable  persons  ? He  declared,  in 
reply,  that  there  had  been  no  person  of  his  acquaintance,  before 
the  Insurrection  broke  out,  to  whose  character  he  would  have 
borne  more  honourable  testimony.  I then  addressed  myself  to 
Captain  Ward,  solemnly  assuring  him  that  I had,  at  no  time,  any 
communication  with  these  men  alluded  to  by  the  honourable  ma- 
gistrate ; that  their  supposed  place  of  concealment  was  nearer  to 
the  country  residence  of  this  loyal  justice  than  mine,  and  that  I 
did  believe  he  was  possessed  of  more  certain  means  of  disco- 
vering their  retreats  than  I could  possibly  be,  were  I even  on  my 
limbs  as  he  was.  This  unexpected  retort  silenced  the  worthy 
magistrate,  and  they  both  retired,  leaving  me  to  reflect  on  the 
wickedness  and  weakness  of  human  nature.  Captain  Ward,  hav- 
ing related  the  substance  of  what  occurred  to  General  Grose, 
they  both,  as  I afterwards  heard,  pronounced  my  character  to  be 
more  to  their  liking  than  that  of  the  sapient  justice. 

After  receiving  the  Protection  from  the  General,  the  guard, 
which  had  been  continued  for  about  a fortnight,  was  now  removed 
from  my  door,  and  it  was  difficult  to  conjecture  whether  this  act 
gave  most  pain  or  pleasure  to  the  ascendancy  faction  ; for  the  very 
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appearance  of  a sentinel,  parading  before  my  door,  appeared  to 
some  as  a mark  of  restraint,  whilst  many  others  considered  it  a 
mark  of  respectful  distinction.  This  was  in  the  latter  end  of 
August,  1708,  from  which  time  until  the  latter  end  of  September, 
I was  confined  to  my  bed,  under  the  care  of  a surgeon  and  physi- 
cian. My  father,  who  had  been  still  lingering  in  a decline,  was 
now  removed  from  his  country  place  to  Enniscorthy,  for  the  great- 
er convenience  of  medical  attendance,  but  all  medical  aid  was  un- 
availing. He  died  early  in  October,  and  his  death,  of  course, 
added  heavily  to  my  affliction.  The  loss  of  an  affectionate  parent 
would  at  any  time  have  affected  me  much,  but  when  my  mind  was 
bent  down  by  its  own  immediate  sorrows,  every  fresh  grief  came 
on  me  with  double  weight.  I thus  became  the  head  of  my  family, 
and  though  possessed  of  a good  property,  under  very  untoward 
circumstances,  the  convulsed  state  of  the  country,  and  the  des- 
truction of  cattle  and  corn  that  accompanied  and  followed  the  In- 
surrection, with  my  father’s  prolonged  Illness,  and  my  own  dis- 
mal situation,  greatly  disordered  our  affairs.  Every  advantage 
was  taken  of  our  inability  to  attend  to  our  property.  Many  who 
owed  my  father  sums  of  money  for  rent  and  otherwise,  either  de- 
eamped  or  claimed  extraordinary  indulgence  or  partial  exemption 
Jrom  their  debts,  and  some  adopted  a mode  of  payment  which  was 
to  themselves  not  at  all  creditable. 

A large  tract  of  land,  containing  near  three  hundred  acres, 
which  my  father  farmed,  was  quite  unproductive,  and  our  tenants 
on  other  farms,  for  some  time  before  the  Insurrection,  did  not  at- 
tend much  to  the  payment  of  their  rents.  In  short,  difficulties 
pressed  on  me  in  such  quick  succession  as  to  require  my  best  ex- 
ertions, even  if  1 were  in  my  perfect  health  to  obviate  them.  My 
landlords,  who  were  hostile  to  the  political  principles  which  they 
considered  I had  maintained,  began,  as  soon  as  they  found  a fit 
opportunity,  to  show  that  1 had  nothing  to  expect  from  their  lenity. 
1 was  unable  to  enforce  payment  of  the  rents  from  those  who  de- 
rived under  me,  and  this,  at  best,  would  have  been  a hazardous 
experiment  for  one  in  my  situation  to  make,  as  the  disastrous  issue 
of  one  case  hut  too  fully  demonstrated.  The  head  landlords,  in 
most  instances,  rather  encouraged  this  wicked  spirit  of  resistance 
for  sinister  re  bus  d 
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rents,  duo  by  mo,  were  enforced  without  mercy.  The  death  of 
my  father  was  immediately  followed  by  that  of  two  particular 
Protestant  friends  of  mine,  Mr.  John  Hawkins,  a most  respecta- 
ble attorney,  who  was  joined  with  my  father  in  some  property,  and 
Mr.  Anthony  Rudd,  whose  name  l before  introduced  as  the  friend 
who  procured  me  shelter  in  Wexford.  Their  loss,  at  such  a criti- 
cal conjuncture,  was  great,  when  i needed  most  their  friendly  ad- 
vice and  assistance.  Had  they  lived  they  would  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  ward  off  the  stroke  which  1 was  fated  but  too  soon  to 
feel  most  acutely.  Their  influence,  as  respectable  Protestants, 
added  to  their  esteem  for  me,  would  have  proved  a great  safeguard 
against  the  virulence  of  that  faction  that  seemed  preparing  to  pour 
the  cup  of  its  malignant  vengeance  on  my  devoted  head,  and,  in 
this  effort,  they  but  too  fatally  succeeded.  Such  a series  of  mis- 
fortunes, accumulating  in  succession,  1 was  badly  able  to  bear.— 
They  threw  ine  into  a state  of  despondency.  I saw  myself,  at  the 
moment  that  death  had  robbed  me  of  my  kindest  friends,  sur- 
rounded by  implacable  enemies,  who  only  watched  for  a favoura-* 
ble  opportunity  of  marking  their  dislike  by  overt  acts,  and  my  af- 
fairs were  now  in  a state  but  too  likely  to  afford  some  of  them  the 
long  wished  for  opportunity  of  doing  mo  irreparable  injury. 

I remained  in  Enniscorthy  until  the  month  of  March,  1799,  and 
I have  to  acknowledge,  that  during  the  time  I was  there  1 receiv- 
ed much  kindness  and  polite  attention  from  several  of  the  respect- 
able Protestant  inhabitants,  more  particularly  from  the  officers  of 
the  South  Cork  Miiitia,  who,  during  this  time,  were  quartered 
there ; and  so  marked  was  the  predeliction  entertained  by  those 
gentlemen  for  me,  that  it  created  an  uncxtinguishable  jealousy  in 
the  minds  of  the  Yeomanry  and  their  officers,  who  took  great  of- 
fence at  seeing  a man  who  had  so  recently  been  opposed  to  them 
in  the  field,  so  kindly  treated  by  the  military,  w hile  many  of 
themselves  who  strained  every  loyal  nerve  to  depopulate  the  coun- 
try, wore  treated  by  those  brave  men  with  indifference  or  con- 
tempt. Mv  warm  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Captain  Robin- 
son, tor  his  kindly  introducing  me  to  several  of  his  brother  officers. 
This  was  hut  one  of  the  many  obligations  I owed  him,  and  will 
not  omit  the  late  Doctor  Pounder  and  his  brother,  Mr.  William 
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Pounder,  of  the  Enniscorthy  Cavalry,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Greene, 
whose  kindness  I frequently  experienced. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  exalted  gratitude  of  these  excellent 
gentlemen,  I subjoin  the  following  copy  of  a letter  from  Lieu- 
tenant William  Pounder  : — 

Cooladbie , 18  thJan.  1S2G. 

Dear  Sir — You  ask  me  do  1 recollect  applying  to  you  in  179S, 
for  your  friendly  interference  for  me — 1 was  at  that  time  First 
Lieutenant  of  the  Enniscorthy  Yeoman  Cavalry,  commanded  by 
Captain  Solomon  Richards.  1 was  severely  wounded  at  the  first 
battle  of  Enniscorthy,  on  the  28th  of  May,  in  consequence  of 
which  1 was  made  a prisoner,  and  immediately  after  a violent 
faction  conspired  against  my  life,  and  brought  the  most  unfound- 
ed and  malicious  charges  against  me.  1 applied  to  you,  and  you 
wrote  immediately  in  the  strongest  manner  to  your  fiiends  in  En- 
liiscorthy,  who  could  devise  no  plan  of  saving  my  life,  except  to 
Summon  a jury  of  twelve  men,  amongst  whom  they  called  as  many 
friends  at  they  could.  The  trumpeter  of  our  corps  was  my  prin  - 
cipal  prosecutor,  his  evidence  was,  however,  disbelieved,  and  I 
was  honourably  acquitted.  To  the  exertions  of  yourself  and  your 
friends  1 owe  the  protection  of  my  life,  which  1 have  always  de- 
clared with  gratitude.  1 have  heard  several  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, among  the  loyalists  of  this  county,  acknowledge  your  hu- 
manity to  them. 

1 am,  dear  Sir, 

Your’s  truly, 

WILLIAM  POUNDER. 

> To  THOMAS  CLOXEY,  Esq. 

1 should  have  mentioned  before,  that  during  the  winter  of  1798 
and  beg  inning  of  1799,  Enniscorthy  was  frequently  filled  with  ru- 
mours that  the  Insurgents,  now  collected  in  great  force  in  Kil— 
laughram  woods,  meditated  a nightly  attack  on  the  town.  These 
reports  were  but  too  frequently  credited,  and  as  the  fancies  of 
weak  minds  are  apt  to  magnify  dangers  when  under  the  dominion 
of  fear,  many  persons  pictured  to  themselves  such  a scene  of  hor- 
ror as  the  nocturnal  visitors  might  create,  that  the  firmest  mind  in 
the  town  was  not  without  its  apprehensions.  For  my  part,  though 
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I could  not  entirely  dispel  the  fears  of  my  acquaintance,  I contri- 
buted  greatly  to  soften  their  alarms.  By  good  information  I knew 
the  party  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  the  woods  could  have 
neither  the  power  nor  the  courage  to  attack  the  town  by  night  or 
by  day.  They  were  mostly  strangers  to  each  other;  men  whose  re- 
turn to  allegiance  or  peaceable  habits  would  not  be  a sufficient  atone- 
ment for  their  past  conduct.  Deserters  from  different  Militia  regi- 
ments, and  others  of  more  depraved  habits,  who,  to  gratify  them- 
selves by  the  possession  of  unrestrained  licentiousness,  hazarded  their 
lives,  and  congregated  in  their  present  retreat  for  mutual  defence,  or 
thespoliation  of  their  neighbour’s  property.  Among  them,  no  doubt, 
were  some  very  brave  and  honest  men  who  much  doubted  the  validity 
c/  the  pardon  then  offered  to  outstanding  rebels.  From  such  an 
assemblage  as  this  it  was  not  rational  to  fear  any  public  attack ; 
but  when  a panic  once  seizes  the  mind  of  the  multitude,  the  sensi- 
ble part  of  the  people  cannot  entirely  keep  clear  of  the  general  conta- 
gion. On  different  nights  that  this  visionary  attack  on  Enniscorthy 
wasexpected,  I was  removed  to  the  bouse  of  some  friendly  loyalist , 
for  the  purpose,  if  fortune  should  favour  the  arms  of  the  Insurgents, 
of  my  protecting  the  family  of  my  hospitable  entertainer  ; on  the 
other  hand,  if  they  should  be  defeated,  as  the  rage  of  the  Orange 
party  was  unbounded,  and  as  they  bad  openly  threatened  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  all  those  who  were  reputed  to  be  disloyal 
persons,  in  such  an  event  taking  place,  I should  meet  protection 
from  my  kind  host,  which  it  was  well  known  I would  stand  se- 
riously in  need  of.  This  fear  was  so  firmly  implanted  in  the 
minds  of  my  friends,  that  they  dreaded  the  consequence  of  leaving 
me  in  my  lodgings,  at  the  mercy  of  the  lower  order  of  the  Yeo- 
manry, and  therefore  used  their  unceasing  and  vigilant  exertions 
to  ensure  my  safety. 

One  night,  when  the  rumours  before  mentioned  were  at  the  high- 
est point  of  alarm,  1 was  conveyed  in  disguise  by  Captain  Robin- 
son and  Lieutenant  Anthony  Rudd  to  the  rere  of  the  lodgings  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  St.  Leger,  of  the  South  Cork  Militia,  in  the 
most  secret  way,  lest  the  Yeomen  should  discover  where  1 was 
placed.  Nothing  however  occurred  on  that  night.  I was  a second 
night  removed  to  the  house  of  Doctor  Founder  before  mentioned, 
and  this  night  passed  over  as  the  former,  although  the  town  ap- 
peared in  a state  of  siege.  Cannon  were  placed  at  the  different 
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entrances,  and  every  possible  precaution  used  for  defence,  while 
the  supposed  enemy  were  resting  quietly  in  their  retreat,  enjoying 
the  terror  they  had  inspired  by  these  frequent  but  false  alarms.— 
Notwithstanding  all  the  threats  held  out  against  me,  I never  suf- 
fered bat  one  solitary  insult  or  attack  during  my  stay  in  Enniscor- 
thy,  though  the  apprehensions  of  my  friends  for  my  safety,  when 
I became  able  to  move  about  the  town,  were  very  serious,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ferocious  dispositions  of  the  Orange  canaille , to  whom 
I was  so  obnoxious.  This  insult  was  offered  to  me  on  coming  out 
of  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lett,  of  Templeshannon,  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  town.  Here  I was  treacherously  and  violently  as- 
saulted by  a ferocious  Yeoman,  who  rushed  from  behind  a door 
and  run  at  me  suddenly  with  a drawn  bayonet.  The  cowardly 
assassin  lay  in  wait  for  me,  and  having  nothing  in  my  hands  I 
could  only  parry  off  a stab  made  by  him  at  my  breast  with  my  right 
arm.  His  eagerness  to  perform  the  bloody  deed  contributed 
mainly  to  my  safety,  as  he  missed  my  body.  lie  repeated  bis 
charge  by  striking  at  my  face  with  the  edge  of  the  bayonet  with 
which  he  cut  me  severely.  There  was  another  Yeoman  on  guard 
near  the  spot  who  looked  indifferently  on  what  was  passing.  The 
assassin  then  run  away,  and  I made  no  delay  in  lodging  a com- 
plaint with  the  Officer  in  command  of  the  town,  and  the  fellow  was 
immediately  arrested.  My  complaint  was  forwarded  to  General 
Taylor,  who  then  commanded  the  district  ; but  he  being  from 
home,  the  matter  was  delayed  until  his  return,  and  when  I was 
called  upon  to  prosecute  I declined  doing  so,  as  the  fellow’s  officer 
had  made  every  requisite  apology,  alledging  that  the  ruffian  was 
drunk. 

Soon  after  this  occurred,  I retired  to  my  country  place,  having 
first  obtained  a power  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  St.  Leger,  to  keep 
arms  for  the  defence  of  my  bouse  and  property.  My  first  care 
now  was  to  make  exertions  to  set  my  affairs  to  rights ; to  get  my 
own  rents,  and  to  pay  those  which  were  due  to  my  landlords.  I 
had  a tenant,  named  James  Martin,  who  rented  a farm  of  fifty 
acres  from  my  father,  and  who  had  underlet  it.  He  suffered  his 
tenants  to  run  in  arrear,  and  his  demand  of  rent  from  them  was 
met  by  a threat,  that  if  be  sued  them,  they  would  prosecute  him 
for  acts  of  violence,  which  they  alledged  lie  had  committed  during 
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the  Insurrection.  Martin  was  an  honest  man,  hut  very  timid;  indeed 
the  reliance  which  any  man  could  then  place  on  his  own  honesty , or 
exemption  from  guilt,  often  made  an  acquiescence  in  wrong  the 
most  prudential  course  to  follow  ; for  with  men  whom  no  tic  of  gra- 
titude or  principle  could  bind,  it  was  certainly  the  safer  course 
for  a man  to  relinquish  a portion,  at  least,  of  his  just  right,  rather 
than  expose  his  life  to  the  vindictive  prosecutor,  or  to  the  malice  and 
ihe  power  of  the  suborner,  who  rarely  wanted  means  and  influence 
to  carry  his  diabolical  schemes  into  effect.  I felt  very  much  for  poor 
Martin,  who  had  not  resolution  to  enforce  his  own  just  claims,  and 
though  severely  pressed  myself,  I could  not  think  of  distressing 
him,  while  he  was  contending  with  serious  difficulties.  I thought 
it  my  duty  to  afford  him  all  the  assistance  in  my  power  to  reco- 
ver his  rents,  so  unjustifiably  withheld  by  wicked  men,  who  hoped 
to  terrify  him  into  compliance  with  their  villainous  designs.  I 
sent  repeated  messages  to  those  persons,  that  if  they  intended  to 
pay  the  rents  due  to  Martin,  1 would  take  them  by  small  instalments, 
but  the  answer  was,  that  they  would  pay  no  rents  then  due,  as 
they  had  suffered  considerable  losses  by  the  Insurrection,  and  they 
further  declared,  that  if  I did  not  desist  from  making  such  de- 
mands, they  would  swear  against  me,  that  they  lost  their  property 
by  my  means,  as  it  was  I who  had  forced  them  into  rebellion,  and 
also  such  other  matters  as  would  give  me  caifiS  to  repent  my  pro- 
ceedings against  them  during  my  existence.  Here  I saw  a repeti- 
tion of  the  same  profligate  villainy  which  had  been  practiced  to- 
wards Martin  levelled  at  myself.  My  disposition  was  never  of 
that  kind  that  could  succumb  to  knaves  for  the  sake  of  either  ease 
or  convenience,  nor  could  I be  brought,  though  death  stared  me 
in  the  face,  to  submit  to  laws  of  any  villain’s  making.  The  fel- 
lows were,  at  this  time,  after  taking  away  their  cattle  from  the 
lands,  and  preparing  to  carry  away  their  corn  and  potatoes,  with 
every  other  moveable,  with  great  expedition.  Being  fully  con- 
vinced of  their  knavery,  1 got  my  attorney  to  mark  a writ  again -t 
them  in  Martin’s  name,  and  had  both  the  ruffians  arrested,  who 
w ere  partners  in  the  farm.  They  had  hopes  that  I would  have 
Martin  arrested,  and  that  they  would,  by  a prosecution,  dispose  of 
hnn,  and  get  rid  of  his  demands.  I was  aware  of  their  intention, 
and  l would  not  attempt  to  place  poor  Martin  in  their  power.  De- 
prived of  their  first  object  they  levelled  their  fury  at  me.  One  ot 
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the  fellows  having1  waited  on  Captain  Z.  Cornock,  to  swear  some- 
thing very  wicked  against  me,  and  finding  that  Mr.  Cornock  would 
give  him  no  hearing,  he  was  when  proceeding  to  another  magistrate 
arrested  by  persons  who  had  his  partner  in  custody.  I immedi- 
ately after  got  an  order  from  the  commanding  officer,  at  Ennis- 
corthy,  to  send  a few  yeomen  cavalry  to  escort  the  fellows  to  Wex- 
ford, ana  each  of  them  was  ordered  to  ride  behind  a yeoman.  The 
fellow  who  had  tendered  his  information  against  me  was  thrown 
by  the  horse  he  mounted,  and  Mr.  Archibald  Jacob,  au  active 
magistrate,  who  was  at  this  time  present,  feeling  for  the  poor 
maD,  requested  a private  interview  with  him.  1 cannot  pretend 
to  guess  what  passed  at  that  interview,  but  it  was  afterwards  re- 
ported, that  an  offer  was  made  by  some  person  to  pay  his  rent  if 
he  would  swear  against  me.  It  was,  however,  in  a little  time, 
considered  better  to  get  a step-son  of  his  to  swear,  and  the  two 
fellows  were  then  conveyed  to  Wexford  gaol. 

The  yeomen  were  scarcely  able  to  suppress  their  rage  and  in- 
dignation at  being  obliged  to  guard  the  prisoners,  in  a case  where 
I was  concerned.  The  fellow  who  had  promised  to  have  his  step- 
son brought  forward  to  swear  against  me,  was  soon  after  held  to 
bail,  and  he  fulfilled  his  promise.  Having  some  faithful  and  res- 
pectable friends  in  Enniscorthy,  I had  eaily  intimation  that  some- 
thing was  brewing  against  me,  and  I was  advised  to  absent  myself 
from  home  for  some  time,  but  this  advice  I would  not  follow.  It 
was  frequently  recommended  to  me  not  to  go  much  abroad,  or 
where  it  was  likely  I should  meet  enemies,  but  all  these  prudential 
cautions,  I thought,  should  be  disregarded,  by  one  not  at  all  con- 
scious of  having  committed  any  act  of  a criminal  nature.  I never 
took  the  slightest  precaution  to  guard  against  the  storm  that  was 
gathering,  and  that  afterwards  fell  with  greater  violence  on  me 
in  proportion  to  its  delay. 

On  the  8th  day  of  May,  1799,  when  under  little  apprehension, 

I was  roused  from  my  sleep  by  loud  rapping  at  my  room  window  ; 
it  was  then  just  day-break.  I hastily  got  out  of  bed,  and  on  in- 
quiring who  was  rapping,  1 was  answered  that  they  were  a party 
of  soldiers,  who  being  out  all  night  on  iiard  duty,  made  free  to 
call  for  some  refreshment,  of  which  they  stood  greatly  in  need. — 
i asked  if  they  had  any  officer  or  magistrate  with  them,  and  though 
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being  answered  in  live  affirmative,  l did  not  give  them  implicit 
credit.  1 called  my  servant  liiau,  and  unwilling’  to  g ive  them  ad- 
mittance, 1 gave  him  a jug  of  strong  whiskey  to  hand  to  them 
through  a window.  This  they  refused,  and  insisted  on  entering 
the  house,  declaring  they  would  break  doors  and  windows,  and  very 
likely  follow  this  up  by  burning  the  house,  (which  was  thatched) 
if  not  immediately  admitted.  Notwithstanding  these  threats  1 re- 
fused them  admittance,  I furnished  my  servant  with  arms,  and 
prepared  some  for  a friend  who  had  slept  in  the  same  room  with 
me,  to  assist  in  defending  the  house.  Those  persons*  aware  of 
the  insecure  state  of  the  house,  and  the  improbability  of  making 
a succesful  resistance,  the  very  shew  of  which  might  bring  des- 
truction on  its  inmates,  persuaded  me  to  submit,  and  to  throw 
open  the  door  to  my  unknown  assailants.  As  soon  as  the  door  was 
opened,  I saw  before  me,  armed  with  a musket  and  fixed  bayonet, 
the  most  notoriously  wicked  man  the  county  Wexford  could  pro- 
duce. He  advanced  towards  me  with  great  caution,  his  arms  pre- 
sented, and  at  his  back  another  well-armed  fellow'  of  the  same  des- 
cription, requiring  that  I should  surrender  myself  a prisoner.  1 
told  them  to  come  forward,  that  I was  ready  to  obey  any  legal  or- 
der they  might  have  to  execute.  They  advanced  and  put  me  under 
arrest,  and  I was  not  allowed  even  to  fully  dress  myself,  when  I was 
inarched  off  by  them  without  shoes  or  hat,  with  which  my  servant 
was  obliged  to  follow  me.  1 was  as  yet  quite  infirm,  and  badly  able 
to  walk,  yet  these  merciless  miscreants  obliged  me  to  travel  on 
foot,  under  great  si^fering  to  Enniscorthy,  which  was  three 
miles  distant.  I had  notcaine  many  perches  from  my  own  house, 
when  I found  two  of  my  neighbours  on  the  road  prisoners,  who 
were  bound  and  pinioned,  and  under  a guard  of  the  same  faction. 
One  of  those  prisoners  was  James  Martin,  on  whose  safety  1 
risqued  my  own.  A messenger  was  sent  on  before  us,  by  my 
dear  eldest  sister,  to  acquaint  Captain  Trembat,  of  the  South 
Cork  Militia,  who  was  a friend  of  mine,  of  what  had  occurred. 
He  kindly  met  me  outside  the  town,  and  immediately  demanded 
of  my  guard  under  what  authority  I had  been  arrested.  They 
could  produce  no  authority.  He  then  told  them,  that  if  a warrant 
was  not  produced  to  him  in  twenty  minutes,  he  would  discharge 
me,  during  which  time  he  would  take  me  under  his  care.  Here 
was  one  among  the  many  proofs  I could  adduce,  of  the  manner  in 
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which  the  lives  and  properties  ot  the  Catholics  of  the  county  Wex- 
ford, were  at  the  mercy  of  prejudiced  and  corrupt  magistrates, 
who  would  dare  to  send  out  the  viiest  and  wickedest  of  their  agents 
to  deprive  men  of  their  liberty,  without  the  slightest  semblance  of 
legal  authority,  well  knowing  that  if  resistance  was  offered,  and 
that  the  lives  of  any  of  their  agents  were  lost,  those  who  resisted 
would  forfeit  their  own,  even  though  they  violated  no  law  in  de= 
fending  themselves. 

Captain  Trembat’s  determination  to  enlarge  me,  if  a warrant 
was  not  immediately  forthcoming,  set  my  enemies  in  great  confu- 
sion. The  wretch  who  had  bargained  to  swear  against  me,  either 
bad  not  learned  his  vengeful  task,  or  his  august  prompter  had  re- 
lied on  his  own  arbitrary  will,  in  proceeding  against  me  without 
any  form  of  law  ; but,  so  it  was,  that  not  as  yet,  were  any  informa- 
tions sworn  against  me.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case,  a war- 
rant would  in  due  time  have  been  issued.  All  now  was  bustle 
and  confusion  to  find  the  approver,  that  he  might  swear  to  his  in- 
formations, lest  I might  get  out  of  their  hands,  hut  this  was  pre- 
vented bv  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  that  ever  active  and  loyal 
Magistrate,  Mr.  Archibald  Jacob.  As  soon  as  the  informations 
were  sworn,  a committal  was  made  out  and  produced,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  I should  be  forthwith  transmitted  to  Wexford  gaol, 
as  no  hail  would  he  received,  the  charge  against  me  being,  that  1 
was  accessary  in  the  perpetration  of  a murder.  Lieutenant  Poun- 
der, of  whom  1 before  made  mention,  and  a Mr.  Hawkins  Min- 
chin,  of  the  same  corps,  Captain  Richards’s  Yeomen  Cavalry, 
kindly  undertook  to  conduct  me  in  a chaise,  and  lodge  me  in  Wex- 
ford prison,  where  1 was  placed  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  my 
arrest. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Forwards  a Memorial  to  Marquis  Cornwallis,  praying  for 
an  immediate  Trial  by  Court-martial . C out  t-martial  appo  inted 
by  the  Government.  Arrival  of  Special  Counsel  from  Dublin „ 
The  Trial  by  Court-martial,  and  subsequent  deliberations,  con- 
tinued for  twenty-two  days , at  the  end  of  which,  the  Author  was 
convicted  by  a majority  of  one,  and  sentenced  to  suffer  the  penally 
of  death.  Commutation  of  the  sentence  of  death  by  Lord  Corn - 
wullis. 

On  the  following-  day  I was  visited,  in  my  new  abode,  by  my 
friend,  Captain  Robinson,  by  whose  advice  I forwarded  a memo- 
rial to  to  bis  Excellency  Marquis  Cornwallis,  the  then  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  praying  for  an  immediate  trial  by  Court-martial 
or  to  be  admitted  to  bail.  Of  the  impression  made  by  this  memo- 
rial I heard  nothing  until  the  beginning  of  July,  when  a Court- 
martial  was  called  for  the  trial  of  several  other  prisoners  as  well  as 
myself.  I received  notice  of  trial,  and,  in  consequence,  imme- 
diately applied  for  a copy  of  the  charges  against  which  I was  to 
defend  myself.  The  Earl  of  Ancram,  Colonel  of  the  Middlelo- 
thian  Fencible  Cavalry,  who  was  appointed  President  of  the 
Court-martial  about  to  sit ; bis  Leutenant-Colonel,  the  venerable, 
the  humane  Sir  James  Fowlis,  who  was  first  appointed  to  preside, 
having  been  taken  ill,  his  Lordship  answered  me  himself  in 
writing,  saying,  that  no  charge  had  appeared  on  the  books  but  the 
one  on  which  1 was  committed.  Those  books  were  kept  by  an 
inquisitorial  committee  of  Magistrates,  a self-constituted  body, 
constantly  sitting  and  doling  out  gratuities  to  approvers,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  merits  and  activity  in  hunting  down  their 
victims.  On  applying  in  two  or  three  days  after  to  Mr.  Turner, 
Counsel  for  the  prosecution,  a man,  who  though  profoundly  stupid 
as  to  legal  knowledge,  yet  was  so  rancorous  in  party  spirit,  and  so 
active  in  prosecuting  rebels,  that  he  was  soon  after  promoted  to 
the  place  of  a Police  Magistrate  in  the  City  of  Dublin.  He  fur- 
nished me  with  a list  of  new  charges,  piping  hot  from  the  press, 
for  which  ] refer  to  a report  of  my  trial  in  the  Appendix — a docu- 
ment which  should  put  my  prosecutors  to  the  blush,  if  they  had 
any  grace  left.  When.  I received  a copy  of  those  charges,  1 told 
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Turner’s  servant  that  his  master  might  ns  well  have  added  a few 
more,  as  his  genius  appeared  to  be  fruitful  in  manufacturing- and 
embellishing  articles  of  that  kind.  In  this  situation  of  my  affairs, 
after  consulting  with  some  friends,  it  was  deemed  expedient  for 
me  to  procure  the  assistance  of  Counsel,  for  it  was  well  judged 
that  every  engine  would  be  set  to  work  to  effect  my  conviction* 

T most  fortunately  selected  Counsellor  Peter  Bunrowes,  to  whose 
care  I committed  my  defence,  and  to  whose  honest  zeal  and  ability 
in  the  discharge  of  that  arduous  undertaking,  and  the  high  credit 
attached  to  his  representations  to  the  Government  of  the  country, 
1 mainly  owe  my  liberty.  In  him  were  united  the  qualities  of  the 
able  and  indefatigable  advocate,  and  the  zealous  and  attached 
friend.  To  me  he  was  then  an  utter  stranger  j my  attorney,  Mr. 
Anthony  Hawkins,  recommended  him  to  me,  and  his  opinion  of 
the  injustice  of  the  prosecution,  and  his  dislike  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  conducted,  attached  him  at  once  to  me  with  all  th& 
warmth  of  a friend. 

When  the  recollection  of  the  Earl  of  Ancram’s  humanity  flashes 
on  my  mind,  my  gratitude  to  that  good  and  high-minded  noble- 
man is  awakened.  lie  wrote  most  kindly  to  me,  desiring  me  to 
fix  such  a time  for  my  trial  as  would  perfectly  suit  my  own  con- 
venience, and  that  every  facility  in  his  power  should  be  afforded 
me  to  defend  myself.  But,  unfortunately  for  me,  his  Lordship 
was  just  then  called  away,  and  his  departure  was  an  additional 
affliction  to  me.  To  these  disappointments  may  I truly  say  1 owe 
my  subsequent  misfortunes.  His  Lordship  and  Sir  James  Fowlis 
were  Scotchmen  and  soldiers,  not  merely  in  name,  but  in  honour 
and  virtue.  They  were  men  of  high  minds,  and  lovers  of  justice 
and  humanity,  before  whom  the  petty  tyrants  of  Wexford  trem- 
bled. Had  either  of  those  high-minded  and  gallant  soldiers  pre- 
sided, 1 could  never  have  anticipated  aught  but  an  honourable 
acquittal  ; but  in  their  absence  things  assumed  a new  aspect.-  — 
Colonel  Vesev,  of  the  county  Dublin  Militia,  an  Irishman  close- 
ly connected  with  the  ascendancy  and  Orange  faction,  was  appoint- 
ed President  of  the  Court-martial,  by  which  it  was  my  hard  for- 
tune to  be  tried.  The  day  being  appointed,  and  my  counsel  and 
attorney  having  arrived  from  Dublin,  they  made  hasty  arrange- 
ments, and  my  trial  commenced  on  the  day  1 had  originally  fixed 
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with  the  Earl  of  Ancram.  When  I was  ignorant  of  any  but 
ono  charge,  l had  acquiesced  in  the  noble  Earl’s  suggestion,  yet 
I did  not  now  desire  any  postponement  on  account  of  the  new 
charges,  for  which  I could  have  made  no  preparation  ; neither  did 
I desire  to  put  it  off  on  account  of  the  change  of  President,  I 
thought  it  was  not  possible  that  any  evidence  of  a serious  nature 
could  be  adduced  that  would  induce  any  tribunal  to  attach  guilt  to 
me,  further  tahn  my  appearing  openly  in  the  field  to  resist  out- 
rage, tyranny,  and  oppression.  The  names  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Court-martial  may  be  seen  by  a reference  to  the  Appendix. — 
Immediately  after  the  sitting  of  the  Court,  and  when  all  parties  had 
taken  their  places,  I was  placed  in  a high  chair  opposite  the  Pre- 
sident. The  Judge  Advocate,  Counsellor  Lyster,  Lieutenant  of 
Ogle’s  Blues,  and  one  of  the  greatest  bigots  in  Ireland,  proceeded 
to  read  the  charges  in  a loud  voice.  He  commenced  with  that  of 
being  a Rebel  Leader,  and  not  being  certain  of  the  rank  I held, 
but  wishing  to  make  sure  of  it,  he  began  with  that  of  General,  de- 
scending through  the  intermediate  gradations  down  to  that  of  Cap- 
tain. My  Counsel  was  much  at  a loss  to  defend  me  against  this 
charge,  as  the  producing  or  pleading  my  Protection  would  have 
been  an  admission  of  its  truth,  but  he  thought  at  first  they  would 
find  it  difficult  to  establish  the  charge  by  evidence,  and  he  there- 
fore allowed  the  prosecutors  to  go  into  proofs.  They  commenced 
by  proving  that  I went  out  from  Carrigburn  Camp, in  command  j^f 
a body  of  Insurgent  cavalry,  in  pursuit  of  a party  of  yeomen  ca- 
valry towards  New  Ross,  on  which  day  the  Church  of  Old  Ross 
was  burned,  as  it  was  alledged,  by  some  of  the  party  under  my 
command.  After  this  attempt  to  fasten  a charge  on  me,  so  repug- 
nant to  my  feelings  and  character,  my  counsel  became  appreheu- 
sivethat  conscience  would  have  little  influence  with  my  prosecutors, 
and  he,  therefore,  submitted  to  the  opinion  of  General  Grose, 
who,  at  the  commencement  of  my  trial,  warmly  recommended  that 
my  protection  should  be  pleaded  and  relied  upon,  in  my  defence 
to  the  charge  of  being  a leader.  It  would  have  been  particularly 
fortunate  that b is  kind  advice  had  been  earlier  adopted,  but  my 
counsel  acted  from  the  very  purest  motives.  He  had  a dif- 
ficult part  to  perform,  for  there  was  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
whatever  course  he  should  adopt.  After  producing  which,  the 
second  charge  was  brought  forward,  which  was  that  I had  been 
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present  on  Vinegar  Hill,  at  the  murder  of  John  Gill,  on  the  29ih 
of  May,  1798.  For  the  evidence  given  on  both  sides,  1 refer  «o 
the  minutes  of  my  trial  in  the  appendix,  and  will  here  only  add, 
that  my  counsel  conceived  that  evidence  to  be  most  satisfactory  to- 
wards establishing  my  innocence,  and  procuring  an  honorable  ac- 
quittal. He  came  to  me  to  the  prison  to  say  that  he  was  about  to 
prepare  a written  defence  for  me,  and  asked  me  should  I permit 
him  to  state  my  readiness  to  take  up  arms  for  his  Majesty’s  Go- 
vernment in  case  of  my  acquittal ; I at  once  replied,  that  whatever 
might  he  the  issue  of  my  trial,  1 could  not  consent  to  such  a pro- 
position, as  it  would  be  attributed  to  hypocrisy  and  cowardice, 
and  that  1 had  rather  perish,  oppressed  by  the  power  and  perjury 
of  my  enemies,  than  live  with  a character  sullied  by  such  servility. 
Mr.  Burrowes  remarked  that  he  could  not  commend  my  prudence, 
vet  he  approved  and  admired  my  candour  ; that  he  had  attended 
several  gentlemen  similarly  circumstanced,  whose  sentiments  were 
generally  in  unison  with  mine,  and  I have  strong  reason  to  think 
that  my  frank  declaration,  at  so  critical  a moment,  impressed  Mr. 
Burrowes  with  an  opinion  of  my  consistency  and  principle,  too 
•strong  to  he  removed  by  length  of  time  from  his  mind.  When  my 
written  defence  w7as  prepared,  1 was  ordered  to  the  court  to  have 
it  read.  Mr.  Burrowes  was  apprehensive  I might  feel  embar- 
rassed before  such  an  assembly  while  reading  this  document,  under 
^ch  awful  circumstances,  and  he  suggested  that  it  might  proba- 
bly be  better  to  have  it  read  by  the  Judge  Advocate;  I told  him 
that  I did  not  fear  hut  I should  read  it  without  the  slightest  embar- 
rassment, after  once  reading  it  over  to  myself.  After  taking  a 
hasty  view  of  it,  I read  it  aloud  before  a very  crowded  court,  in 
which  were  many  of  the  most  violent  men  in  the  County  Wexford, 
with  the  great  champion  of  orangeism,  the  celebrated  George 
Ogle,  at  their  head.  I read  it  without  trepidation  or  faultering, 
and  with  the  proper  emphasis-,  where  any  particular  facts  appeared 
to  require  it.  I am  sure  I never  before  read  any  document  so  well ; 
inv  indignation  at  the  foul  charges  preferred  against  me,  raised  ray 
choler  to  such  a pitch,  that  I looked  down  on  my  accusers  with 
scornful  contempt  and  defiance,  and  they  shrunk  before  me.  My 
native  pride  was  roused  at  the  unfounded  imputations  that  were 
cast  upon  me,  and  I found  myself  rise  superior  to  my  wonted  habits, 
and  advance  in  boldness  as  my  dangers  seemed  to  encrease.  My 
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Counsel,  after  having  produced  vvliat  he  considered  satisfactory 
evidence  in  my  defence,  felt  great  confidence  that  I w as  now  per- 
fectly safe,  and  in  obedience  to  a call  of  great  urgency,  he  was 
obliged,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  to  leave  me,  little  thinking  that 
the  prosecution  would  be  renewed  in  his  absence  ; but  scarcely 
had  ho  left  me,  when  1 was  inform  cd  by  the  President,  Colonel 
Vesey,  that  he,  not  being  bound  by  quibbles  of  law,  was  deter- 
mined to  seek  further  evidence  and  renew  the  prosecution.  I re^ 
monstrated  against  the  flagrant  injustice  of  the  proceeding,  when 
deprived  of  the  aid  of  my  legal  friend,  and  the  benefit  of  his  ad- 
vice, as  he  had  left  me  under  a perfect  conviction,  that  my  inno- 
cence was  made  so  manifest  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  it  on  his  mind, 
or,  as  he  supposed,  could  there  rest  any  doubt  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  formed  the  Court-martial.  All  my  reasoning  with  the 
humane  President  was  thrown  away.  Agents  were  now  dispatch- 
ed to  different  quarters,  their  instructions  were  new,  their  powers 
enlarged,  and  their  duties  firmly  impressed  on  their  minds  ; they 
were  told,  as  it  has.  been  reported,  that  my  condemnation  was 
become  necessary  to  the  government,  and  that  they  must  set  about, 
in  good  earnest,  to  destroy  me  under  the  semblance  of  law,  as  l 
had  some  powerful  friends,  w ho  would  not  suffer  me  to  be  taken 
off  without  accomplishing  it  by  an  appearance  of  justice.  I was 
thus,  in  the  absence  of  my  counsel,  again  brought  before  this 
equitable  court.  In  two  days  after  the  President’s  notice  had  been 
served  on  me,  they  brought  forward  two  or  three  wretches,  well 
versed  in  their  trade,  who  evinced  such  zeal,  as  to  exceed  even 
the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  their  corrupt  employers.  One 
of  those  approvers  w as  a William  Furlong,  a member  of  the  Ennis- 
eorthy  Yeomen  Cavalry.  He  had  a brother,,  a member  of  the 
same  corps,  whose  violence  before  the  Insurrection  had  commenced, 
rendered  him  the  terror  of  the  people,  and  he  was,  consequently, 
most  obnoxious  to  every  honest  man  who  had  heard  of  his  name 
and  notoriety.  This  man  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  escape;  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Insurgents*  and  suffered,  in  his  turn,  u 
cruelty  similar  to  that  which  he  had  oftentimes  inflicted  on  others, 
vainly  imploring  that  mercy  which  he  had,  it  is  said,  ever  shewn 
himself  unwilling  to  bestow.  The  friends  of  this  unfortunate  man 
had  expressed  rancorous  enmity  to  me,  because  I did  not  save  his 
life,  although  I knew  nothing  whatever  of  his  situation;  nor  was 
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I nearer  to  the  scene  of  his  melancholy  tale  than  Carrigburn,  a 
distance  of  about  twelve  miles  from  where  he  lost  his  life.  Had  1 
been  even  present,  all  the  influence  I possessed  must  have  proved 
unavailing1.  William  Furlong  expected  that  reward  which  gene- 
rally awaited  efficient  labourers  in  his  new  vocation,  and  he  re- 
ceived it.  I will  here  quote  one  glaring  instance  of  the  vile  efforts 
made  to  suborn  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  my  convic- 
tion. A woman  named  Rigby,  whose  husband,  a Protestant, 
lived  near  me,  had  joined  thp  people,  and  was  wounded  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Ross.  He  died  in  some  time  after  this  battle,  but  whether 
of  the  wound  he  had  there  received,  or  of  sipkness  brought  on  by 
other  causes,  I cannot  say.  She  was  sent  for  by  a certain  magis- 
trate. This  woman,  on  coming  to  the  pure  dispenser  of  justice, 
was  conveyed  by  him  into  the  drawing-room  of  a Protestant  Cler- 
gyman to  learn  her  catechism  in  the  art  of  swearing.  She  was 
asked  was  hpr  husband  not  forced  out  into  rebellion  by  me,  and 
was  I not  the  cause  of  his  death  ? Tlic  woman  answered  not. — 
She  was  then  asked  \yas  her  house  not  burned,  and  did  she  not  ex- 
pect to  be  indemnified  as  a suffering  loyalist  ? She  said  the  house 
was  burned,  and  that  she  would  be  grateful  if  she  got  the  amount 
of  her  claim.  “ Well  then,’’  said  the  holy  man,  “ we  have  a great 
object  in  view,  which  is  the  conviction  of  the  notorious  Rebel, 
Cloney,  and  if  you  come  forward  like  a loyal  woman  and  swear  he 
was  the  cause  of  your  husband’s  death,  you  must  get  the  amount 
of  your  claim,  otherwise  you  cannot  be  considered  a true  Protest- 
ant, and  you  will  get  no  indemnify  for  your  loss.” 

This  honest  and  virtuous  Protestant  female  immediately  thre^v 
herself  on  her  knees,  and  prayed  to  heaven  for  my  safety.  “ When 
my  husband  was  wounded,”  said  she,  “ Mr.  Cloney  showed  the 
strongest  feeling  for  him,  had  a doctor  to  dress  his  wound,  sent 
him  nourishment  afterwards,  and  gave  him  timber  and  straw  to 
roof  his  house ; and  is  it  against  him  I should  swear  ? no,  I 
would  sooner  beg  my  bread  all  the  days  of  my  life.”  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  add  that  she  was  dismissed  by  these  inquisitors, 
with  insult  and  contumely,  accompanied  by  a threat  of  vengeance 
in  case  of  her  disclosing  what  had  passed.  The  justice, 'the  clergy- 
man, and  the  woman  are  all  living  still,  and  I hope,  if  those  wor- 
thy men  should  read  these  damning  facts,  they  may  feel  compunc- 
tion and  pray  earnestly  to  God  for  that  forgiveness,  which  I heart- 


iiy  desire  they  may  receive.  I have  no  doubt  but  many  efforts  of 
the  same  kind  were  made  previous  to  and  during  my  trial.  1 was 
visited  by  two  honest  fanners  immediately  before  my  trial  com- 
menced, and  informed  that  they  had  undoubted  authority  for  say- 
ing, that  the  principal  prosecutor  coining  forward  against  me  had 
received  a sum  of  sixty  pounds  for  his  intended  services.  Those 
men  came  to  me  separately,  but  each  had  the  same  story,  and  made 
the  same  proposal ; it  was  this — they  said  to  nio,  “ you  know  this 
man  has  a farm  about  three  miles  from  Enniscorthy,  which  lie 
visits  constantly.  In  going  to  this  farm  he  has  to  pass  over  a river 
by  a stick  that  is  laid  across,  where  it  is  very  deep,  and  here  it 
would  he  easy  to  meet  him  and  throw  him  in.”  I was  shocked  at 
the  proposal,  and  I told  each  of  these  persons  that  if  any  thing 
happened  the  informer,  l would  myself  discover  the  matter,  and 
therefore  cautioned  them  against  ever  thinking  further  of  perpe- 
trating such  a wicked  act.  “ 1 shall,”  said  I,  **  depend  on  the 
Almighty  God  for  my  protection,  and  though  I should  be  certain 
of  falling  under  the  perjury  of  this  man,  I will  never  be  instru- 
mental in  causing  his  death  cither  before  or  after  my  trial.”  I be- 
lieve it  is  true  that  this  wretch  got  his  promised  reward,  and  it  is 
but  too  true  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  grossest  perjury  against  me, 
yet  he  still  lives  uninjured  by  me  or  by  any  one  for  me. 

My  trial  continued  open  for  fourteen  days-  nine  of  which  1 was 
in  court,  either  under  prosecution  or  on  my  defence.  I was  for  a 
part  of  the  time  without  the  assistance  of  even  my  Attorney,  and, 
as  I before  mentioned,  very  early  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  my 
Counsel.  Left  thus,  in  a great  measure,  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  a tribunal,  the  most  influential  of  whose  members  seemed  blind 
lo  every  favourable  feature  in  my  case,  I was  obliged  to  apply  to  a 
fellow- prisoner,  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  to  draw  up  a second  defence 
for  me,  and  this  defence,  which  appears  in  the  appendix,  was  ably 
drawn  and  much  admired  by  friends  and  enemies.  How  gratified 
should  I ever  feel  to  an  all-powerful  and  vigilant  Providence,  that 
preserved  my  life  under  such  circumstances,  although  I afterwards 
suffered  a long  and  dreary  imprisonment  and  exile.  The  Court- 
martial  was  composed  of  English,  Irish  and  Scotch  officers,  ami 
fo  the  last  mentioned  generally,  I feel  every  sentiment  of  gratitude. 
The  Scotch  officers,  who  were  of  that  distinguished  and  honoiir- 
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>*Me  regiment,  the  Midlothian  Fencible  Cavalry,  commanded,  as  I 
before  mentioned,  by  the  Earl  of  Ancrais,  and  having  that  en- 
lightened, heroic  and  virtuous  friend  of  humanity.  Sir  James 
Foulis,  for  their  Lieutenant  Colonel,  appeared  quite  shocked  at 
the  proceedings.  Major  Dure  in  particular  expressed  great  hor- 
For,  and  animadverted,  with  marked  severity,  on  the  conduct  of 
the  president  on  several  occasions.  The  language  of  the  gallant 
Major  on  those  occasions,  was  strong  and  intelligible ; he  observed 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  prosecution  was  conducted,  and  the 

evident  bias  of  the and  others,  who,  as  he  conceived, 

wrought  hard  in  the  anxious  work  of  my  conviction,  and  of  whose 
conduct  he  spoke  in  terms  of  severe  reproach  ; his  g'enerous  bro- 
ther officers,  who  were  with  him  on  the  Court-martial,,  were  all 
imbued  with  such  unalterable  notions  and  principles  of  justiee, 
that  they  insisted  on  my  right  to  an  acquittal  to  the  last.  In 
consequence  of  their  humane  and  inflexible  opposition  to  factious 
injustice,  there  was  no  decision  for  eight  days  after  my  trial  had 
Anally  closed,  making  altogether,  as  I learned,  twenty-two  days 
from  its  commencement  to  its  conclusion,  during  which  time,  it 
was  more  than  suspected  that  the  inquisitorial  committee  of  magis- 
trates, acted  as  prompters  to  those  members  of  the  Court-martial 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  against  me,  with  whom  it  was  said 
they  had  all  along  a perfect  understanding.  The  joint  exertions 
of  those  persecuting  parties,  and  their  possession  of  unrestrained 
sway,  bore  down  all  resistance,  and  at  length  completely  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  their  long  meditated  desire  of  my  conviction,  al- 
though the  punishment  to  follow  was  death.  I dare  say  that  to  save 
appearances  there  might  be  a faint  recommendation  to  mercy. 
The  final  decision  of  course  rested  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  was 
then  on  a tour  through  Munster,  and  from  whom,  in  the  course  of  six 
weeks,  an  order  arrived  in  Wexford,  for  my  perpetual  banishment 
from  my  native  country  ; I immediately  applied  to  my  friends,  (of 
whom  1 had  many)  to  have  an  application  made  to  government, 
that  1 might  be  permitted  to  retire  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
Six  weeks  only  had  been  allowed  me  for  the  arrangement  of  my 
affairs,  through  the  recoiume  ndaticn  of  General  Grose,  who  an- 
ticipated, that  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  himself  and 
other  friends  might  be  able  to  impress  on  the  government,  the  ob- 
ligation there  existed  of  confirming  a protection,  granted  after 
lue  deliberation,  under  General  Hunter’s  and  bis  own  sanction, 
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nn<]  wltii  the  signature  of  U»c  former;  he  "commented  with  much 
severity  on  a sentence,  passed  under  the  influence  of  the  most  vio- 
lent prejudice,  and  carried,  after  such  a determined  opposition  to 
it,  by  highly  honourable  and  unprejudiced  gentlemen,  by  the 
casting  voice  of  one,  who  was  well  known  to  be  a leading  orange 
fa ctienist  b i mself. 


I deem  this  an  appropriate  place  to  give  a copy  of  the  certificate, 
signed  by  twenty-two  respectable  Protestants  of  Wexford,  in  gra- 
titude for  my  exertions  made  for  their  preservation,  the  original  nut 
which  was  sent  to  the  Irish  government,  with  the  minutes  of  the 
Court-martial. 


“ We,  the  undersigned,  must  ever  be  impressed  with  the  deepest 
sense  of  horror,  when  we  turn  our  minds  on  our  sufferings  and  the 
atrocities  of  the  misguided  multitude  in  the  late  abominable  Rebel- 
lion, and  cannot  sufficiently  condemn  the  encouragcrs  and  leaders 
of  this  accursed  proceeding.  In  proportion  as  we  execrate  those 
furious  and  desperate  characters,  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon,  m 
justice,  to  select  Mr.  Thomas Cloney,  now  a prisoner  in  Wexford 
gaol,  from  the  criminal  mass,  and  to  declare  our  many  obligations 
to  him  for  his  humane  exertions  for  the  safety  of  the  persons  and 
properties  of  his  Majesty’s  loyal  subjects,  which  we  have  particu- 
larly experienced  ; and  it  would  be  injustice  were  we  not  to  state, 
that  the  success  of  Mr.  Cloney,  in  his  laudable  exertions  above 
stated,  proceeded  from  his  manliness  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
himself — the  hazard  evinced  by  his  disregard  for  life  in  encounter- 
ing the  greatest  perils  for  our  relief.  We  further  esteem  it  a pro- 
vidential circumstance  that  such  a man  was,  at  that  hour  of  terror, 
to  be  found,  and  it  grieved  us  to  see  that  popularity,  w hich  he  en- 
joyed from  the  even  tenor  of  his  conduct,  and  being  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic, at  length  wasted  aw'ay,  by  exertions  for  the  loyalists  m 
opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  the  mob  : — 


JOSHUA  LETT, 
THOMAS  POUNDER, 
WILLIAM  WHEELER, 
HENRY  M1NCHIN, 
JAMES  COFFEY, 
THOMAS  ROGERS, 
THOMAS  GREENE, 
WALTER  GREENE, 
JOHN  WHITNEY, 
ROBERT  WHITNEY, 
JOHN  ROBINSON, 


EUSEBIUS  ROBINSON, 
EUSEBIUS  ROBINSON,  jun; 
THOMAS  ROBINSON, 
MARY-ANNE  LETT, 
MARTHA  STRINGER, 
DOROTHEA  RUDD, 
HENRY  WHITNEY, 
THOMAS  WHITNEY, 

JOHN  HARRIS, 

WILLIAM  HARRIS, 
MARY-ANNE  ROBINSON.” 
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Application  of  Dr,  Trot/,  Colonel  Barry , and  Sir  J.  Faults, 
to  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  in  behalf  of  the  Author . The  Au- 
thor permitted  by  Lord  Cornwallis  to  go  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  By  a vile  stratagem  of  the  ascendancy  faction , the 
Author  is  sent  off  to  New  Geneva  in  the  society  of  several  perm 
sons  destined  for  transportation . 

My  dear  eldest  sister  proceeded  without  delay  to  Dublin,  and 
presented  a petition  to  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  in  person,  who  re- 
ceived it  graciously  from  her  trembling  hands,  and  no  female  was 
ever  more  tremblingly  alive  to  the  fate  of  a brother  than  she  was 
to  mine.  She  had  a heart,  a mind,  and  an  understanding  superior  to 
most  of  her  sex,  and  her  demeanour  commanded  respect  even  from 
the  veriest  tyrants.  She  was  informed  by  the  Secretary,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  whom  Lord  Cornwallis  directed  to  raise  her  from  her 
knees,  in  which  posture  she  was  supplicating  mercy,  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  an  answer  should  be  sent  to  her  lodgings,  his  Lordship 
having  first  obtained  her  address.  On  the  following  day  a petition 
was  presented  by  the  Most  Rev.  Doctor  Troy,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  mv  favour. — 
These  applications  were  powerfully  supported  -by  a warm  and 
kind  representation  from  Colonel  Barry,  now  Lord  Farnham,  who 
told  a friend  of  mine  that  waited  on  him  with  a letter  from  me, 
that  though  his  interest  with  the  Government  was  but  weak,  on 
account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Union,  yet  he  hoped,  that  as  a Ma- 
gistrate of  the  County  Wexford,  and  possessing  a fortune  there,  his 
representation  ought  to  have  some  weight,  and  that  I should  cheer- 
fully have  the  benefit  of  it.  He  kept  his  word  most  honourably, 
and  his  anticipation  proved  correct.  In  aid  of  those  different 
applications,  a letter  of  the  first  importance  was  written  by  the 
honourable,  the  gallant,  and  virtuous  Sir  James  Foulis,  from 
Drogheda,  to  which  place  his  regiment  had  been  lately  re- 
moved, and  to  the  copy  of  this  valuable  letter  I proudly  refer, 
and  entreat  my  reader’s  particular  attention  to  it : — 

Drogheda,  October  1st,  1799. 

Sir — Were  I not  certain  that  it  was  from  a principleof  justice  as 
well  as  humanity,  that  1 take  the  liberty  of  addressing  yeu  on  the 
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present  ofrftsitffl,  1 should  fool  a strong  Sense  ofinl propriety  in  so 
doing.  The  only  apology  1 shall  offer  for  pretending  to  interfere 
in  a matter  of  such  importance,  is,  that  from  very  good  information 
1 am  fully  convinced  that  Thotnas  Cloney,  actually  confined  in 
Wexford  gaol  under  sentence  of  transportation,  is  an  unfortunate* 
young  man  highly  deserving  that  mercy  should  be  extended  to  him 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

To  enter  into  a minute  detail  of  all  the  motives  that  have  brought 
this  conviction  to  my  mind  would  be  equally  tedious  and  unneces- 
sary. 1 shall  Only  say  that  iny  peculiar  situation  while  residing 
in  Wexfo'd,  and  perhaps  a peculiar  turn  of  mind,  led  me  into  a 
pretty  general  knowledge  of  the  transactions  and  motives  of  indi- 
viduals in  that  County,  who  were  so  wicked  or  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  engaged  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  under  the  banners  of  Re- 
bellion, during  that  dreadful  period  of  political  delirium,  and  that 
the  case  of  Cloney  is  one  with  which  1 fancy  myself  Well  ac- 
quainted. 

Previous  to  the  Rebellion  Cloney  was  a man  of  unexceptionable 
character,  iior  did  I ever  hear  it  insinuated  that  he  Was  Suspected 
of  ally  communication  with  the  United  Irishmen,  till  he  appeared 
as  a leader  in  the  Rebel  afmy.  To  this  criminal  ahd  dahgeroite 
pre-eminence  he  was,  in  my  opinion,  conducted  not  from  a rebel- 
lious principle  but  from  the  situation  into  which  he  had  irtiprtr* 
dently  suffered  his  filial  and  fraternal  affections  to  lead  hiffl  during 
the  first  days  of  the  Insurrection.  At  the  time  when  he  found  of 
a sudden  the  whole  country  around  him  in  arms,  he  lived  with  an 
aged  mother  and  two  or  three  young  women  his  sisters,  to  whom 
lie  seems  to  have  always  been  much  attached  ; these  he  thought  in 
such  a situation  might  require  his  protection,  and  he  therefore  at- 
tached himself  to  his  home  instead  of  flying  for  his  personal  secu- 
rity to  join  those  loyalists  who  were  also  in  arms.  He  is  a man  of 
some  landed  property  to  the  amount  of  a few  hundreds  a-year, 
which  made  him  Conspicuous  among  those  of  his  religious  persua- 
sion, and  he  found  it  prudent  to  accept  of  a command  among  the. 
Rebels  ; indeed  according  to  their  maxim  a refusal  or  evasion 
would  have  been  certain  death.  Many  were  those  who  stood  in 
the  same  predicament  though  loyal  in  their  hearts. 

It  is  also  notorious  that  he  usod  the  influence  his  situation  af- 
forded him  to  protect  and  save  the  lives  of  several  Protestant  Loy- 
alists, who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  the  Rebels*  hands  ; 
and  that  in  one  instance  he  saved  the  life  of  a man  betwixt  whom 
and  himself  there  had  existed,  previously,  a long  personal  animo- 
sity. Such  acts  of  humanity  ought  to  bear  some  weight  in  favour 
of  those  Leaders  who  had  the  humanity  an’d  courage  to  oppose  the 
system  of  murder  preached  up  and  enforced  by  many  of  the  wicked 
and  desperate  Leaders,  who  having  assumed  authority  on  the  re- 
volutionary principles  of  the  then  active  conspiracy,  strove,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  to  render  reconciliation  impossible  be  - 
tween his  Majesty’s  Loyal  and  Rebel  subjects,  and  to  impress 
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upon  the  minds  of  the  whole  Rebel  army  a horrid  certainty 
that  all  hopes  of  pardon  would  be  in  vain  in  case  of  defeat. 

This  system  was  happily  counteracted  by  the  wise  and  humane 
measure  of  granting  Protections  to  all  those  who  chose  to  return 
to  their  homes  and  usual  habits  of  industry  immediately  after  the 
affair  of  Vinegar  Hill. 

Cloney,  though  an  ostensible  leader,  obtained  a Protection  from 
General  Hunter,  through  the  mediation  of  General  Grose.  The 
well  established  characters  of  both  these  officers  render  it  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  assure  you,  that  in  matters  of  this  important  na- 
ture they  always  combined  individual  justice  with  public  utility, 
and  never  acted  from  motives  of  merely  personal  favour  or  par- 
tiality. 

Cloney  was  tried  on  a charge  of  murder  as  well  as  of  being'  a 
Rebel  Leader.  The  murder,  as  will  evidently  appear  on  the  face 
of  the  proceedings,  was  unsupported  by  creditable  evidence,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  imputation  originated  solely  in  the  vin- 
dictive malice  of  one  of  his  own  tenants.  I therefore  imagine 
that  the  Court  could  not  possibly  avoid  acquitting  him  of  a deed 
so  very  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct.  1 shall 
conclude  with  simply  affirming,  that  1 think  there  is  no  one  of  all 
those  concerned  in  the  Rebellion  better  entitled  to  the  mercy  of 
Government,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  than  Cloney — and 
shall  only  add,  that  I am  scarcely  known  at  the  Castle,  except  to 
my  friend,  Mr.  Marsden,  to  whom  1 beg  leave  to  refer,  as  to  the 
degree  of  credit  that  should  attach  to  my  veracity  on  this  occasion, 

I have  th  e honor  to  be, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

JAMES  FOUL1S. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  M.  F.  Cavalry, 

To  the  Right  Honorable 
The  Secretary  of  State,  Dublin  CustLe. 

Such  strong  and  favorable  representations  coming  from  such  high 
and  influential  quarters,  could  not  fail  to  induce  Lord  Cornwallis 
to  examine  my  case  more  minutely,  and  to  discover  the  injustice 
with  which  1 was  treated ; more  particularly  when  General  Grose 
had  so  warmly  interested  himself  in  my  favour,  and  was  over  anx- 
ious, on  reference  being  made  to  him,  to  report  most  favourably  in 
my  behalf.  At  the  same  time  my  most  kind  friend  and  able  advo- 
cate, Mr.  Burrowes,  lost  no  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention 
of  Government  to  the  representations  of  such  high  and  disinterested 
characters,  in  opposition  to  those  of  persons  actuated  solely  by 
malice,  party  prejudice,  or  incurable  bigotry.  The  different 
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memorials  and  letters  being  referred  to  General  Grose,  was  an  in- 
dubitable earnest  of  ultimate  success,  and  my  dear  and  ever  to  be 
lamented  sister,  hastened  borne  to  communicate  tome  the  glad  ti- 
dings of  that  joy,  in  which  she  bore  more  than  an  equal  part. 
While  those  exertions  were  in  progress  in  Dublin,  a Rev.  Mr. 
Eastwood,  then  inspector  of  Wexford  Prison,  and  an  active  ma- 
gistrate, called  on  and  advised  me  to  petition  the  magistrates  of 
the  county,  at  their  next  general  meeting,  praying  than  to  inter- 
pose their  influence  with  Government,  that  I might  be  allowed  to 
banish  myself  to  the  United  States  of  America,  as  ho  had  good 
reason  to  think  they  would  comply  with  such  a request.  1 appa- 
rently consented  to  follow  his  advice,  but,  not  having  been  punc- 
tual in  putting  it  into  execution,  the  Rev.  gentleman  called  on  me 
again,  and  wished  to  know  why  I so  long  negloctcd  a matter  preg- 
nant with  such  vast  importance  to  mysolf ; I represented  my 
incapacity  to  draw  up  such  a memorial  as  was  necessary,  and  said 
that  I only  waited  my  Attorney’s  expected  arrival  from  Dublin, 
who  would  execute  it  in  a proper  manner,  previous  to  the  next 
county  meeting  of  the  magistrates.  He  said  they  would  not  like 
to  have  an  Attorney  or  Lawyer  concerned  in  the  matter,  and  that  a 
simple  statement  of  my  case,  drawn  up  by  myself,  would  be  much 
more  acceptable  to  them.  Well  knowing  that  the  object  of  the 
parties  was  by  this  proposal,  to  entrap  me,  and  not  wishing  to  say 
a word  to  awaken  their  fears,  through  their  agent,  as  to  any 
hopes  I entertained,  I thanked  him  for  the  anxiety  he  evinced  for 
me,  and  promised  to  prepare  my  memorial  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
but  being  very  averse  to  every  thing  like  dissimulation,  I felt 
rather  awkward  in  my  manner  of  acknowledging  his  services 
or  making  a shew  of  gratitude,  where  I well  knew  if  was  not 
merited.  I had  already  experienced  but  too  keenly,  the  virulence 
of  those  with  whom  I had  to  deal  ; their  power  and  implacable 
hatred  had  been  already  so  often  exercised  towards  me,  that  I at- 
tributed this  sudden  display  of  affected  kindness,  to  far  different 
motives  than  a love  of  mercy  or  mitigated  resentment  ; and  surely 
if  it  were  allowable  to  depart  from  the  straight  forward  path,  it 
was  on  this  occasion,  for  the  enemies,  with  whom  1 had  to  deal, 
had  given  me  sufficient  proofs  that  extreme  caution  was  now  be- 
come imperative  on  my  part* 
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1 did  not  prepare  tie  promised  memorial  to  this  body  to  be  pro- 
stated  at  their  next  meeting-,  and  on  Mr.  Eastwood’s  next  visit  to 
mo  subsequent  to  that  meeting,  rage  and  disappointment  were 
visible  in  his  countenance.  He  said  that  my  inattention  to  his  ad- 
vice would  be  my  ruin,  and  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  be  remedi- 
ed, that  the  season  of  mercy  bad  passod,  through  my  own  fault, 
as  any  memorial  from  me  would  now  be  rejected.  1 further  learn- 
ed from  him  that  when  the  worthy  magistrates  beheld  their  profer- 
cd  clemency  treated  with  contempt,  they  had  resumed  their  wonted 
hostility,  and  had  already  sent  up  a memorial  to  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, authoritatively  requiring  that  my  sentence  of  banishment 
should  be  put  into  immediate  execution.  I expressed  my  resigna- 
tion in  cooler  terms  than  those  in  which  1 was  accustomed  to 
speak  of  those  gentlemen  • but  l consoled  myself  under  better 
hopes  than  any  which  arose  from,  the  interference  of  that  intolerant 
body.  I was  just  after  receiving  a letter  from  Colonel  Barry,  en- 
closing Lord  Cornwallis's  reply  to  his  application,  through  Colo- 
nel Litllehales.  His  Excellency  promised  to  reconsider  my  case, 
and  my  sister  having  also  just  returned  from  Dublin,  with  the 
cheering  news  as  before  mentioned,  of  the  reference  made  to  Ge- 
neral Grose  by  Government,  having  beep  most  favorably  reported 
on  by  him,  I felt  that  all  the  machinations,  of  the  Wexford  magis- 
trates, were  for  the  present  defeated,  I saw  that  the  success  ot 
my  friends’  exertions  depended  much  op  the  sccfccy  with  which 
they  were  conducted.  For  though  they  were  powerful,  the  vigi- 
lance of  my  indefatigable  enemies,  the  magistrates*,  was  not  lulled 
even  to  momentary  repose. 

Those  factious  men  were  doubtless  expecting  to  find  in  my  pro« 
mised  memorial,  some  advantage,  which  they  would  not  fail  to 
turn  to  my  further  injury,  and  this  was  the  side  couse  why  they  wish- 
ed me  not  to  have  any  legal  assistance  in  drawing  it  up;  1 will  noi 
undertake  to  say  that  Mr.  Eastwood  would  come  to  me  under  the 
mask  of  friendship,  being  at  the  same  time  privy  to  the  de<* 
signs  of  those  who  sent  him  ; I do  acquit  him  on  this  score.  lie 
was  introduced  to  me  by  Captain  Robinson,  who  requested  him 
as  inspector  of  the  prison,  to  render  me  any  civility  in  his  power, 
which  he  promised  to  do.  I never  trespassed  on  him,  but  under 
such  circumstances,  I w ould  not  accuse  him  of  coming  to  offer  his 
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advice  for  purposes  of  deception.  That  lie  was  a big'of,  1 believe, 
hut  his  honour  I (to  rot -question.  It  would  bo  vain  for  me  to  at- 
tempt a description  of  the  rage  and  disappointment  of  the  Ascend- 
ancy faction,  when  they  learned  that  I was  making  arrangements 
for  my  departure  for  North  America,  they  began  at  once  to  annoy 
Lord  Cornwallis,  with  remonstrances  on  the  mighty  danger  that  at- 
tended such  indulgence  or  mercy,  as  it  would  leave  it  in  my  power* 
at  a future  day,  to  give  annoyance  to  the  state.  As  soon  as  1 had 
obtained  his  Excellency’s  consent  to  go  to  America,  I prepared 
with  the  greatest  apparent  anxiety,  for  my  proposed  emigration  ; 
though  like  a mariner  after  escaping  death,  and  still  amongst  tire 
raging  billows,  unwilling  to  quit  his  vessel,  I would  gladly  cling  to 
my  native  land,  whilst  1 could  find  one  foot  of  it  on  which  I could 
stand  with  safety.,  1 appeared  publicly  anxious  to  hasten  the 
day  of  my  departure,  but  I still  entertained  hopes  (hat  the  wicked 
spirit  that  existed  would  soon  subside  ; that  when  the  anger  and 
bad  passions*  engendered  by  party  feuds,  and  matured  by  the  dis- 
astrous events  of  the  Insurrection,  would  have  passed  a way,  the 
Government  of  the  country  could  adopt  a more  merciful  conduct 
to  the  people,  whose  interest  it  was  to  cultivate  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  mutual  forgetfulness.  I flattered  myself,  that  through 
the  kind  interference  of  General  Grose,  and  other  friends,  who 
were  truly  zealous  in  my  favour,  I might,  at  no  very  distant  pe- 
riod, in  the  full  enjoyment  of  my  liberty,  resume  that  station  in 
society,  which,  I had  never  forfeited  by  any  dishonourable  act, 
while  1 was  incurring  heavy  expence,  in  various  ways,  to  neutral- 
ize the  unrelenting  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution,  which 
the  Wexford  Inquisitors  manifested  towards  me  ; some  influential 
friends  made  representations  to  Government  that  my  health  was 
fast  declining,  and  my  property  wasted  by  long  continued  and  un- 
necessary oppression  ; that  my  three  sisters  and  an  aged  grandmo- 
ther, the  innocent  sufferers  by  that  barbarous  system,  under  which 
I continued  so  long  incarcerated,  would  be  left  in  a state  of  utter 
destitution,  if  I did  not  obtain  my  liberty,  and  that  in  all  probabi- 
lity a few  months  more  of  confinement  would  place  me  beyond  the 
reach,  of  human  power,  and  that  thus  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  would  be  frustrated.  The  movements  of  my  ene- 
mies, were  carefully  observed  by  my  very  kind  friend,  3fr.  Bur- 
fcuwes,  whose  high  credit  with  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
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Government,  (although  not  an  admirer  or  supporter  of  their  sys- 
tem of  governing  the  country)  gave  him  frequent  opportunities  of 
removing  such  prejudices  as  the  evil  reports  of  the  Ascendancy  fac- 
tion had  created ; the  pride  of  that  party  was  deeply  wounded,  by 
the  contempt  with  which  I treated  that  dissembled  friendship, 
which  had  been  offered  by  them  after  they  had  made  incessant  ex- 
ertions to  destroy  me,  and  as  I had  escaped  the  snares  so  insidi- 
ously laid,  the  disappointment  added  fresh  virulence  to  their  ran- 
cour. The  services  of  such  a friend  as  Mr.  Burrowes,  at  this 
juncture,  who  had  abilities  to  state  these  truths,  and  credit  to 
cause  them  to  be  believed,  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  me. 

Colonel  Phayre,  who  was  my  landlord  for  different  farms  in  the 
County  Wexford,  had  arrived  about  this  time  in  Dublin  from  Eng- 
land, where  he  had  for  sometime  attached  himself  to  an  English 
Regiment  of  Militia  during  the  Irish  Insurrection.  I wrote  to  him 
requesting  that  he  would  use  his  influence  with  Government  in  ray 
favour.  He  and  my  father  were  particularly  intimate,  and  1 was 
equally  familiar  with  him  previous  to  the  Insurrection,  I there- 
fore expected  my  application  would  have  been  attended  to.  A 
friend  of  mine  delivered  my  letter  to  him  at  his  hotel  in  Dublin, 
and  another  letter  to  Colonel  Barry  at  his  lodgings.  On  my  friend 
entering  Colonel  Phayre’s  lodgings,  he  was  met  by  a Mr.  Chris- 
tian Wilson,  the  t&en  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  Wexford,  and  a 
Mr.  Edward  Percival,  who  had  been  High  Sheriff  the  preceding 
year,  who  were  just  after  waiting  on  the  Colonel.  When  he  looked 
at  the  superscription  of  my  letter,  he  at  once  said  to  my  friend, 
“ I can  render  no  service  to  CJoriey,  the  two  gentlemen  whom  you 
just  met  departing  from  me  have  come  direct  from  Wexford  to  re- 
quest that  1 would  net  interfere  for  him,  and  I could  not  refuse  a 
request  so  earnestly  made.”  However  little  my  heart  was  aptto  sink 
under  disappointments,  I must  confess,  that  I vfas  sensibly  affect- 
ed by  the  result  of  this  application.  I never  could  have  contem- 
plated his  refusal,  or  imagine  that  my  being  politically  implicated, 
Jiould  have  obliterated  every  kind  feeling  from  his  mind,  and 
that  the  recollection  of  past  kindnesses,  received  by  him  from  my 
lather,  {and  they  were  numerous)  was  banished  from  his  recollec- 
\ ion.  My  father  was  always  an  independent  tenant,  and  never 
refused  to  contribute  to  the  accommodation  of  a needy  landlord  ; 
both  his  purse  and  his  name  were  frequently  at  Colonel  I hayie  s 


service  ; but  ail  ties  of  friendship  were  now  severed  by  party  spi- 
rit ; all  obligations  cancelled  ; and  every  affection  of  honor  ami 
virtuo  were  effaced,  in  those  breasts,  where  political  rancour  had 
established  its  undisputed  dominion.  The  wicked  policy  pursued 
by  those  persons  inimicable  to  me,  was  to  be  besiege  e verygcutlema  n 
in  the  country,  wrho  was  supposed  to  be  friendly,  with  appeals  si- 
milar to  those  which  had  beeu  made  to  Colonel  Phayre.  The  party 
were  not,  however,  so  successful  with  others.  My  letter  to  Colo- 
nel Barry  met  a different  reception,  although  it  was  scarcely 
read,  when  Colonel  Phayre  entered  the  lodgings  of  the  former, 
and  acquainted  him  with  the  mission  of  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Pcr- 
cival,  the  deputies  of  the  Wexford  magistrates.  “1  care  not,” 
said  Colonel  Barry,  with  apparent  anger,  “ what  request  those 
gentlemen  made  of  you ; poor  Cloney  served  me,  and  I shall 
servo  him  in  any  way  in  my  power  “tell  him,”  said  ho,  turn- 
ing to  my  friend,  Mr.  Michael  Walsh,  of  Wexford,  (a  faithful  and 
kind  man,  who  paid  me  great  attention)  “to  send  me  any  memo- 
rial he  may  wish  to  have  laid  before  the  Irish  Government,  and  I 
shall  feel  great  pleasure  in  presenting  it  instantly,  and  shall  sup- 
port its  prayer  as  warmly  as  I can.”  I cannot  help  contrasting 
the  conduct  of  those  two  gentlemen,  for  it  was  at  the  instance  and 
particular  request  of  Colonel  Phayre,  that  my  father  and  myself 
supported  Colonel  Barry,  as  a candidate  for  the  representation  of 
the  county  Wexford,  in  the  year  1797. 

We  had  no  further  acquaintance  or  intercourse  with  Colonel 
Barry  during  our  lives,  but  at  this  time  leading  men  of  Lord  Ely’s 
party  in  the  County  Wexford,  were  heard  to  say,  on  many  occa- 
sions, that  had  I interested  myself  for  Lord  Loftus  at  that  election, 
or  previous  to  it,  as  I had  for  Colonel  Barry,  I should  never  have 
suffered  a day’s  imprisonment.  I stated  this  fact  in  my  first  let- 
ter to  Colonel  Barry,  and  it  had  that  effect  on  him  which  it  would 
have  cn  any  high  or  honourable  mind  ; he  proved  bis  honour  and 
his  gratitude  in  a way  that  left  an  impression  on  my  mind  not  to 
be  removed  by  any  part  he  has  since  taken  in  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land. 1 often  felt  pain  at  not  being  able  to  wait  on  him  in  due  time 
after  my  return  from  England,  to  make  him  personally  iny  grate- 
ful acknowledgements  ; but  the  very  bad  state  of  my  health  and 
spirits,  added  to  my  other  embarrassments,  deprived  me  of  that 
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opportunity — a circumstance  which  I often  since  deeply  regretted. 
Remarks  were  freely  made  at  a subsequent  period,  on  my  not 
supporting  Lord  Valentin,  the  relative  of  Colonel  Barry,  as  a can- 
didate for  Wexford  Comity.  To  these  remarks  I reply,  that,  in 
the  first  place,  S was  not  applied  to  in  time,  and  when  applied  to  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  it  was  in  a most  ungracious  manner.  Next,  that 
had  I been  applied  to  ever  so  timely,  I would  not  separate  my  in- 
terest from  that  of  the  enslaved  body  to  which  I belonged.  It 
could  not,  by  any  honourable  or  conscientious  man,  bo  expected 
that  I should  discharge  my  private  obligations  at  the  public  ex- 
pence,  or  go  up  to  the  hustings  to  vote  for  the  man  who  would,  if 
returned,  give  his  vote  in  Parliament  to  ’keep  my  country  and  my- 
self in  slavery.  Gratitude  is  to  he  commended  in  every  man,  and 
1 feel  that  I never  was  deficient  in  it  : and  to  this  hour  I would 
gladly  go  to  any  part  of  Europe  to  serve  the  present  Lord  Farn- 
ham  ; but  much  as  gratitude  is  to  be  prized,  there  are  duties  which 
must  ever  take  precedence  even  of  that  exalted  virtue. 

In  December,  1799,  General  Grose  being  called  up  to  Dublin, 
and  an  order  being  sought  for  in  his  absence,  to  send  off  such  pri- 
soners in  Wexford  Gaol  as  were  under  sentence  of  transportation, 
to  Geneva  Barrack,  where  they  were  forthwith* to  be  shipped  for 
Cork,  on  their  way  to  New  South  Wales,  my  indefatigable  per- 
secutors took  care,  in  the  absence  of  my  friend,  General  Grose,, 
either  to  get  my  name  placed  on  the  list,  or  to  place  it  there  them- 
selves. I was  ordered  from  my  sick  bed  by  the  High  Sheriff, 
Christian  Wilson,  who  was  accompanied  in  the  discharge  of  this 
pleasing  duty  by  the  gallant  Captain  Boyd,  so  called  by  his  friends 
for  the  heroism  ho  displayed  in  the  expedition  with  which  he  led  the 
fugitives  from  Wexford,  when  we  had  first  advanced,  and  the  gal- 
lantry he  displayed  in  entering  it  again,  when  the  face  of  an  ene- 
my could  no  where  be  discovered.  Doctor  Jacob  made  up  the  tri- 
umvirate which  came  to  superintend  mv  removal  and  that  of  the 
wretched  victims,  about  twelve  in  number,  who  were  doomed  to 
ho  the  companions  of  my  sorrowful  journey.  It  was  late  in  the  even- 
ing when  I was  conducted  from  my  bed  into  the  gaol  yard, 
and  placed  against  the  wall  with  my  unhappy  companions 
in  misfortune,  who  looked  more  like  spectres  than  men. — 
It  could  he  easily  seen  that  the  iron  had  taken  possession  of 
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(heir  hearts,  not  a pitying  look,  not  a glance  indicating  sympathy, 
could  be  perceived  in  the  faces  of  our  inhuman  reviewers.  Notice 
was  given  us  in  a haughty  and  menacing  tone,  that  to-morrow 
morning  at  day  break,  we  should  take  our  departure  from  our 
prison,  and  proceed  on  our  rout  to  Geneva  barrack.  The  very 
name  of  the  place  had  something  horrible  in  it,  it  having  been  the 
depot  for  so  many  unfortunate  people,  whom  the  severity  of  the 
Ascendancy  faction  had  exposed  to  torture,  privations  of  every 
sort,  and  perpetual  banishment. 

The  most  gloomy  ideas  took  possession  of  our  minds,  as  the 
name  of  Geneva  fell  upon  our  ears.  For  my  part,  I felt  so  as- 
tonished, that  the  order  -for  my  going  to  America,  should  have 
been  rescinded,  even  through  the  interference  of  the  faction  that, 
from  the  beginning,  opposed  my  expatriation  to  the  United  States. 

I scarcely  knew  what  to  say,  or  how  to  act,  I could  not  resist  the 
mandate  of  the  triumvirs,  yet  something  should  be  immediately 
done.  I therefore  instantly  sent  for  my  eldest  sister  to  our  place 
of  residence  in  the  country,  about  thirteen  miles  distant  from 
Wexford,  she  came  with  her  usual  expedition,  and  arrived  at  a 
late  hour  at  night,  when  after  resting  some  short  time,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  a Mr.  Thomas  Synnott,  who  was  married 
to  my  father’s  sister,  and  who  lived  eight  miles  from  Wexford. — 
To  him  she  carried  letters  for  my  Counsel,  Mr.  Burrowes,  and 
other  friends  in  Dublin,  who  would  be  likely  to  interest  themselves 
in  counteracting  this  last  treacherous  and  arbitrary  proceeding  of 
my  merciless  oppressors. 

Before  she  left  Wexford,  for  Mr.  Synnott’s  residence,  she  waited 
on  Mr.  Sheriff  Wilson,  having  Mr.  Tench,  his  Sub-Sheriff,  and 
another  Gentleman  to  accompany  her.  Wilson  was  engaged  with 
a club  of  his  associates,  at  their  usual  place  of  meeting.  He  being 
sent  in  for  came  out,  and  the  poor  distracted  female  threw  herself 
on  her  knees  at  the  door  before  the  savage,  to  beg,  as  a great  fa- 
vour, merely  that  I might  be  permitted  to  remain  two  days  in 
Wexford,  to  have  some  understanding  and  arrangement  with  her 
about  my  affairs.  With  a degree  of  demoniac  satisfaction,  which 
could  only  be  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  a fiend,  the  tyrant,  heed- 
less of  her  tears  and  affecting  appeal,  turned  round  and  said, 
£<  Tench  take  the  girl  away,  I can  do  nothing  for  her,”  It 
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in  vain  Mr.  Tench  represented  to  him  that  lie  was  acting  without 
proper  authority,  or  at  least  by  the  authority  of  an  order  sent 
down  through  mistake,  and  that  1 would  be  brought  back  in  spite 
of  all  the  opposition  he  could  give.  However  the  tyrant  remained 
inexorable.  Disappointed  in  her  attempt  to  obtain  this  trifling  fa- 
vour, she  proceeded  with  my  letters  to  Mr.  Synnott,  travelling  by 
night — Mr.  Synnott,  on  hearing  her  melancholy  tale,  lost  no  time 
in  setting  out  for  Dublin,  and  on  his  way  he  met  General  Grose 
who  knew  him,  had  his  carriage  stopped*  and  came  out  and  walk- 
ed some  distance  with  him,  while  Mr.  Synnott  explained  what  had 
occurred.  The  General  kindly  urged  him  to  use  all  possible  ex- 
pedition in  his  journey,  and  gave  him  such  other  advice  as  he 
deemed  necessary  for  his  guidance.  He  knew  the  proceeding  was 
a base  trick,  and  would  be  immediately  rectified  by  my  Counsel’s 
remonstrance  to  Government. 

When  Mr.  Tench  found  he  could  not  prevail  on  Mr.  Wilson  to 
allow  me  the  trifling  indulgence  that  I required,  he  very  humanely 
wrote  letters  to  different  Officers  in  Geneva  barrack,  stating  that 
there  was  an  unfair  advantage  taken  of  me,  and  representing  me 
to  him  in  the  most  favourable  light.  The  kind  manner  in  which 
be  acted,  on  this  occasion,  fully  removed  from  my  mind  the  re- 
collection of  the  violence  he  had  displayed  on  the  day  the  King’s 
troops  returned  to  Wexford.  As  I have  before  stated,  his  gene- 
rous attention,  however,  fully  atonedfor  his  indiscreet  zeal  on  that 
occasion,  and  I feel  great  pleasure  in  doing  this  act  of  justice  to 
the  memory  of  a man,  who  has  long  since  paid  the  great  debt  of 
nature,  and  who  I hope,  ’ere  now,  has  received  the  reward  of  his 
benevolent  actions.  On  the  following  morning,  after  receiving 
the  rout,  1 was  hurried  out  of  my  sick  bed  before  day,  and  as  soon 
as  a glimmer  of  light  appeared,  l was  forced,  into  the  gaol  yard,  to 
join  my  intended  companions,  destined  for  New  Geneva,  As  I 
was  not  at  all  able  to  walk,  a friend  furnished  me  with  a poney. 
Had  it  been  imagined  that  1 could  be  able,  by  using  force,  to 
oblige  me  to  walk,  my  enemies  would  certainly  have  insisted  on 
my  walking.  When  about  to  mount  my  poney,  which  I was  bad- 
ly able  to  do,  I handed  three  guineas  to  Joseph  Gladwin  the  gaoler, 
in  return  for  his  accommodating  me  with  a small  room  for  a little 
time,  and  for  which  I had  regularly  paid  him  before,  when,  with 
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a ferocious  grin,  bis  whole  face  exhibiting  symptoms  of  malig- 
nant pleasure,  he  furnished  me  with  a pair  of  handcuffs,  after 
pocketing  my  money.  I was  almost  unmanned  by  such  an  act  of 
gratuitous  depravity,  but  persecution  in  various  shapes  had  been 
so  familiar  to  me,  that  1 bore  the  cruelty  of  this  semi-barbarian 
with  stoical  patience. 

At  a short  distance  from  the  town  I remonstrated  with  a little 
ensign  of  the  Sligo  Militia,  who  commanded  our  guard,  against 
the  cruelty  of  the  treatment  1 received,  and  added  that  I would, 
before  a week  had  elapsed,  have  him  brought  before  a court  mar- 
tial for  becoming  the  instrument  of  a cruel  and  persecuting  faction, 
as  whenever  General  Grose  returned  I would  be  instantly  recalled 
from  Geneva  barrack,  where  I was  now  being  sent  without  pro- 
per authority.  This  threat  had  the  desired  effect ; he  ordered  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard  to  take  off  the  handcuffs,  and  to  our  joy, 
he  consigned  us  at  Taghmon,  to  the  care  of  more  compassionate 
guards.  Kindness  shewn  to  persons  accustomed  to  harsh  treat- 
ment will  be  ever  duly  appreciated,  and  before  he  left  us,  he  gave 
us  cause  not  to  lose  the  recollection  of  a day,  rendered  still  more 
painful  by  his  total  want  of  feeling  ; for  on  his  coming  up  to  the 
inn  at  Taghmon  he  rushed  to  the  door,  ordering  us  to  draw  up  in 
front  of  it,  and^exposing  us  to  the  rude  gaze  and  mockery  of  a 
party  of  low  ragged  yeomen,  and  other  vagabonds  of  the  same 
description,  whom  ill  nature  or  curiosity  had  drawn  round  us, 
and  from  whose  insult  and  derision  we  had  no  protection,  but  in 
silent  endurance,  I forget  this  ensign’s  name,  but  a brother  offi- 
cer of  his,  Lieut.  Ormsby,  also  of  the  Sligo  militia,  whose  care 
we  were  now  consigned  to,  witnessing  this  scene  from  the  parlour 
window  of  the  inn  where  he  then  was,  rushed  out  with  manifest 
indignation,  and  desired  the  little  ensign  to  hold  my  bridle  while 
I should  alight,  and  then  brought  me  into  breakfast  with  himself. 
He  also  ordered  the  other  prisoners  into  another  apartment  to  got 
some  refreshment.  He  acted  with  the  utmost  tenderness  towards 
me,  expressed  his  sorrow  for  my  misfortunes,  and  said,  “although 
I am  aware,  Sir,  that  you  were  an  active  leader  in  the  rebellion, 
I am  also  well  aware  of  your  humanity  to  such  Protestants  as  you 
met  in  danger,  and  this  conduct  should  not  bo  forgotten,"  This 
generous  soldier  conducted  us  to  Fooke’s  Mill,  only  a few  miles 
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from  his  quarters,  and  there  we  met  Major  Inglis,  the  brigade 
major  to  General  Grose,  who  had  also  been  some  days  absent  from 
Wexford,  who  expressed  great  surprise  at  seeing  me  on  my  travels, 
and  said  that  my  removal  must  have  arisen  from  mistake,  but  he 
was  certain  General  Grose  would  have  me  immediately  brought 
baek.  This  news  was  communicated  to  me  with  much  apparent 
satisfaction,  by  that  worthy  soldier,  Lieutenant  Ormsby,  who  noAv 
gave  us  in  charge  to  a Leiti tenant  Jones  of  the  same  regiment, 
whom  he  earnestly  requested  to  treat  me  with  courtesy  and  atten- 
tion. Lieutenant  Jones  proved,  on  our  way  to  New  Ross  and  there, 
that  he  was  equally  well  disposed  as  his  brother  officer.  He  and 
I rode  together  in  the  rere  of  the  other  prisoners,  conversing  fa- 
miliarly as  wre  travelled  along.  I was  somewhat  cheered  by  hav- 
ing been  voluntarily  favoured  with  a very  strong  letter  from 
Major  Inglis  to  an  officer  of  rank,  at  Geneva  barrack,  represent- 
ing that  my  being  sent  there  was  evidently  through  mistake.  On 
our  way  we  met  a countryman  who  knew  me,  and  who  asked  in  a 
feeling  tone,  if  I was  at  length  ordered  off.  “ What,”  said  I,  jo- 
cosely, “can  you  mean?  I am  accompanying  this  gentleman,” 
meaning  Lieutenant  Jones,  “in  escorting  those  prisoners  to  Ross,” 
and  Mr.  Jones  seemed  astonished  that  I could  assume  an  appear- 
ance of  cheerfulness  under  such  painful  circumstances. 

Having  arrived  at  New  Ross,  we  were  consigned  to  the  com- 
forts of  a guard  room.  Mr.  Michael  Walsh,  of  whose  cordial 
attention  I before  made  mention,  rode  into  Ross  before  us,  and 
made  a request  of  the  commanding  officer,  (in  which  Lieutenant 
Jones  joined,)  that  I might  be  permitted  to  stop  at  the  head  inn 
to  have  a few  hours  rest  and  refreshment,  of  which  I stood  much 
in  need.  This  indulgence  was  in  part  granted,  and  I was  con- 
ducted to  the  inn,  where  some  friends  were  allowed  to  see  me, 
and  where  I remained  for  two  hours.  I felt  my  spirits  still  sup- 
ported by  the  hope  of  a speedy  return,  and  as  some  of  those 
friends  who  supposed  they  were  taking  a last  farewell,  were  giv- 
ing vent  to  their  sorrow,  I told  them  not  to  be  uneasy,  for  that  I 
■would,  please  God,  meet  them  in  the  same  place  on  that  day  week 
or  sooner,  which  prediction  was  afterwards  literally  fulfilled.  My 
two  hours  having  expired,  I w?as  reconducted  to  the  guard  house, 
where  a pallet  becl  was  furnished  to  me  from  the  inn,  but  on  which 


* took  very  little  rest.  Reflecting  <i  uring  the  night  on  tnv  misioi- 
1 lines,  and  sometimes 'cheered  by  tho  jokes  of  iny  poor  follow-suf- 
ferers, some  of  whom  were  as  cheerful  as  if  they  were  going  to 
a country  fair.  A considerable  time  before  day  my  companions 
and  myself  were  conducted  by  torch  light  to  the  quay,  and  put  on 
hoard  a gun-boat,  which  quickly  sailed  down  the  river,  and  we 
arrived  at  Geneva  barrack  at  an  early  hour,  where  we  were  placed 
in  a most  damp  and  loathsome  prison.  It  really  exceeded  any  des- 
cription l could  give  of  it  for  filthiness  and  a want  of  every  sort 
of  comfort.  Here  I met  several  of  my  former  acquaintances, 
many  of  whom  had  been  in  comfortable  and  easy  circumstances. 
The  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  place,  and  their  wretched  -appear- 
ance, too  plainly  indicated  that  they  had  quaffed  the  cup  of  mis. 
fortune  to  its  dregs,  and  it  was  now  difficult  even  for  oppression 
itself  to  add  to  their  misery.  This  gave  me  no  prepossessing  anti- 
cipations of  the  comforts  destined  for  me,  if  I should  be  detained 
long  in  this  disgusting  place. 

Our  first  night  was  one  of  gloomy  forebodings  ; there  might 
possibly  be  higher  degrees  in  human  miser  y than  I bad  yet  suffer- 
ed, but  I was  not  prepared  to  encounter  them.  The  morning  af- 
ter our  arrival  my  companions  were  all  ordered  out  to  a kind  of 
hospital,  to  submit  to  the  inspection  of  the  garrison  surgeon.— 
The  letters  I brought  with  me  saved  me  from  the  painful  ceremonies 
my  companions  had  to  undergo.  Besides  this  exception  from  per- 
sonal scrutiny,  those  letters  procured  for  me  the  indulgence  of 
having  breakfast  and  dinner  furnished  me  by  the  man  who  kept  the 
officers’  mess,  but  this  was,  of  course,  at  my  own  expense.  The 
filth  every  where  around  us,  and  the  intolerable  smell  in  our  sleep- 
ing place  baffles  description,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  cat  of 
the  best  fare  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  Among  the  prisoners 
whom  chance  or  untoward  fortune  huddled  together,  and  who  walked 
in  company  during  the  day,  were  three  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men. One  of  them  was  a Rev,  Mr.  O’Neill,  of  Youghall,  well 
known  to  some  officers  of  the  Wexford  Militia.  An  account  of  his 
sufferings  would  be  calculated  to  soften  the  most  obdurate  heart. 
1 hero  was  also  a Rev.  Mr,  Gannon,  from  the  county  Mayo,  who 
had  surrendered  himself  to  one  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo’s  family, 
on  the  express  condition  of  being  sent  to  North  America,  but  faith 
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it  is  said  was  broken  with  him,  and  to  Geneva  was  he  sent,  to 
swell  the  list  of  those  victims  of  tyranny  which  were  offered  as  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  Moloch  of  Orange  Ascendancy.  He 
seemed  tobe  a man  of  profound  learning,  and  was  of  extraordinary 
stature  and  fine  appearance  in  every  sense.  I afterwards  learned 
that  he  got  off  in  some  way*  to  Spain,  where  he  waited  on  Lucien 
Buonaparte,  then  ambassador  at  Madrid,  who  furnished  him  with 
ample  means  to  take  him  to  Paris,  and  that  in  some  time  after  he 
got  a cure  or  parish  near  Versailles,  where  he  has  supported  the 
true  Irish  character,  for  hospitality  and  kindness  to  his  country-, 
men  in  particular,  whom  he  considered  worthy,  and  many  of  whom 
required  it  at  his  hands. 

I must  now  return  to  Mr.  Synnott’s  embassy  to  Dublin,  where, 
on  arriving,  he  presented  my  letter  without  delay  to  Mr.  Burrowes, 
who  wrote  instantaneously  to  Mr.  Secretary  Marsden,  explaining 
what  had  occured,  requesting  the  mistake  of  my  being  sent  to 
Geneva  should  be  rectified,  and  my  recall  forthwith  ordered,  as 
deLay  might  be  ruinous  ; the  object  of  my  enemies  being,  as  he 
apprehended,  to  have  me  put  on  board  a transport  vessel  at  Cork, 
and  sent  off  to  New  South  Wales  without  delay. 

Mr.  Marsden,  on  receiving  his  letter,  expressed  his  astonishment 
at  the  transaction,  and  rode  out  promptly  from  the  Castle  to  the 
Phoenix  Park,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  the  matter  to 
Lord  Cornwallis.  Ilis  Excellency  was  quite  indignant  at  what  had 
happened,  and  ordered  Colonel  Littlehales  to  attend  at  the  Castle, 
that  he  should  previously  write  to  request  Mr.  Burrowes  might 
meet  him  there,  and  that  any  request  Mr.  Burrowes  should  make 
with  regard  to  me,  was  to  be  complied  with.  Mr.  Burrowes  be- 
ing at  the  time  particularly  engaged,  he  sent  for  my  Attorney, 
Mr.  Anthony  Hawkins,  and  deputed  him  to  go  to  the  Castle  in 
his  place.  Colonel  Littlehales  there  gave  him  a letter  to  General 
Johnson,  desiring  that  he  should,  without  delay,  send  me  back 
with  an  escort  of  cavalry  to  Wexford,  to  be  placed  under  the  care 
of  General  Grose — Colonel  Littlehales  declared  to  Mr.  Hawkins, 
that  Lord  Cornwallis  was  so  indignant  at  the  treatment  I had  re- 
ceived, that  he  was  fully  disposed  to  have  every  satisfaction  ren- 
dered to  me,  and  Colonel  Littlehales  himself  seemed  equally  well 
disposed  to  forward  his  Excellency’s  honorable  intentions.  Mili- 
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tary  governments  are  not  desirable  in  any  country,  but  in  Ire- 
land they  were  preferable  to  tbe  Government  of  an  atrocious  fac- 
tion, and,  in  this  instance,  it  was  to  high  military  characters  I 
owed  my  life  and  liberty.  Mr.  Hawkins  was  well  aware  of  tbe 
necessity  of  expedition.  He,  therefore,  immediately  engaged  a 
chaise  and  four  horses,  and  posted  day  and  night,  without  inter- 
mission, until  he  arrived  at  Geneva  barrack.  On  his  arrival  at 
Enniscorthy,  the  chaise  was  immediately  surrounded  by  many  of 
my  orange  enemies,  wishing  to  know  why  Mr.  Hawkins,  who 
had  so  recently  left  that  town,  should  return  with  so  much  expedi- 
tion, and  by  such  an  expensive  mode  of  travelling.  IIo  answ  ered 
that  he  was  going  with  an  order  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  have 
me  restored  to  liberty.  He  could  not  have  communicated  less  gra- 
tifying intelligence  to  those  gentry,  and  they  did  not  forbear  ex- 
pressing their  astonishment,  and  manifesting  their  sorrow  at  so 
unexpected  an  announcement.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  after 
he  left  Dublin,  Mr.  Hawkins  was  with  me  at  Geneva  barrack,  as 
the  fear  of  my  being  put  on  board  a convict  ship,  made  him  con- 
sider such  expedition  necessary.  On  this  occasion,  as  well  as 
during  my  trial,  Mr.  Hawkins  acted  a warm  and  friendly  part, 
and  he,  I am  sure  has  been,  and  will  be  always  ready  to  allow  that 
I was  not  ungrateful  for  or  unmindful  of  the  value  of  his  services. 
He  met  General  Johnson  in  Waterford,  and  delivered  him  Colonel 
Littlehale’s  letter,  on  his  way  to  me,  and  was  furnished  with  an 
order  from  the  General  to  have  me  transmitted  to  Waterford  on 
the  following  day  on  my  route  to  Wexford. — The  only  mode  of 
conveyance  offered  me  at  Geneva,  was  a common  car,  and  feeling 
so  indignant  at  this  insult,  I struggled  with  great  difficulty  and 
pain  to  walk  to  Waterford. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  author  is  sent  hack  from  New  Geneva  to  Wexford,  under 
an  escort  of  the  Duinjrieshire  Cavalry , by  order  of  I4ord  Corn- 
wallis, after  remaining  in  Wexford  Gaol  at  this  time,  for  more 
than  twelve  months , he  is  liberated . 

In  that  City  I was  brought  before  General  Johnson,  who  in- 
quired how  1 wished  to  travel  to  New  Ross  ? I told  him  that  be- 
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ing,  as  I conceived,  a slate  prisoner,  I thought  it  rested  with  him 
to  furnish  me  with  a respectable  mode  of  travelling,  but  as  he  did 
not  shew  any  inclination  to  accommodate  me,  I had  a chaise  and 
four  horses  provided  to  convey  me  back  as  the  roads  were  very 
bad.  i set  out  from  Waterford  with  an  escort  of  the  Dumfrieshire 
Fencible  Cavalry,  consisting  of  a corporal’s  guard  under  the  com- 
mand of  a serjeant,  who  appeared  to  be  a very  proper  and  welt 
disposed  man.  I reminded  General  Johnson  in  a high  tone  that  I 
told  him  on  my  arrival  at  Geneva  barrack,  that  he  should  avoid 
any  insulting  ceremony  of  placing  me  in  a standard,  at  which  he 
appeared  sulky  and  displeased.  When  wo  had  arrived  near  Ross, 
I requested  the  serjeant  to  ride  in  before  me  to  the  town,  and  to 
inform  the  Commanding  Officer  that  General  Johnson  desired  I 
might  be  permitted  to  stop  at  the  Inn,  which  was  an  indulgence  I 
forebore  to  ask  of  the  gallant  General  himself,  and  one  I am 
pretty  sure  that  he  would  have  refused.  However,  as  I arrived  at 
the  bridge  of  Ross,  the  driver,  to  save  expense,  proposed  to  stop, 
but  I was  indignant  at  the  idea  of  walking  into  town  at  such  a mo- 
ment to  save  a trifle.  The  triumph  I felt  in  disappointing  a fac- 
tion there  should  be  indulged  in  a little.  I ordered  the  postillion 
to  drive  in  full  speed  to  the  head  Inn,  which  he  performed  in  good 
stile,  taking  chance  of  the  serjeant’s  success  with  the  Commanding 
Officer  to  allow  me  to  stop  there.  He  was  a Captain  Lyon  of  the 
same  Regiment.  I was  comfortably  seated  at  the  Inn,  when  the 
Commanding  Officer  came  in,  followed  immediately  by  the  far- 
famed  Bigot,  the  late  Henry  Tottenham,  long  the  scourge  of  Ross, 
who  was  well  disposed  to  interpose  his  influence  to  have  me  re- 
moved to  the  Guard  House,  but  I assumed  such  an  air  of  confi- 
dence and  independence,  as  if  I had  real  authority  for  stopping  at 
the  Inn,  that  the  tyrant  was  afraid  to  interfere.  Much  was  duo 
to  the  worthy  serjeant,  who  made  a report  for  which  he  might  have 
been  himself  afterwards  injured.  The  Commanding  Officer,  Cap- 
tain Lyon,  acted  with  great  courtesy  and  politeness  to  me  in  the 
presence  of  Tottenham,  which  seemed  to  give  the  latter  great  an- 
noyance. Wherever  I met  Scotchmen,  cither  officers  or  privates, 
I met  friends — at  least  I met  men  of  humanity  and  good  manners. 
Captain  Lyon  ordered  a guard,  consisting  of  a serjeant  and  two 
privates  of  the  Sligo  Militia,  to  be  placed  over  me  for  the  evening 
and  night.  The  serjeant  sat  in  the  parlour  while  the  privates  pa- 
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radedthe  hall.  The  first  serjeant,  under  wliosc  care  l was  placed 
conducted  himself  very  properly,  but  when  his  time  was  out,  ho 
was  replaced  by  one  of  a very  different  description,  for  Ire  was  an 
Orangeman  of  the  deepest  hue.  Though  the  Commanding  Officer 
had  ordered  that  my  friends  and  none  others  should  be  admitted  to 
my  room,  and  but  one  at  a time,  the  serjeant  being  resolved  to 
gratify  his  orange  friends  with  a sight  of  me,  brought  in  a 
Captain  of  a Welch  sloop,  decorated  with  a profusion  of  orange 
ribbons,  made  up  in  roses  enormously  large,  and  fastened  to  the 
breast  of  his  coat.  This  fellow  made  a vulgar  display  of  his  prin- 
ciples and  loyalty,  by  giving  violent  toasts,  and  making  declara- 
tions of  his  exclusive  allegiance,  in  which  fury  and  enthusiasm 
were  ludicrously  blended  ; I could  scarcely  have  been  cursed  with 
the  society  of  a more  vulgar  and  offensive  intruder.  It  was  in 
vain  that  I remonstrated  with  the  serjeant  on  the  unbecoming  be-* 
haviour  of  this  furious  bigot,  whom  he  had  so  unceremoniously 
introduced,  for  the  fellow  still  persisted  in  detaining  him  to  an- 
noy me.  I sent  for  the  officer  of  the  guard,  and  in  the  moan  time 
retired  to  my  bed-room,  but  the  orange  serjeant  brought  his  bro~ 
ther  orangemen  even  there  to  annoy  me.  The  officer  of  the  guard 
having  received  information  of  what  was  passing,  came  up  to  rny 
bed-room  in  a violent  rage,  and  had  the  two  ruffians  dragged  down 
stairs,  and  the  serjeant  committed  to  his  guard-house.  The  ruf- 
fian serjeant  was  then  rejdaced  by  a proper  man,  and  I laid  my- 
self down  quietly  to  rest.  A Mr.  Quigley,  a relative  of  mine, 
whom  I had  met  in  Waterford,  accompanied  me  to  Ross,  and  lay  in 
the  same  room  with  me,  but  he  was  so  terrified  at  what  hadhappcn= 
cd,  and  at  having  a military  guard  placed  in  his  bed-room,  that 
he  could  not  sleep  during  the  night,  yet  I slept  as  composed  as  if 
I was  at  perfect  liberty,  and  free  from  all  earthly  restraint.  The 
orange  serjeant  was  kept  in  confinement,  as  I afterwards  heard, 
for  several  days,  and  were  it  not  for  the  powerful  influence  of  his 
party,  he  would  have  been  cashiered.  The  Welch  hero  got  a good 
kicking  from  the  officer  before  he  left  the  Inn,  and  was  then  dis- 
missed with  all  his  orange  honours.  Early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing Captain  Lyon  called  to  see  me,  and  intimated  (hat,  at  my  own 
convenience,  I would  prepare  for  my  departure.  After  breakfast 
I ordered  a chaise,  and  set  out  with  an  escort  of  the  Durnfricsliire 
Cavalry.  Had  I been  returning  under  a guard  of  honour,  as  a 
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freeman  to  my  country  residence^  my  spirits  could  not  be  more 
lively  than  they  were  now,  returning  to  a close  prison,  where  I had 
already  been  so  long  immured,  and  in  which  I could  not  then 
imagine  how  long  I was  yet  to  be  confined.  So  signal  a triumph 
over  an  intolerant  faction,  though  still  a prisoner,  was  to  me  most 
gratifying.  When  I arrived  at  Wexford,  we  drove  through  the 
town  to  General  Grose’s  residence  at  Cromwell’s  fort.  He  was 
then  from  home  on  very  serious  duty,  it  being  nothing  less  than 
in  pursuit  of  a Captain  of  yeomanry  and  his  corps,  who  had,  it 
was  said,  the  night  before  committed  some  depredations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wexford,  under  pretence  of  searching  for  sus- 
pected persons.  Whatever  excesses  they  had  committed,  provoked 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  country  people,  and  this  was  too 
much  for  those  loyal  men  to  bear  at  a time,  when  they  imagined 
that  any  sort  of  vile  treatment  might  be  given  to  unfortunate  Ca- 
tholics with  perfect  impunity.  Though  disappointed  at  not  find- 
ing the  General  at  home,  I felt  much  gratified  to  perceive  that  he 
had  the  energy  to  hunt  those  persecutors  in  the  immediate  scene 
of  their  violence,  and  at  the  critical  moment  when  a proper  check 
should  be  given  to  a system  that  still  continued  to  outrage  the 
laws  of  God  and  man.  From  the  General’s  residence,  I was  con- 
veyed to  the  lodgings  of  Colonel  King,  of  the  Sligo  militia,  then 
commanding  in  the  General’s  absence.  He  was,  on  inquiry, 
found  at  the  Post  Office,  which  was  in  the  most  public  part  of  the 
town,  and  where  a number  of  the  Ascendancy  party  were  with 
him.  On  arriving  there  I was  at  once  surrounded  by  a group, 
whom  curiosity  in  the  first  instance  had  collected.  The  appear- 
ance of  a chaise  guarded  by  a party  of  cavalry  with  drawn  swords, 
was  in  itself  enough  to  set  people  in  motion,  and  Colonel  King 
evinced  much  hesitation  in  taking  upon  himself  to  have  any  con- 
cern with  me  at  all.  My  case  had  now  become  one  of  interest  and 
importance,  when  it  was  seen,  that,  in  opposition  to  nearly  the  en- 
tire body  of  the  Magistracy  ofsuch  a great  County,  with  Lord  Ely 
and  George  Ogle  at  their  head,  I w as  brought  back  so  speedily  to 
Wexford,  from  whence  they  felt  such  a triumph  in  banishing  me 
in  so  humiliating  a manner.  I was  kept  near  an  hour  exposed  to 
the  gaze  of  high  and  low  Orangemen  in  the  public  street,  who 
were  at  this  moment  most  outrageous  at  General  Grose’s  bringing 
out  the  military  to  pursue  their  brothers.  Colonel  King,  seeing 
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the  crowd  still  increasing'  about  me,  and  General  Grose  not  re- 
turning, ordered  mo  to  the  gaol.  I had  not  been  many  minutes 
consigned  to  the  care  of  the  ungrateful  goaler,  when  my  old  friend 
Wilson,  the  Sheriff,  came  to  robukehis  faithful  deputy  for  re- 
ceiving me  without  a committal.  When  General  Grose  returned, 
heexpressed  his  regret  that  1 had  been  sent  to  the  prison.  I never 
learned  his  reason  for  permitting  me  to  remain  there,  but  1 do 
suppose,  he  would  have  favoured  me  with  more  respectable  qu  ar- 
ters,  if  he  had  not  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  acting  as  he  did, 
but  I did  not  regret  the  disappointment  in  this  case,  as  any  atten- 
tion of  this  kind  would,  if  possible,  still  further  excite  the  rage 
of  the  A scendancy  faction  against  me. 

The  General  did  not  return  without  bringing  the  ultra-loyal 
Captain  and  his  gallant  yeomen  prisoners  into  Wexford,  and  this 
in  the  most  humiliating  way  possible.  The  brave  Captain  him- 
self was  obliged  to  walk  into  town  at  the  tail  of  the  General’s  horse, 
and  both  himself  and  his  privates  were  confined  for  some  days 
when  it  was  ardently  expected,  that,  at  least,  the  gallant  officer 
who  was  also  a Magistrate,  would  be  deprived  of  both  his  commis- 
sions. The  General,  however,  though  a lover  of  justice,  and  a true 
friend  to  humanity,  had  a tenderness  of  feeling  that  was  easily 
wrought  on.  fie  did  not  follow  the  matter  up  with  that  decision 
that  was  absolutely  necessary  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
faction.  As  to  any  hope  for  gratitude  from  the  party  for  his  for- 
bearance, it  was  out  of  the  question.  All  his  lenity  was  imputed 
to  fear,  and  to  the  well  known  power  of  their  leaders.  Tho  two 
occurrences,  first  that  of  the  gallant  Captain,  (who  was  my  invete- 
rate enemy,)  being  led  into  Wexford  captive  ; and,  secondly,  my 
return  in  proud  defiance  of  the  utmost  power  of  the  party,  were  to 
them  most  mortifying.  Not  a man  of  the  inquisitorial  Committee 
of  Magistrates  (called  the  Committee  of  public  safety)  would  ap- 
proach or  speak  to  General  Grose  for  several  days.  The  confu- 
sion which  prevailed  on  the  day  before  mentioned  was  indescriba- 
ble. Some  of  Ogle’s  Blues  ran  riot  through  the  town  on  seeing 
their  brother  Orangemen  led  in  captive.  They  broke  the  windows  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  and  attacked  the  Parish  Priests’  house.. 
What  a difficult  part  a mild  and  humane  Gentleman,  such  as  Ge- 
neral Groan  was,  had  to  act,  thus  beset  by  a horde  of  semi-barba- 
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rians,  may  be  easily  conjectured,  but  he  did  not  possess  the  same 
decision  of  character  which  belonged  to  General  Hunter, 

It  was  at  the  time  a question  with  those  who  knew  General 
Hunter  well,  that  if  lie  had  found  those  yeomanry  alluded  to  at 
the  scene  of  their  depredations,  with  the  flames  still  ascending' 
from  the  houses  they  had  set  fire  to,  whether  he  would  not  imme- 
diately have  subjected  them  to  military  execution.  His  conduct 
to  that  firebrand  and  alarmist,  old  Captain  Ilawtrey  White,  as  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Edward  Hay,  fully  proved  the  little  respect  he  en- 
tertained for  such  petty  tyrants,  On  the  contrary,  he  had  a whole,, 
some  horror  of  them,  and  delighted  in  striking  terror  to  their  very 
heart’s  core.  Thenews  of  my  return  spread  quickly  through  the 
country,  and  many  of  my  friends  hastened  to  congratulate  ine  on 
the  event.  1 told  overy  visitor  that  my  stay  in  the  country  would 
be  very  short,  and  that  I should  use  every  possible  expedition  in 
mv  preparations  for  removing  to  a free  and  a happier  land.  No 
one  doubted  the  truth  of  this  statement,  even  the  Orange  Magis- 
trates, neutralized  in  some  degree  by  the  hope  of  my  removal, 
awaited  my  departure  with  feverish  anxiety.  My  friends  renewed 
their  applications  to  Government,  and  the  recent  advantage  which 
had  been  taken  of  me,  strengthened  their  former  representations 
of  the  inveterate  prejudice  that  the  Magistrates  entertained,  and  of 
course  tended  to  weaken  any  fresh  remonstrance  of  theirs  against 
me.  My  enemies  having  at  length  learned  that  new  efforts  were 
making  for  me,  called  a general  meeting  of  their  body,  at  which 
it  was  resolved,  that  the  High  Sheriff,  as  their  organ,  should  write, 
in  their  name,  to  Government,  to  demand  that  my  sentence  of  ba- 
nishment should  be  put  into  immediate  execution,  adding  a strong 
and  intelligible  hint,  that,  unless  their  wishes  were  complied  with, 
they  would  not  support  the  Legislative  Union.  It  will  he  recol- 
lected that  the  very  head  of  their  party,  Lord  Ely,  was  one  of  the 
main  props  of  that  nefarious  measure,  and  how  could  he,  in  such 
a case,  meet  a refusal.  Here  was  the  honor  of  Lord  Cornwallis’s 
Government  put  completely  to  the  test,  while  the  honor  ot  two  of 
his  most  respectable  Generals  was  pledged  to  me,  and  additional 
testimonies  of  a most  convincing  nature  of  the  injustice  of  those 
charges  of  violence  which  were  made  against  me  daily  coming  be- 
fore him,  as  well  as  of  the  cruel  and  unchristian  feelings  of  my 
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1 do  row,  a!  the  end  of  thirty-four  years,  declare*,  that  I be- 
lieve wy  case  was  one  of  the  most  trying1  to  Lord  Cornwallis  ' 
toolings  whic  h he  encountered  during  his  Vice  Uoyalty  in  Ireland  ; 
and  I further  believe,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  anxiety  of  Govern- 
ment to  carry  that  most  favorite  of  all  their  measures,  the  Legisla- 
tive Union,  I would  not  have  suffered  a longer  imprisonment  than 
during  the  time  required  for  a complete  investigation  of  my  case. — - 
It  may  Appear  strange  that  Lord  Cornwallis,  under  a strong  feel- 
ing of  indignation  at  the  violent  opposition  his  desire  to  be  just  to 
me  experienced  from  the  Wexford  Magistrates,  was  heard  to  de- 
clare himself  to  that  effect.  Here  there  is  an  indubitable  proof  of 
the  baneful  influence  the  Orange  Ascendancy  possessed  at  this  time 
sn  Ireland,  and  of  the  ditficulty  a well-disposed  Chief  Governor 
-must  have  often  found  hi  protecting  the  weak  and  oppressed  from 
the  tyranny  of  this  powerful  and  unmerciful  faction.  What  infa- 
tuation that  the  Government  of  England  docs  not  govern  Ireland, 
at  all  times,  through  the  agency  of  a man  possessing  inflexible  firm- 
ness, undoubted  experience,  and  strict  impartiality,  accompanied 
by,  or  selecting  for  himself  Officers  having  congenial  feelings 
and  principles. 

The  last  letter  from  the  organ  of  the  Magistrates,  was  handed  to 
a friend  of  mine,  who  happened  to  wait  on  one  of  the  Castle  Se- 
cretaries on  business  of  his  own,  but  who  was  still  anxious  for  in- 
formation respecting  my  case.  The  Secretary  declared  that  he 
thought  those  repeated  proofs  of  the  violent  prejudice  that  existed 
against  me  must  eventually  serve  me,  yet  by  continually  annoying 
the  Government  with  those  epistolary  complaints,  a letter  was 
procured  to  lie  written  from  the  Castle  to  General  Grose,  saying, 
that  if  I did  not  immediately  prepare  to  depart  for  America,  the 
banishment  act  Would  be  enforced  against  me.  General  Grose 
communicated  this  painful  intelligence  to  my  sisters,  who  lost  no 
time  in  conveying  it  tome.  I desired  them  to  wait  on  him  the 
following  day,  to  entreat  his  advice  how  1 should  act,  as  I com- 
mitted my  fate  in  a great  degree  to  his  hands.  When  they  were 
ushered  into  the  General’s  drawing-room,  one  of  my  most  invete- 
rate enemies  {the  arch-enemy  of  every  Catholic)  Counsellor  Xys- 
ter, the  Judge-Advocate  of  the  Court-martial  that  tried  me,  and 
first  Lieutenant  of  Ogle’s  Blues,  was  in  the  apartment.  The 
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General  introduced  my  sisters  to  him  ; he  then,  in  order  to  try 
Lyster’s  pulse,  and  through  him  that  of  the  Magistrates  of  which 
body  he  was  a very  influential  member,  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  my  now  applying  to  the  Magistrates  for  their  approbation  of 
my  receiving  further  indulgence  from  Government  ? Lystcr 
hastily  replied  that  he  thought  I had  already  been  treated  with 
great  consideration  and  forbearance,  and  that  the  Magistrates 
never  would  assent  to  my  remaining  o day  at  large  in  Ireland. — 
This  haughty  answer  was  delivered  in  the  tone  of  an  unfeeling 
tyrant,  who  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  distress  and  affliction 
of  two  unhappy  females. 

The  good  General  made  a strong  and  forcible  appeal  to  Lyster’s 
feelings,  with  regard  to  the  distress  my  exile  must  bring  on  those 
creatures,  who  he  saw  before  him  bathed  in  tears.  “ Lystcr,” 
said  he,  “ you  yourself  have  children,  and  how  would  they  be  cir- 
cumstanced if  they  were  deprived  of  their  father  ? and  can  you  not 
feel  for  those  poor  girls  who  are  now  about  to  be  left  unprotected  ?” 
After  using  every  argument  to  soften  Lyster,  the  latter  at  length 
said  if  a memorial  was  prepared  by  me,  proposing  to  give  £10,000 
bail  to  quit  the  country  for  life,  on  the  condition  of  my  being  per- 
mitted to  remain  at  large,  for  a very  limited  period  to  arrange  my 
affairs,  the  Magistrates  might  possibly  be  induced  to  take  it  into 
consideration.  The  General  then  asked  him  would  he  promise  to 
present  and  support  the  memorial  ? He,  to  get  rid  of  the  impor- 
tunities of  the  humane  and  generous  English  Gentleman  and  sol- 
dier, reluctantly  acquiesced.  When  my  sisters  returned  and  in- 
formed me  of  what  had  passed,  my  chagrin  was  inconceivable. — 
I had  experienced  very  much  of  General  Grose’s  kindness,  and 
justly  entertained  for  him  as  unbounded  respect  and  esteem,  as  I 
felt  a sovereign  contempt  for  Lyster  and  his  confreres,  men  whom 
I well  knew  no  concession  would  soften  or  propitiate,  and  it  was 
to  me  next  to  death  to  negotiate  with  cither.  1 felt  deeply  morti- 
fied by  the  alternative  to  which  I was  reduced,  as  1 should  either 
reject  the  General’s  advice,  given  with  the  kindest  intention,  o-r 
submit  to  the  humiliation  of  asking  a favour  from  men  whom  I bad, 
every  reason  to  detest,  and  to  whose  breasts  mercy  was  an  utter 
stranger.  The  memorial,  however,  being  prepared  to  belaid  be- 
fore a meeting  of  Magistrates,  which  was  a few  days  afterwards 
held  in  Wexford,  where  my  afflicted  sisters  waited  on  the  haughty 
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Lyster,  to  have  it  presented  ; ho,  with  an  imperious  frown,  and 
in  a loud  tone,  told  them  that  the  meeting  was  too  thinly  attended 
on  that  day,  to  discuss  a matter  of  such  importance — that  they 
should  wait  for  some  time  longer,  when  a fuller  and  more  general 
meeting  was  expected  to  take  place  at  Enniscorthy,  where  they 
might  attend  ; and  he  would  there  take  charge  of  their  memorial. 
Their  disappointment,  added  to  the  mortification  they  felt  in  being 
obliged  to  wait  like  culprits  or  paupers,  in  a distant  corner  of  the 
room,  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  meeting,  gave  them  but  poor 
hopes  of  any  success  from  the  promised  interference  of  the  stern 
judge  advocate  of  Wexford  courts-martial  : — My  sisters  and  I 
impatiently  waited  the  coming  of  the  promised  day,  which  was 
only  to  expose  us  to  aggravated  insult. 

The  poor  girls  repaired  in  due  time  to  Enniscorthy,  and  watched 
Lystcr’s  motions  very  anxiously,  and  were  at  length  informed  by 
him,  with  insulting  triumph,  that  the  Magistrates  had  unanimously 
rejected  the  memorial,  after  some  deliberation,  and  declared  that 
they  would  never  acquiesce  in  any  order  for  my  being  permitted 
to  remain  at  large  for  a single  day  in  Ireland.  I predicted,  said 
the  honorable  and  humane  advocate,  the  issue  of  your  application. 
Yes,  he  not  only  predicted  it,  but,  as  1 heard  afterwards  from  un- 
doubted authority,  he  used  all  the  influence  that  bigotry  and  un- 
christian feeling  could  dictate,  to  fulfil  his  own  prediction.  What 
a triumph  to  my  implacable  enemies,  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
giving  a peremptory  refusal  to  his  application,  and  what  a morti- 
fication to  my  feelings  to  be  obliged  to  apply  to  persons  of  their  de- 
scription. During  all  my  trials,  up  to  the  hour  of  this  rejection  of 
my  memorial,  I maintained  a proud  independence  of  mind,  and 
a perfect  scorn  of  the  power  of  this  intolerant  faction  ; and  no  hope 
of  relief  from  suffering  could  ever  have  induced  me  to  seek  it 
at  such  hands,  but  my  unbounded  respect  for  my  friend,  and  the 
friend  to  mankind,  General  Grose,  superseded  every  other  conside- 
ration at  the  time,  and  induced  me  to  acquiesce  in  his  wishes. 

General  Grose,  I have  reason  to  believe,  foresaw  the  issue,  and 
expected  that  their  implacable  hostility  to  me,  would  further  con- 
tribute to  open  the  eyesof  the  Irish  Government.  1 will  here  give 
an  instance  of  Lyster’s  arbitrary  aud  overhearing  conduct,  and 
his  idea  of  that  authority,  which  every  little  petty  tyrant  should 
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assume  and  exercise,  and  which  should  in  itself  bare  fatigfct  me 
to  hope  for  nothing'  good  from  him.  During  my  trial  he  had  some 
conversation  with  a friend  of  mine  about  me,  when  he  asked  mv 
friend  what  could  lie  expected  from  me,  w ho,  at  a public  dinner, 
at  Fnniseorthy,  some  little  time  previous  to  the  insurrection,  re- 
fused to  drink  the  health  of  Mr.  Ogle,  “ and  what  think  you,  Sir,” 
said  ho,  “of  the  forbearance  and  forgiving  disposition  of  that  good 
and  great  man  that  would  not  now  prosecute  him  for  it.”  It  can- 
not now  ho  forgotten  by  the  surviving  sufferers  of  179S,  who 
have  read  the  debates  in  the  Parliament,  after  the  Insurrection 
terminated,  that  this  distinguished  champion  of  Orange  Ascen- 
dancy proposes  in  the  Irish  Commons,  that  the  propert  y of  every 
man  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  rebellion  down  to  100/.  per 
annum,  should  he  confiscated.  His  unchristian  declaration  with 
regard  to  Roman  Catholics,  during  his  canvass  for  the  represent- 
ation of  the  City  of  Dublin,  At  a subsequent  period,  “ that  Catho- 
lics would  swallow  false  oaths  as  they  would  poached  eggs’’  which 
brought  on  the  duel  between  him  and  the  manly  and  patriotic  Mr, 
Bernard  Coyle,  will  not  be  forgotten  for  ages. 

General  Grose  was  now  well  aware  that  the  Magistrates  would 
redouble  their  exertions  against  me  ; and  he  advised  that  all  my 
influential  friends  should  unite  their  best  endeavours  for  my  free- 
dom. The  venerable  Doctor  Troy  exerted  his  weighty  influence 
throughout  my  confinement,  and  that  kind  ami  benevolent  Prelate 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  last  favour  granted  to 
me.  The  renewed  efiforts  of  my  friends,  the  change  in  the  temper 
of  the  times,  the  powerful  impression  made  on  Lord  Cornwallis’s 
mind,  that  my  long  and  severe  suffering  had  been  unjust,  induced 
him  at  length  to  commute  my  sentence  to  an  exile  of  two  years,  in 
any  country  out  of  Ireland,  and  not  at  v.ar  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, on  the  following  conditions  : — First,  that  no  new  charge 
should  appear  against  me;  secondly,  that  my  conduct,  during  my 
confinement,  had  been  becoming  and  proper  ; and  finally,  that  I 
should  give  two  thousand  pounds  security  to  leave  Ireland  in  four- 
teen davs  after  my  liberation,  and  not  return  to  it  until  after  the 
expiration  of  two  years,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  my  recognizance. 
A reference  such  as  was  usual  being  made  to  general  Grose, 
he  was  delighted  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  make  a most  favorable 
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report  of  my  conduct.  But  every  effort  was  used  by  my  enemies 
to  discover  something  that  might  further  implicate  me.  A search 
was  made  at  a former’s  house  who  had  been  a good  deal  engaged 
in  attending  private  affairs  of  mine*  for  letters,  and  they  found  some 
but  they  were  all  on  my  private  affairs  regarding  rents,  and  from 
which  nothing  criminal  could  be  gleaned.  The  necessary  bonds 
were  sent  down  by  the  Attorney- General,  early  in  February, 
1801,  and  on  the  12th  of  that  month,  after  executing  those  bonds, 
I was  liberated. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Permission  given  by  Government  to  the  Author  to  remain  in 
Ireland,  fourteen  days  to  settle  his  affairs.  This  indulgence  ex- 
tended to  a period  of  one  month  longer , in  consequence  of  a fur- 
ther application.  He  proceeds  to  England * An  in siduous  ap- 
plication made  by  the  Wexford  Ascendancy-men  to  the  British 
Government  to  have  the  author  banished  from  England.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  writes  in  consequence  to  the  Irish  Executive , 
The  Author  returns  to  Ireland , 

The  event  now  proved  that  the  opinions  of  my  steady  friend, 
Mr.  Burrowes,  were  strictly  correct.  The  great  measure  of  a Le- 
gislative Union  had  been  carried,  and  as  he  predicted  that  that 
measure  once  carried,  the  faction  would  have  their  sting  extracted, 
and  cease,  in  a great  degree,  to  retain  either  power  or  influence 
in  the  country.  My  only  chance  was  to  suffer  in  silence  until  this 
favourable  moment  should  arrive  ; and  although  I was  still  to  suf- 
fer as  an  exile  from  Ireland  for  two  years,  this  removal,  as  will 
appear  by  Mr.  Burrowes’  letter,  of  the  31st  May,  1824,  a copy 
of  which  is  here  inserted,  was  adopted  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  as  a 
measure  of  safety  for  me  rather  than  as  a measure  of  punishment : 

May  31,  1824. 

My  Dear  Sir — lam  not  surprised  that  you  should  feel  regret 
at  not  being  able  to  procure  minutes  of  the  evidence  upon  your 
trial  before  the  Court-martial  in  Wexford,  in  1799,  and  am  sorry 
that  1 cannot  find  my  notes  taken  while  1 acted  as  Counsel  upon 
the  occasion,  because  every  such  document  must  establish,  that 
notwithstanding  your  conviction  by  the  mere  casting  vote  of  the 
President,  nothing  was  proved  beyond  taking  an  active  part  in 
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the  Rebellion,  that  could,  in  the  slightest  degree,  tarnish  your 
character.  On  the  contrary,  your  conduct  was  marked  by  seve- 
ral instances  of  hazardous  humanity,  which  I have  often  related 
as  proof  that  the  moral  feeling  of  the  deluded  men  who  engaged  in 
that  criminal  enterprize  was  not  universally  depraved.  It  appear- 
ed that  at  the  hazard  of  your  own  life  you  protected  men  with 
whom  before  the  Rebellion  broke  out  you  were  in  a state  of  deadly 
animosity,  and  l recollect  that  one  of  the  King’s  soldiers  swore 
that  you  singly  forced  your  way  amongst  a crowd  of  armed  Rebels, 
and  rescued  him  from  otherwise  inevitable  destruction.  Indeed 
those  acts  and  similar  acts  appeared  to  me  to  operate  with  some  of 
the  Court-martial  to  your  conviction,  as  tending  to  deprive  you  of 
the  benefit  of  the  Amnesty  Act,  by  affording  evidence  that  you 
were  a leader.  Yet  I felt  at  the  time  that  I ought  not  to  advise  you 
to  withhold  them.  I have  only  further  to  add,  that  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, upon  reading  the  minutes  of  the  Court-martial,  instantly  re- 
versed the  sentence  of  death,  and  that  the  order  that  you  should 
remain  in  England,  for,  I believe,  two  years,  was,  I conceived,  at 
the  time  a measure  ultimately  adopted  in  compliance  as  far  as  jus- 
tice would  allow,  with  the  naturally  enraged  feelings  of  the  loy- 
alists— and  perhaps  in  some  degree  with  a view  to  your  own 
safety, 

I am,  truly,  your’s, 

PETER  BURROWES, 

To  T.  Cloney,  Esq. 

Can  any  one,  even  the  most  incredulous,  after  reflecting  on  the 
contest  between  Lord  Cornwallis  and  General  Grose  on  one  side 
and  the  great  body  of  the  Wexford  Magistracy  and  their  vicious 
retainers  on  the  other,  doubt  that  I was  one  victim  among  the 
many  thousands  sacrificed  to  the  accursed  measure  of  a Legisla- 
tive Union  ? If  the  faction  did  not  succeed,  as  they  had  promised 
themselves,  in  effecting  my  destruction,  they  succeeded  in  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  those  agents  which  they  employed  to  effect  their 
own  private  purpose.  My  principal  prosecutors  were  amply  re- 
warded at  the  public  expense  ; one  in  particular  had  twenty  pounds 
granted  to  him  yearly  by  the  Wexford  Grand  Jury  while  he  lived, 
but  his  days  were  shortly  numbered.  During  a rigorous  confine^ 
ment  of  twenty,  one  months  and  four  days  in  Wexford  gaol,  many 
were  the  melancholy  and  afflicting  scenes  I witnessed — many  were 
the  victims  I saw  going  out  to  execution,  many  of  whom  were  at- 
tended by  their  wives  and  children  in  a few  moments  to  be  widows 
and  orphans.  Some  of  them  might  have  deserved  punishment,  but 
the  greater  number  suffered  upon  the  evidence  of  the  basest  and 
most  profligate  wretches  that  Ireland  could  produce.  The  wretched 
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victims,  when  executed  on  Wexford  bridge,  were  uniformly 
thrown  into  the  water.  To  behold  the  midnight  watchings  of 
their  unfortunate  and  afflicted  widows  at  the  water’s  edge  at  the 
coining  in  of  each  tide,  hoping  to  recover  the  naked  and  mutilated 
remains  of  their  husbands  was  most  appalling.  Some  succeeded 
in  recovering  the  remains  of  their  fathers  or  husbands  for  inter- 
ment in  this  way  ; others  spent  many  long  and  dreary  nights  in 
vain,  whilst  others,  when  they  had  recovered  them,  had  to  leave 
their  naked  remains  in  some  miserable  shed,  while  they  begged 
through  Wexford  for  the  price  of  shrouds  and  coffins. 

The  inhabitants  were,  during  part  of  this  time,  in  such  terror, 
that  they  actually  dreaded  opening  their  doors  to  hear  a tale  of 
woe  from  any  of  those  afflicted  females.  Hearing  this,  I desired 
that  anyone  of  them  who  was  destitute  of  necessaries  for  the  inter- 
ment of  their  husbands  or  friends  to  come  to  me  and  I would  sup- 
ply them,  and  I am  sure  there  are  several  still  living  who  would 
gladly  bear  testimony  to  those  facts.  I cared  not  how  petty  men 
in  power  felt  on  the  occasion.  The  unfortunate  husbands  had  ex- 
piated their  imputed  crimes  on  the  scaffold,  and  their  errors  should 
not  have  been  visited  on  the  unhappy  widows  and  orphans,  or  other 
friends. 

The  arrangements  with  regard  to  bail  being  completed,  I bid 
farewell  to  my  dreary  habitation,  and  retired  to  my  sister’s  lodg- 
ings where  1 spent  some  days,  and  a few  more  regulating  matters 
with  my  tenants  in  the  country.  A week  of  my  fourteen  days 
having  expired,  I set  out  for  Dublin  although  badly  able  to  travel. 
Before  the  fourteen  days  elapsed  I had  an  application  made  to  Go- 
vernment to  grant  me  a month  to  settle  some  complicated  derange- 
ments in  my  private  affairs.  This  indulgence  was  granted,  and 
when  it  expired,  finding  my  health  still  very  bad  and  my  affairs 
requiring  constant  attention,  I ventured  to  remain  in  Dublin,  with- 
out any  permission,  until  the  middle  of  August  following,  but 
rather  in  private.  At  this  time  I had  a memorial  presented  at  the 
Castle  praying  that  I might  be  permitted  to  return  from  Wales  to 
settle  some  urgent  affairs.  Mr.  Secretary  Cooke  wrote  to  my 
Counsel,  Mr.  Burrowes,  in  reply,  saying  that  I would  be  per- 
;n  it  ted  to  remain  in  this  country  until  the  first  of  September  fol- 
lowing, on  the  special  condition  that  I would,  on  that  day,  quit  it. 
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and  not  apply  fur  any  further  extension  of  the  indulgence  so  often 
granted.  At  this  critical  period  much  apprehension  was  enter- 
tained of  a French  invasion.  The  Boulogne  flotilla  appeared  very 
formidable,  and  were  expected  daily  to  sail.  From  the  tenour  of 
Mr.  Cooke’s  letter  to  Mr.  Burrowes,  it  was  evident  the  Govern- 
ment had  information  of  my  remaining  in  Ireland  beyond  the  time 
allowed.  I was  frequently  cautioned  by  my  friends  of  the  risque 
I ran,  yet  I persisted,  and,  as  fortune  would  have  it,  I escaped 
without  injury. 

I made  up  my  mind  and  prepared,  as  the  first  of  September  ap- 
proached, to  sail  for  Liverpool,  and  lodged  on  the  quays  on  the  eve 
of  my  departure,  the  first  of  September,  to  be  ready  for  (he  packet. 
Here,  however,  1 was  detained  by  contrary  winds  until  the 
seventh  of  that  month,  and  on  that  day  we  sailed  with  a favorable 
wind  for  Liverpool,  and  arrived  there  safe  and  well  on  the  Oth  fol- 
lowing. Informations  having  been  lodged  at  the  Castle,  on  the 
15th  of  September,  that  I had  not  quit  Dublin,  that  well-known 
officer,  Major  Sirr,  was  on  the  alert  to  arrest  me,  and  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Cooke  wrote  to  Doctor  Troy  to  acquaint  him  of  the  recent  in- 
formations he  had  received,  and  the  order  in  consequence  given  to 
Major  Sirr.  This  letter  Doctor  Troy  forwarded  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  a particular  friend  of  mine,  Mr,  Patrick  JCavanagh, 
of  Exchequer-street,  then  a highly  respectable  sugar  baker.  Mr 
Kavanagh  had  fortunately  on  that  very  morning  received  a lette? 
from  me,  dated  the  13th  of  September,  from  Liverpool,  which 
came  to  him  by  hand.  Mr.  Kavanagh  ingeniously  took  away  the 
figure  3,  and  the  letters  t and  h over  it,  and  made  the  letter  ap- 
pear to  be  dated  the  1st  September,  and  then  dispatched  it  to  Dr* 
Troy,  who  had  it  instantly  forwarded  to  the  Castle,  to  Mr.  Cooke. 
Major  Sirr  in  the  mean  time  went  to  Mr.  Kavanagh’s  house,  and 
said  he  had  iuformation  that  I was  (here,  and  if  he  found  me  lie 
should  conduct  Mr.  Kayanagh  with  me  to  prison.  Mr.  Kava- 
nagh answered  his  threats  very  coolly,  by  saying,  “ that  it  was 
likely  that  the  Major  should,  on  his  return  to  the  Castle,  be  in- 
formed where  I really  was.  When  my  letter  came  to  Mr.  Cooke’s 
hands,  he  was  so  astonished  at  the  'persevering  malignity  with 
which  my  persecutors  continued  to  misrepresent  me,  that  he  de- 
clared he  would  thenceforward  take  care  how  he  attended  to  any 
informations  from  my  enemies. 
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At  Liverpool  1 soon  became  acquainted  with  some  of  my  coun- 
trymen, who  had,  like  myself,  drank  deeply  of  the  cup  of  perse- 
cution. The  similarity  of  our  fortunes  and  situations  created  a 
sympathy  which  was  cemented  into  warm  friendship  ; we  endea- 
voured, in  each  other’s  society,  to  soften  the  bitterness  of  exile, 
and  forget  as  much  as  we  could  those  evils  that  derive  additional 
weight  from  endearing  recollections,  and  encrease  in  apparent 
magnitude,  in  proportion  as  they  are  brooded  over  in  a state  of 
personal  exclusion  from  our  dearest  connexions. 

My  Wexford  enemies,  ever  indefatigable,  were  not  idle  after  my 
departure  from  Ireland.  Finding  themselves  defeated  in  Dublin  they 
bad  their  lynx-eyed  spies  crossing  my  paths  in  Liverpool.  Their 
fears,  or  rather  wickedness,  or  both,  magnified  our  little 
band  of  exiles  into  a dangerous  knot  of  conspirators,  and  they  soon 
made  one  more  powerful  effort  to  induce  the  Irish  Government  to 
violate  its  faith,  and  to  have  me  arrested  and  stent  out  of  the  coun- 
try. The  principal  official  documents,  guaranteeing  my  liberty, 
remained  in  Mr.  Burrowes’  hands,  which  proved  an  effectual  bar 
to  such  an  act  of  perfidy.  The  English  Government  was  now 
warmly  solicited  to  do  that  which  had  been  so  long  vainly  sought  at 
the  hands  of  the  Irish  Executive.  The  danger  of  permitting  such 
a desperate  Rebel  as  they  represented  me  to  be,  to  remain  in  any 
part  of  his  Majesty’s  European  dominions  was  strongly  depicted, 
and,  strange  to  say,  this  monstrous  representation  was  supported 
by  the  most  powerful  interest. 

How  mean  and  contemptible  does  elevated  falsehood  appear 
when  put  properly  to  the  test ! Can  it  be  supposed  for  a moment, 
that  any  Government  could  be  so  weak  or  so  ignorant  of  the  real 
state  of  a nation  over  which  it  presided,  as  to  credit  such  represen- 
tations as  were  then  made,  or  could  it  be  possible  that  the  fears  of 
those  loyal  heroes,  who  were  continually  annoying  that  Govern- 
ment with  such  groundless  reports,  could  have  been  so  easily  ex- 
cited ? However,  it  was  their  pretended  alarm  that  made  me 
imagine  I was  of  any  consequence.  Hitherto  I conceived  that  a 
man  without  rank,  talent,  much  property,  or  high  connexions, 
could  never  be  esteemed  so  dangerous  to  the  state,  as  to  make  it 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  resort  to  unprecedented  acts  of 
oppression  to  banish  him  from  his  native  country.  The  faction  in 
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Wexfupjl  well  knew  that  I was  completely  incapacitated  from  in- 
juring the  Government,  but  their  conduct  was  all  along  marked 
by  wicked  hypocrisy  and  deep  dissimulation.  They  were  con- 
vinced that  my  presence  in  Ireland  could  be  attended  with  no  dan- 
ger to  the  public  peace  ; but  I was  supposed  to  have  influence, 
and  they  pretended  to  dread  that  that  influence,  whatever  it  was, 
Would  be  exerted  to  unite  and  not  to  divide  my  countrymen.  In 
this  they  saw  danger,  and  when  it  is  well  known  that  to  divide  the 
people  of  Ireland  into  factions  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  England, 
it  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  a ready  ear  was  lent  to 
the  representations  of  the  Wexford  orangists  against  me  at  the 
other  side  of  the  water. 

The  Duke  of  Portland,  then  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart* 
ment,  had  been  induced  to  write  to  the  Irish  Government,  desiring 
that  my  ease  should  be  re-considered,  and  if  possible,  that  the 
wishes  of  his  Majesty’s  loyal  subjects  in  Wexford  might  be  com- 
plied with.  Sly  situation  once  more,  it  will  be  perceived,  was 
apparently  becoming  perilous,  for  on  the  preservation  of  the  do- 
cuments given  to  me,  through  General  Grose,  by  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment, at  the  time  of  my  enlargement,  mainly  depended  my 
safety. 

The  Irish  Secretary  wrote  to  Sir.  Burrowes  to  know  if  he  had 
any  documents  connected  with  my  case,  as  the  terms  of  my  libera- 
tion were  neglected  to  be  recorded,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Sir, 
Bnrrowes  informed  him  that  he  had  in  his  hands  such  documents 
as  must  ensure  my  safety,  and  that  if  any  attempt  was  made  to 
violate  the  terms  of  the  engagement,  the  transaction  should  re- 
ceive all  that  publicity  which  the  infraction  of  a solemn  compact 
would  merit  in  the  face  of  Europe.  Thus  the  matter  ended,  and 
for  the  remainder  of  my  exile  in  England,  1 was  permitted  to  live 
hi  quiet.  Had  I,  however,  been  in  the  hands  of  a less  benevolent 
persevering,  and  active  guardian  than  Mr.  Burrowes,  I would  not 
at  that  time  have  to  congratulate  myself  on  the  last  signal  defeat 
of  the  Wexford  Ascendancy  faction.  I was  now  at  liberty  to  in- 
dulge my  desire  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  the  English  people,  within  a narrow  circle,  and  so  far  as 
my  poor  state  of  health  and  low  finances  would  allow,  I made  ex- 

ur  ions  to  sonic  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire  and 
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Cheshire,  and  attended  some  of  the  Chester  meetings,  which  are 
generally  very  grand  ; but,  alas!  amidst  all  the  pleasures  which  at 
ordinary  seasons  of  life,  or  under  other  circumstances,  would  have 
gratified  my  mind;  bowed  down  by  oppression,  brooding  over 
the  miseries  of  my  unfortunate  native  land,  I could  take  little  into- 
rest  in  tbc  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  English  Nobility,  when 
their  appearance  served  only  to  remind  me  that  Nobility  was 
banished  from  my  native  shores,  where  for  centuries  it  had  been 
fostered.  My  best  and  sweetest  hours  of  recreation  were  alloyed 
by  those  painful  comparisons  which  I could  not  fail  to  make  be- 
tween what  I saw  here  and  what  I had  witnessed  in  Ireland.— - 
That  apparent  happiness  and  freedom  which  I on  every  side  beheld 
in  the  possession  of  Englishmen,  proved  clearly  that  the  existence 
of  an  unjust  and  wicked  monopoly,  and  the  operation  of  an  ac- 
cursed code  of  penal  laws,  had  torn  from  Irishmen  their  national 
prosperity,  and  replaced  it  by  beggary,  wretchedness,  and  op- 
pression. 

The  Wexford  terrorists,  from  whose  deadly  gripe  my  person 
was  now  safe,  exerted  themselves  strenuously  to  effect  my  ruin  in 
another  way.  Money  was  a necessary  ingredient  to  prolong  a 
man’s  comforts  even  in  England.  The  heavy  expences  I had  in- 
curred  by  a series  of  persecutions,  was  a great  draw-hack  cn 
my  limited  income,  hut  now  being  at  a considerable  distance 
from  my  little  property,  and  my  agent  in  Ireland  not  being  as  ac- 
tive as  was  necessary,  arrears  of  rents  were  allowed  to  accumulate 
while  I was  myself  beginning  to  feel  the  want  of  necessary  sup- 
plies. It  is  always  felt  in  those  countries  (as  I believe  it  is  felt 
throughout  the  world)  that  loss  of  influence  soon  follows  the  loss  of 
property,  and  on  this  principle  the  Wexford  gentry  endeavoured  to 
destroy  mine,  to  save  themselves  further  annoyance,  as  they  • 
failed  in  their  attacks  on  my  life.  It  was  my  misfortune  by  my 
father  having  joined  in  securities  for  the  debts  of  needy  landlords) 
to  have  this  property  involved,  and  now  exposed  to  law  proceed- 
ings for  the  payment  of  those  securities.  Wherever  any  secret  in- 
fluence could  be  used  with  the  holders  of  such  securities,  or  with 
attorneys  in  whose  hands  they  were  placed  to  receive  them,  no 
effort  was  wanting  to  have  payments  enforced  with  every  sort  of  ri- 
gour. Yet,  notwithstanding  the  furious  zeal  of  the  party,  they 
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wore  in  general  disappointed,  for  I had  some  good  friends  wh® 
stood  by  me  in  the  hour  of  ueed. 

Among  the  Irish  gentlemen  with  whom  I contracted  an  acquaint- 
ance in  Liverpool,  was  that  high  and  distinguished  patriot.  Mi, 
William  Todd  Jones.  In  the  society  of  this  esteemed  friend,  I 
enjoyed  many  hours  of  pleasure  and  improvement.  The  details  of 
his  sufferings  for  his  country,  which  he  bore  with  more  than  Ro- 
man virtue,  are  too  well  known  to  require  a place  in  this  narrative, 
and  that  character  which  has  been  so  often,  and  so  waCmly  eulo- 
gised by  English  and  Irish  talent  and  virtue*  stands  already  too 
high  in  the  regards  of  his  country,  to  derive  any  additional  cele- 
brity from  the  humble  tribute  of  one  whose  profound  admiration  of 
his  exalted  patriotism,  is  only  equalled  by  that  fervour  with  which 
ho  shall  ever  cherish  his  memory.  Exile  in  the  society  of  such  a 
man  was  depriyed  of  the  sharpest  of  its  afflictions.  We  had  seve- 
ral other  good  and  suffering  Irishmen,  of  whoffl  Mr.  Robert  Mey- 
ler,  of  Wexford,  was  not  the  least  agreeable.  He  was  a generous 
kind-hearted  man,  and  a true  patriot;  and  although  he  was  re- 
moved by  the  powerful  influence  of  a vile  party  from  the  best  of 
women,  his  wife,  and  a most  amiable  family,  he  bore  his  tempo- 
rary exile  with  true  Irish  spirit  and  cheerfulness.  He  was  per- 
mitted to  return  home  before  my  time  of  probation  had  expired* 
and  I felt  in  consequence  a great  drawback  on  my  comforts  by 
losing  his  society. 

The  English,  during  our  sojourn  were  very  reserved  and  distant 
towards  the  Irish*  and  neither  myself  nor  my  associates  took  much 
pains  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance.  As  the  termination  of  my  ex- 
ile approached,  my  desire  of  visiting  Ireland  encreased,  and  on  the 
12th  of  February  1803,  I fancied  that  the  Sun  rose  with  brighter 
beams  than  usual,  for  it  was  the  morning  of  my  deliverance.  My 
heart  became  light,  altho*  having  so  long  drank  of  the  bitter  cup  of 
tyranny,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month  I set  out  for  Dublin 
by  way  of  Holyhead.  The  weather  was  very  boisterous,  and,  in 
crossing  the  ferries  at  Liverpool  and  Conway,  I encountered  much 
danger  ; when  after  sailing  from  Holyhead  and  being  at  sea  tor 
several  hours,  the  Captain  of  the  Packet,  with  great  difficulty, 
made  his  way  back  to  the  Head.  The  storm  continuing  the  next 
day,  the  Captain  would  not  venture  out,  but  a Mr.  Hyde,  a 
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king’s  messenger,  being  necessitated  to  risk  every  danger,  got  a 
wherry,  and  having  challenged  me  to  encounter  the  storm  with 
him,  I did  so,  notwithstanding  the  dangerous  auspices  under  which 
w e embarked.  The  wherry  soon  got  under  the  wind  ; by  good 
management  we  had  a favourable  passage^  and  on  the  10th  daj  of 
February  we  arrived  in  Dublin. 


CIIAP.  xix. 


The  Author  if  ter  being  engaged  arranging  his  affairs , for  six 
months  in  Dublin  and  in  the  Country,  is  arrested  in  the  County 
of  Carlow , and  transmitted  to  Dublin  as  a state  prisoner. 

Business  detained  me  in  Dublin  until  the  month  of  April,  and 
during  my  stay  there,  I received  a communication  from  the  agent 
of  Colonel  Phayre,  whom  I have  before  mentioned,  requesting  1 
would  call  on  the  Colonel.  I did  call  on  him,  and  his  reception 
was  very  uncourtcous.  He  asked  me  where  I lodged  ? and  I at 
once  gave  him  my  address,  notwithstanding  which,  he  followed 
mo  at  some  distance  through  the  streets,  until  I stopped  at  a 
friend’s  house,  and  he  then  went  on  to  my  lodgings  to  accrtain  if 
I had  given  him  a correct  address.  On  the  following  morning 
two  gentlemen  called  at  my  lodgings,  obtained  admittance,  and 
requested  to  see  me.  I was  at  breakfast,  and  ordered  that  they 
should  be  ushered  up  to  the  drawing-room,  where  I would  wait 
on  them  in  a few  minutes.  One  of  the  ladies  of  the  house  came 
in  and  told  me  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  was  Alderman  Alexan- 
der, chief  magistrate  of  the  police,  and  the  other,  Justice  Wilson, 
another  active  police  magistrate.  After  breakfast  1 waited  on 
these  gentlemen,  when  they  introduced  themselves  with  becoming 
delicacy.  Alderman  Alexander  informed  me  that  they  came  by 
order  of  the  government,  to  know7  by  what  authority  I returned  to 
Ireland  ? I presented  him  with  a letter  from  Mr.  Secretary  Cooke, 
to  Mr.  Burrowes,  setting  forth  the  terms  and  conditions  I had 
been  subjected  to  by  the  Government,  and  observing  that  I had 
fully  complied  with  those  terms.  Having  read  the  letter,  the  Al- 
derman begged  leave,  very  politely,  to  take  it  to  the  castle,  pro- 
mising to  return  it  in  an  hour.  I answered  that  I should  furnish 
him  with  pen,  ink  and  paper  to  take  a copy,  which  he  did,  and 
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on  retiring*,  these  gentlemen  made  an  apology  for  themselves  and 
the  Government,  and  declared  that  their  visit  was  caused  hy  the 
importunities  of  my  own  countrymen.  When  departing,  they  said, 
*hat  if  they  had  any  further  occasion  to  call  upon  me,  I might  ex- 
pect them  in  an  hour.  I remained  at  home  for  two  hours,  and 
heard  no  more  of  the  gentlemen.  I could  never  account  for  (his 
extraordinary  inquiry,  or  for  that  made  of  Mr.  Burrowes  soon 
after  I went  to  England,  not  imagining  that  the  Government 
could  be  so  forgetful  of  their  own  acts,  as  to  leave  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  at  the  mercy  of  any  new  man  in  office,  who  might 
not  be  able,  by  written  records,  to  trace  the  acts  of  his  prede-* 
cessors. 

In  the  latter  end  of  April  I visited  my  sisters,  and  many  other 
friends  in  the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Carlow,  where  I had  much 
to  do  among  my  tenants  for  one  month,  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
I returned  to  Dublin  to  attend  to  law  and  other  business,  A!= 
though  I well  knew,  that  from  the  day  the  police  magistrates 
visited  me,  my  lodgings  were  closely  watched,  this  did  not  induce 
me  to  change  them.  In  the  same  street,  and  nearly  opposite  to  my 
lodgings,  a county  Wexford  attorney  of  the  ascendancy  party, 
had  his  lodgings ; those  lodgings  w ere  a complete  rendezvous 
for  Wexford  folk  of  his  party,  and  some  of  those  gentlemen 
seemed  so  observant  of  my  motions,  that  I might  well  imagine 
they  visited  in  that  quarter  of  Dublin  principally  to  bestow  on 
me  a great  portion  of  their  attention.  A close  watch  w*as,  of 
course,  kept  on  my  visitor.-:,  and  as  I still  continued  to  observe  per- 
fect openness  and  freedom  from  all  disguise,  in  my  intercourse 
with  society,  neither  myself  nor  those  gentlemen  I associated  with 
paid  the  least  regard  to  the  vigilance  of  those  loyalists,  w ho,  either 
from  their  fears,  or  their  prejudices,  had  lent  themseves  to  such 
a low  ami  despicable  system  of  espionage.  My  good  landlord, 
Colonel  Phavre,  made  one  among  the  rest  of  those  active  and  vigi- 
lantgentlemen,  and  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  month  of  June, 
the  gallant  Colonel’s  agent  met  me,  and  after  some  conversation, 
he  requested  me  to  meet  that  gentleman  at  his  house,  to  treat  for 
the  renewal  of  two  farms,  out  of  four,  which  I held  from  him,  and 
the  leases  of  which  were  then  nearly  expired.  Mr.  John  Blenner- 
hdiSett,  of  Kildarc-street,  w ho  was  the  agent,  and  to  whose  house 
I went  at  the  appointed  time,  advised  me  in  a kind  and  friendly 
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manner,  to  pass  over  any  hasty  sallies  of  the  Colonel’s,  audio  meet 
him  in  a milder  and  more  conciliating  way  than  1 usually  did  before; 
that  I should  consider  my  private  interest,  and  endeavour  to  place 
my  property  on  a better  and  more  permanent  footing.  I gave  this 
gentleman  full  credit  for  good  intentions,  but  I could  not  think  of 
submitting  to  personal  insult  to  secure  any  property.  Soon  after 
this  conversation  the  Colonel  arrived,  and  on  seeing  him  approach 
the  door,  Mr.  Blenncrhassett  requested  me  to  retire  to  another 
room,  while  he  should  endeavour  to  reason  his  friend  and  brother- 
in-law  into  good  temper,  before  we  came  in  collision.  lie  shew- 
ed himself  a friend  to  both  parties,  and  after  he  and  the  Colonel 
had  some  conversation,  I was  sent  for,  and  Mr.  Blcnnerhassett 
gsked  me  if  I wished  to  renew  the  leases  of  those  farms  1 held 
from  Colonel  J’hayre,  which  were  nearly  out  of  lease  ? I replied, 
that  if  I got  encouraging  terms  I could  feel  no  objection,  if  not, 
| should  decline  it,  as  my  profits  were  small  and  my  risques  so 
great,  and  that  I had  already  suffered  considerable  losses,  from 
the  wickedness  and  ingratitude  of  fellows  that  lived  some  time  on 
one  of  those  farms,  who  volunteered  to  swear  away  my  life,  be- 
cause 1 sought  to  recover  my  rent,  and  that  my  good  landlord 
took  no  pains  to  protect  me,  although  I conceived  I had  strong 
claims  on  his  regard.  Enraged  at  this  sharp  reply,  he  said  that  my 
conduct  drew  on  me  my  well  merited  sufferings,  and  that  the  Ca- 
tholics had  been  at  that  time  binding  themselves  by  solemn  oaths, 
to  murder  all  the  Protestants  indiscriminately.  That  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1798,  some  had  been  spared  through  policy,  but  now  the 
murder  of  at  least  every  loyal  Protestant  was  deliberately  medi- 
ated ; you,  said  he  to  me,  know  it,  and  I tell  you,  said  he,  raising 
his  voice  to  a furious  pitch,  and  menacing  tone,  that  if  any  dis- 
turbance takes  place,  you  will  be  one  of  the  first  victims  to  the  of- 
fended laws.  These  threats  he  repeated  agaiu  and  again,  with 
redoubled  fury,  and  said  lie  had  good  reason  to  know  this  would 
be  the  case  ; I answered  promptly  and  with  great  warmth,  that 
the  charge  he  made  against  the  Catholics  was  utterly  unfounded  ; 
that  l was  a Catholic,  and  if  I had  reason  to  know  they  entertained 
such  unchristian-like  sentiments,  I would  be  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge myself  a member  of  that  body.  You,  sir,  said  1,  have  said, 
that  if  any  disturbance  should  take  place,  I will  be  one  of  the 
fii-t  victims,  and  you  know  it  , I cannot  suppose  you  to  bo  pi  ivy 


to  any  plan  of  assassination,  and  how  then  can  you  so  confidently 
anticipate  nty  untimely  fate  ? This  retort  increased  his  rage,  un- 
til Mr.  Blennerhassett  interposed,  an  d said  it  was  better  to  enter 
on  the  business  we  had  met  about  , at  the  same  time  expressing  a 
hope,  that  a good  understanding  might  take  place  as  to  our  future 
dealings.  After  the  fiery  fit  had  subsided,  the  gallant  Colonel 
said  if  I would  promise  to  abandon  all  political  pursuits,  and  to 
use  my  influence  and  best  endeavours  to  keep  the  people  quiet,  in 
that  quarter  where  I held  lands  from  him,  he  would  renew  for  me 
on  reasonable  terms ; and  that  if  I built  on  one  of  my  farms,  and 
resided  there,  he  would,  on  the  fore-mentioned  conditions,  insure 
me  the  forgiveness  and  friendship  of  the  magistrates  of  the  county 
Wexford.  To  one,  whose  feelings  of  interest  could  alone  influ. 
cnce  his  conduct,  nothing  objectionable  will  appear  in  his  last  pro- 
posal, but  I scorned  to  dissemble  as  to  my  sentiments,  and  said  that 
as  to  the  magistrates  of  the  county  Wexford,  I should  enter  into 
no  compactor  compromise  with  persons,  who  had  already  put  in 
jcquistion  all  the  auxiliaries,  which  force,  fraud,  and  oppression 
could  combine,  to  effect  my  destruction.  That  my  thanks  were 
due  to  the  beads  of  his  Majesty’s  government,  and  to  some 
good  friends,  who  made  the  merits  of  my  case  truly 
known  to  them,  for  shielding  my  person,  and  saving  my  life 
from  the  vindictive  fury  of  the  Wexford  magistrates.  He  then 
spoke  of  terms  I did  not  like,  as  to  the  farms,  and  we  imme- 
diately parted  mutually  displeased.  Regardless  of  my  private  in- 
terest, where  my  feelings  should  he  compromised,  1 never  again 
entered  into  a negotiation  with  him  for  the  renewal  of  any  of  the 
four  farms,  on  one  of  which  my  family  had  lived  for  upwards  of  a 
century.  Indifferent  to  that  state  of  espionage,  in  which  I felt 
myself  placed,  I continued  to  attend  to  my  affairs  in  Dublin,  lodg- 
ing in  the  same  place,  receiving  the  same  associates,  and  visiting 
them  opt  nlyjin  return  until  the  latter  end  of  July.  On  the  21st,  Heft 
Dublin  for  the  county  of  Carlow,  having  rested  the22d  at  the  house 
of  a relative,  Mr.  Edmond  Kavanagh  of  Tuna,  near  Borris,  who 
was  first  Lieutenant  of  Captain  Kavauagh’s  yeoman  cavalry,  i rode 
on  the  following  day  to  the  house  of  a Mr.  Quigley  of  Bonard, 
Hear  Ross,  also  a relative  of  mine,  with  whom  I had  business. 

On  the  24th  Mr,  Henry  Hughes,  whose  name  appears  among 
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the  sufferers  at  Kilmainham  gaol,  in  that  and  tlic  following  year, 
called  at  Mr.  Quigley's,  on  his  way  to  the  barony  of  Forth,  in 
that  county,  where  he  had  property.  We  prevailed  on  him  to 
spend  that  day  and  night  with  us;  and  on  Monday,  as  he  was 
about  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  a person  from  lloss  called  and 
informed  us  that  all  was  alarm  and  confusion  there,  that  an  insur- 
rection had  taken  place  in  Dublin  the  preceding  Saturday  night, 
the  23d  instant.  Mr.  Hughes,  in  consequence  of  this  information, 
returned  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Nicholas  Gray’s  place,  near 
A thy,  without  delay.  As  Mr.  Hughes  had  lately  received  a fall 
from  his  horse,  by  which  one  of  bis  arms  was  severely  injured,  and 
this  was  tied  up  in  a sling,  bis  appearance  coming  down  through 
the  country  at  such  a moment,  set  busy  people  gossiping.  Con- 
jectures arose  in  some  minds,  that  he  was  wounded  in  Dublin, 
and  had  fled  from  the  scene  of  action.  Many  persons  were  busy 
couveying  their  own  surmises  to  Mr.  Kavanagh  of  Dorris,  and 
some  were  known  to  have  been  employed  to  watch  my  movements. 
Mr.  Hughes  and  I being  countrymen,  and  engaged  together  in  the 
Wexford  Insurrection,  gave  some  colour  of  probability  to  the  re- 
port of  our  again  engaging  in  fresh  operations.  Mr.  Hughes  got 
safe  to  A thy,  or  near  it,  where,  in  August  or  September  following, 
he  and  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Gray,  were  bothplaced  under  ar- 
rest, and  lodged  in  Athy  gaol;  and,  in  some  short  time  after,  re- 
moved from  thence  to  Kilmainham  prison,  near  Dublin.  At  this 
time  I bad  no  house,  nor  had  I leisure  since  my  return  from  Eng- 
land, to  provide  a suitable  place  of  residence,  as  I had  let  the  place 
I formerly  lived  at  in  the  county  Wexford,  on  iny  going  there. 
Shortly  after  some  friends  persuaded  me  to  take  a lodge  in  Graig, 
which  by  the  help  of  repairs,  I might  convert  into  a temporary 
residence,  until  I could  meet  an  eligible  place.  I yielded  to  their 
advice,  and  took  a small  house,  where  I commenced  building  of- 
fices, and  putting  the  house  itself  in  repair,  merely,  as  I thought, 
for  the  temporary  residence  of  my  sisters  and  myself,  from  whom 
3 had  been  so  long  and  so  painfully  separated. 

Now  for  the  first  moment  since  May,  1798,  could  I consider 
our  prospects  unclouded  ; but  what  stability  is  there  in  our  most 
cheering  enjoyments  at  this  side  the  grave.  Fortune  did  not  count 
me  in  the  list  of  her  favourites,  and  if  she  deigned  to  fling-one- 


fault  ray  of  sunshine  over  the  darkness  of  my  dreary  way,  it  was 
transient  in  its  comforts,  and  short  in  its  duration.  1 was  busily 
imaged  improving  the  spot  chosen  for  a temporary  retreat,  when 
31  r.  Kavanagh  of  Borris,  my  principal  landlord,  in  the  county  of 
Carlow,  came  to  Graig,  and  made  particular  inquiries  of  Mr, 
Peter  Burtchall,  Lord  Clifdcn’s  agent,  and  their  Chief  Magis- 
trate or  Portreeve  of  that  town,  as  to  my  conduct  there.  He 
concluded  his  inquiries  by  requesting  Mr,  Burtchall  to  arrest 
me  on  my  return  from  the  county  Wexford,  where  business  had 
just  then  brought  me,  but  Mr.  Burtchall  declined  this  disagree- 
able office,  and  immediately  after  Mr.  Kavanagh  visited  Edward 
Kavanagh’ s house,  whom  1 have  before  mentioned,  and  where 
1 frequently  stopped  while  preparing  my  residence  in  Graig. — 
The  gentleman  of  the  house  being  ill,  bad  lately  gone  to  Chelten- 
ham, in  hopes  of  recruiting  his  health.  Captain  Kavanagh  left 
j party  of  bis  yeomanry  at  some  distance,  while  he  rode  himself 
to  the  house,  and  after  many  inquiries  from  Mrs.  Kavanagh  about 
me,  he  requested  that  she  would,  on  my  next  visit  to  her,  say  that 
lie  wished  to  see  me  at  his  house,  at  Borris,  as  soon  as  possible. 
When  1 called  to  visit  the  lady,  in  two  or  three  days  after,  she 
delivered  me  the  message,  and  she  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
Mr,  Kavanagh  entertained  any  hostile  feeling  towards  inc,  nor 
did  she  then  hear  of  his  being  accompanied  by  his  yeomen;  nei- 
ther could  she  conjecture  vvliat  his  object  was,  in  requesting  me 
to  go  to  him.  1 proceeded  to  Graig,  being  entirely  ignorant  of 
Mr.  Kavanagh’s  inquiries  about  me  there,  nor  did  1 hear  a word 
of  the  matter  until  1 returned  home,  after  a long  confinement  in 
Dublin, 

I consulted  some  friends  on  the  prudence  or  propriety  of  going 
to  Borris,  and  some  whose  opinions  l considered  worthy  ol  atten- 
tion contended  that  I should  go.  Having  submitted  to  their  ad- 
vice, contrary  to  my  own  judgment  and  inclination,  I felt  awk- 
wardly enough  when  approaching  Mr.  Kavanagh’s  house,  from 
whom  and  his  ancestors,  who  were  kind  friends  and  good  land- 
lords, myself  and  my  ancestors  held  some  valuable  interests  in  land. 
Vfy  embarrassment  was  net  a little  increased  when  I reflected  that 
he  must  be  aware  I was  one  of  those  actually  in  command,  when 
i tie  attack  was  made  on  his  house  in  June  1708.  When  1 arrived 
1 touud  him  at  home,  and,  alter  the  customary  salutations,  he  ad- 


dressed  me,  Expressing1 1 1 i =;  regrot  that  he  had  an  order  from  Go- 
vernment for  my  arrest,  I replied  that  the  matter  was  easily  ac- 
complished as  I was  ready  to  submit  to  the  order.  lie  then  ex- 
pressed his  great  unwillingness  to  put  the  order  into  execution,  and 
said,  that  if  there  were  any  .possible  means  by  which  it  could  be 
avoided,  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  adopt  such,  and  con- 
cluded by  asking  me  why  I settled  at  Graig  rather  than  at  Dorris  ? 
f told  him  it  happened  rather  by  accident  than  design,  yet  that  I 
preferred  Graig.  “ Well  but,’-'  said  he,  <4if  the  Government 
could  he  induced  to  take  bail  for  your  good  conduct,  would  you 
settle  in  Dorris,  where  I would  he  enabled  to  judge  how  you  stood 
affected  to  that  Government.”  If  I am  to  be  placed  under  any  re- 
straint, said  I,  let  me  be  sent  at  once  to  prison,  for  it  would  be  less 
painful  to  me  to  suffer  imprisonment  than  to  be  at  large  under  any 
personal  restraint.  lie  then  asked  if  I would  remain  a few  days 
in  the  town  and  appear  to  him  every  morning,  while,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  endeavoured  to  get  the  order  for  my  arrest  rescinded,  for 
which  he  would  make  immediate  application.  This  proposal  I 
also  declined  acceding  to.  He  then  asked  me  would  1 remain  at 
his  own  house  for  this  required  time,  and  1 also  declined  accepting 
his  invitation.  He  felt  annoyed  at  my  rejecting  so  many  offers,  as 
lie  seemed  by  his  manner  to  tender  in  a spirit  of  kindness,  hut 
which  1 looked  on  with  suspicion,  although  1 had  always  reason 
to  entertain  a high  opinion  of  his  honour*  He  paused  a few  mo- 
ments and  then  addressed  me,  asking  did  1 know  any  thing  of 
the  conspiracy  which  was  formed  to  bring  about  the  late  Insurrec- 
tion, as  also  what  was  Mr.  Hughes’s  business  to  his  neighbourhood 
I told  him  I knew  nothing  of  any  conspiracy,  and  that  Mr.  Hughes 
was  on  his  way  to  the  Barony  of  Forth,  in  the  County  of  Wex- 
ford, about  the  sale  of  some  properly,  and  that  when  he  heard  of 
the  Insurrection,  he  returned  home.  The  last  proposal  Mr.  Ka- 
vanagli  made  to  me  was,  that  1 should  pledge  my  honour  to  he 
with  him  on  the  second  day  after,  when  he  would  bo  able  to 
have  an  answer  to  his  application  in  my  favonr.  1 acceded  to  his 
proposal,  and  accordingly  went  to  Dorris  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  proposed.  Not  having  been  there  in  the  morning,  he  mani. 
fested,  as  1 afterwards  hoard,  the  greatest  anger  and  dissatisfac- 
tion at  my  morning  absence,  and  said  if  1 had  fled  he  would  be 
severely  censured.  Having  heard  late  at  night  that  1 was  in  bed 
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at  the  inn,  he  ordered  a sergeant  of  his  yeomen  infantry  to  watch 
close  for  the  night,  and  to  arrest  me  at  day  light.  The  sergeant 
came  very  early  to  my  bedside  and  communicated  his  orders, 
when  1 got  up  quickly  after  a night  of  painful  anxiety,  having 
not  even  undressed  myself,  as  1 had  lain  down  very  late.  1 ac- 
companied the  sergeant  to  Mr.  Kavanngh,  who  expressed  his 
anxiety  for  me,  and  said  he  feared  that  1 was  implicated  in  the 
late  conspiracy  which,  whether  1 was  or  not,  1 then  took  no  further 
pains  to  explain.  He  said  1 must  go  to  Carlow  prison,  and  1 
told  him  1 was  ready.  lie  immediately  sent  for  the  first  Lieu- 
tenant of  his  yeoman  infantry,  Mr.  T.  Bishop,  to  whom  he  gave  or- 
ders to  a party  of  his  men  to  escort  me  to  Carlow.  Me  (hen  consigned 
me  to  Mr.  Bishop’s  care  with  whom  1 retired,  and  when  we  arrived 
at  his  lodgings,  he  proposed  that  1 should  return  with  him  to  Mr, 
Kavanagh,  to  ask  permission  for  him  (Mr.  Bishop)  to  take  charge 
of  me  to  Carlow.  1 replied  that  I should  not,  on  any  account,  ask 
a favour  of  Mr.  Kavanagh,  and  Mr.  Bishop  then  giving  me  in 
charge  to  a sergeant  of  the  yeomen,  kindly  went  to  Mr.  Kava- 
nagh, and  asked, 'as  a particular  favour,  that  he  would  allow  him 
to  take  the  responsibility  on  himself  of  lodging  me  in  Carlow 
prison,  without  resorting  to  the  painful  alternative  of  sending  a 
guard  of  yeomen  infantry  to  escort  me.  The  reader  is  informed  that 
they  had  no  corps  of  yeomen  cavalry  at  this  time  in  Borris.  Mr, 
Kavanagh  made  many  objections  to  Mr.  Bishop’s  proposal,  as  he 
said  that  a gentleman  had  just  been  with  him  who  cautioned  him  to 
send  a strong  guard.  By  perseverance  Mr.  Bishop  succeeded,  hut 
not  without  Mr.  Kavanagh’s  warning  him  again  of  the  weighty  re- 
sponsibility he  (Mr.  Bishop)  took  on  himself.  Mr.  Kavanagh 
then  furnished  him  with  a pair  of  large  pistols,  peremptorily  or- 
dering him  to  shoot  me  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  rescue  me 
either  by  myself  or  others.  A chaise  being  sent  for  early  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  the  Royal  Oak,  Mr.  Bishop,  another  gentleman,  and 
I set  out  for  Carlow,  and  when  we  had  arrived  there,  Mr.  Bishop 
still  wishing  to  afford  me  every  possible  indulgence,  stopped  at  the 
principal  inn,  where  we  dined,  from  which  I was  conveyed  to  the 
County  prison,  where  1 remained  that  night.  I was  unable  to  get 
out  of  bed  until  the  following  evening,  and  even  then  with  diffi- 
culty, in  consequence  of  a cold  1 caught  by  sleeping  in  my  clothes. 
The  second  morning  of  my  confinement,  l was  sent  off  to  Dublin, 
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under  an  escort  of  Dragoons,  and  accompanied  by  the  gaoler  of 
Carlow,  well  armed  in  a post  chaise. 


chap.  xx. 

The  Author  is,  on  his  arrival  in  Dublin , detained  for  two  days 
in  the  Castle  guard-room , On  the  third  day  he  is  examined  by  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  in  the  Council  Chamber,  and  from  thence 
committed  to  the  Tower , His  rigorous  treatment  and  consequent 
sufferings  in  that  prison , Is  visited  there  by  his  friend , General 
Grose . Is  removed  to  the  prison  at  Kilmainham,  near  Dublin 
His  sufferings  aggravated  by  his  removal  to  the  Dungeon  of  that 
prison , Lord  Clifden  arrives  in  Ireland , and  applies  to  the 
Irish  Government  for  the  Author's  release  from  imprisonment ; 
Is  refused,  and  makes  a second  application,  A medical  consulta- 
tion is,  in  consequence , held  on  the  Prisoner's  state  of  health  by 
order  of  the  Government,  The  report  of  the  physicians  induces 
the  Government  to  liberate  the  Author , 

On  our  arrival  at  Dublin  Castle,  I was  placed  in  the  Castle 
guard-room,  and  here  I was  allowed  neither  bed  or  bed-clothes, 
nothing  being  provided  for  me  but  an  old  pallias  and  an  old  quilt. 
With  such  accommodation  1 lay  two  nights  in  my  clothes,  and 
with  a fever  still  increasing  on  me.  After  those  six  nights  of 
great  mental  and  bodily  suffering  between  Borris,  Carlow 
and  the  Castle  guard-room,  I was  brought  on  the  following 
morning,  I think  it  was  the  1st  of  October,  1803,  before  the  At- 
torney-General, the  late  Chief  Baron  O’ Grady,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Wickham.  Several  persons,  whom  I supposed  to 
be  clerks,  were  writing  at  one  side  of  the  room. 

Before  I attempt  to  relate  what  passed  this  day,  which  relation, 
from  the  state  of  body  and  mind  I was  in,  could  not  at  any  time  be 
well  expected  to  be  perfect,  yet  1 am  sure  nothing  material  has 
escaped  my  memory,  1 must  beg  to  recal  my  reader’s  recollec- 
tion to  the  facts  1 have  before  stated,  as  to  the  complete  want  of 
reserve  or  caution  observed  by  me  while  in  Dublin,  while  I held 
an  open  and  undisguised  intercourse  with  society,  and  the  conse- 
quent knowledge  of  the  police  and  Government  of  such  inter* 
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course.  Added  to  this,  I got  an  intimation  from  a true  fiiend, 
previous  to  my  arrest,  that  the  Government  had  a perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  circle  I moved  in,  and  that  ‘Suspicion  attached 
to  some  particular  parties,  where  1 made  one  of  the  number.— 
The  knowledge  of  all  this  induced  me  to  think  that  openness  and 
candour,  so  far  as  related  to  the  company  1 mixed  with,  would  be 
the  most  prudent  course,  and  that  denying  my  acquaintance  with 
such  persons  would  only  attach  further  suspicion  to  all. 

The  Attorney. General  asked  me  a few  questions  of  little  interest, 
before  lie  touched  on  the  society  I mixed  with,  and  as  I said  be  - 
fore,  on  this  point,  I was  determined  to  answer  him  with  openness 
and  candour,  and  would  not  admit  it  to  bo  criminal  to  keep  such 
company.  The  only  questions  of  serious  tendency  put  to  me,  were 
first,  as  to  the  conversations  I held  in  certain  companies  ? I hope  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  state  here,  that  such  a question  1 considered 
should  not  be  tolerated  nor  answered.  The  next  was  as  to  my 
meeting  Mr.  Emmett  or  Captain  Russell  in  company?  To  this 
I answered  that  I had  not  any  acquaintance  with  either.  The  third 
question  was  one  leaving  the  strongest  impression  on  my  mind, 
which  was,  if  I had  not  received  a check  from  a certain  merchant 
on  his  banker  for  a sum  of  money,  which  check  I was  said  to  have 
taken  to  a third  person,  and  obtained  gold  for  it,  and  conveyed 
that  gold  to  Captain  Russell,  who  was  at  the  time  prepared  to  set 
out  to  raise  the  people  of  the  North  of  Ireland  in  rebellion  ? This 
transaction  I fully  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of.  It  was  now  pro- 
posed by  the  Attorney-General  to  have  the  person  brought  forward 
who  was  said  to  have  given  the  gold  for  the  check,  and  Captain 
Russell,  who  also  was  said  to  have  received  it,  (they  being  both 
prisoners  in  Dublin  at  the  time)  for  the  purpose  of  confronting 
them  wTith  me.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Wiekham,  fixed  his  eyes 
steadily  on  me  for  some  minutes,  and  then  declared  he  considered 
it  useless  to  bring  them  forward,  as  it  was  plain  I would  merely 
acknowledge  what  I thought  convenient,  and  nothing  else. 

1 was  immediately  after  this  examination  ordered  to  the  Towner, 
a most  dismal  and  gloomy  prison,  and  on  the  following  morning, 
when  breakfast  was  brought  to  ine,  I asked  could  I get  a morning 
newspaper  ? Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  I gave  change  to 
purchase  one,  and  the  Dublin  Journal,  the  Government  paper  of 


the  Jay,  was  brought  to  me.  The  date,  I think,  was  the  2nd  of 
October,  and  the  first  thing  that  attracted  my  notice  in  the  paper 
was  my  own  name  in  large  characters.  My  committal  being  tri- 
umphantly announced  in  the  following  words  : — “ Clancy , a Rebel 
General , who  signalised  himself  in  the  atrocities  qf  Vinegar  Hill , 
has  been  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower.”  ! ! ! This  para- 
graph  gave  me  a foretaste  of  what  1 had  to  expect.  The  room  i 
was  placed  in  seemed  to  have  been  long  unoccupied,  and  was  con- 
sequently damp  and  very  cold.  A recess  which  had  been  stopped 
up  with  brick  was  behind  my  bed,  and  as  it  had  never  been  plais- 
lered,  the  wind  and  cold  came  freely  in,  and  as  there  was  no  fire- 
place in  the  room,  nor  fire  allowed  to  me  in  any  shape,  my  situa- 
tion soou  became  most  distressing. 

My  eldest  sister,  who  was  always  too  sensitive  to  my  suffer- 
ings, soon  repaired  to  Dublin,  and  laboured  anxiously  and  inces- 
santly to  obtain  liberty  to  see  me;  but  six  weeks  elapsed  before  a 
human  being  would  be  permitted  to  come  into  my  dungeon,  except 
$hc  persons  attendant  on  the  prison.  The  Surgeon  General  Stew- 
art, a venerable  gentleman,  bent  down  by  years,  came  sometimes 
into  my  room,  and  when  he  did  1 experienced  nothing  from 
him  but  kindness.  He  gave  me  every  proof  that  he  sympa- 
thized in  my  sufferings,  and  assured  me,  he  represented  to  the 
Government  that  I could  not  exist  long  in  my  present  situation 
without  a fire,  and  this  assurance  he  reiterated  in  his  different  vi- 
sits. 1 have  seen  the  tears  flow  from  his  venerable  eyes  when  re- 
counting to  me  the  representations  he  had  made  in  my  behalf,  but 
he  told  mo  that  the  hostility  of  the  Government  was  so  great 
to  me  that  no  representations  qould  have  any  weight.  When 
the  excellent  and  humane  General  Grose  arrived  in  Dublin,  he 
came  to  see  me,  accompanied  by  the  prison-keeper,  who  watched 
him  closely.  The  General  said  he  hoped  I was  not  implicated  in 
the  late  conspiracy,  yet  that  he  understood  there  was  a person 
whom  he  named  to  prosecute  me.  My  answer  was,  that  this  pro- 
secutor must  damn  himself,  as  no  man  could  truly  swear  I was 
therein  concerned.  As  the  keeper  opened  the  door  the  General 
turned  on  his  heel  and  said,  in  a whisper,  “ he  will  not  prosecute 
you  or  Gray,  as  he  says  that  you  both  at  different  periods  saved  his 
life.”  What  a noble  heart  this  generous  English  soldier  and  gen- 
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tic  man  ; he  had  feared  his  first  observations  would  have  given 
me  uneasiness,  and  he  took  care,  on  departing,  to  remove  any  im- 
favourable  impression,  He  is  dead — peace  be  to  his  soul,  i hope 
he  is  Heaven,  in  company  with  the  benevolent  Caledonian  hero, 
Sir  James  Eoulis  ; and  if  the  prayers  of  a sinner  could  have  been 
useful  to  them,  mine  have  been  frequently  offered  to  Heaven  for 
their  eternal  happiness. 

I shall  in  the  proper  place  relate  the  attempt  I made  to  meet  Sir 
James  Foulis  and  its  result.  My  poor  sister  hearing  that  the  good 
General  was  in  town,  waited  oil  him  to  entreat  that  he  might  ob- 
tain permission  for  her  to  see  me,  which  permission  he  with  diffi- 
culty obtained.  She  came  to  me  attended  closely  by  the  tower- 
keeper,  who  watched  her  hand  as  she  extended  it,  lest  it  should 
convey  any  written  communication.  She  was,  of  course,  shocked 
to  see  the  state  of  misery  to  which  I was  reduced,  and  lost  not  a 
moment  in  striving  to  alleviate  it  by  procuring  the  necessary  com- 
fort of  a fire.  She  had  again  to  trouble  the  good  General  Grose, 
who  never  refused  her  or  me  any  favour  which  his  humanity  could 
bestow.  He  dwelt  on  the  opinion  of  the  Surgeon-General,  who 
had  stated  that  my  life  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  after  much 
pains  and  expostulation  with  some  members  of  the  Government, 
ibis  second  indulgence  was  granted.  It  however  took  up  some 
further  time  to  prepare  a stove,  and  to  have  it  put  up  and  furnish- 
ed with  fire. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  change  I soon  felt 
in  my  constitution  after  obtaining  a fire  in  my  room,  for  I had  been  so 
‘benumbed  with  cold  that  I could  not  remain  long  out  of  bed  at  any  time, 
in  consequence  I became  very  weak  in  my  body,  and  depressed  in  my 
spirits. — The  sudden  transition  from  cold  to  heat,  although  affording 
inexpressible  comfort,  for  some  time  overpowered  me,  and  brought 
on  frequent  weaknesses.  However,  after  some  days,  I began  to 
recover  my  strength,  and  enjoyed  my  fire  in  a way  that  one  not 
placed  in  asimilar  situation,  could  possibly  imagine.  I should  have 
stated,  that  before  I obtained  this  comfort,  my  old  friend,  Colonel 
lJhayre,  came  to  visit  me,  unaccompanied,  for  it  appeared  that  he, 
being  one  of  the  high  Ascendancy  party,  was  to  be  trusted  where 
a brave  and  generous  General  Officer  would  not.  He  pretended 
to  have  great  feeling  for  me,  and  asked  some  questions  in  a seem-. 


ingly  careless  way,  to  which  I gave  very  laconic  replies.  My 
sister  having  written  before  she  was  permitted  to  visit  me,  asking 
should  she  apply  to  Colonel  Phayro  to  interfere  in  my  behalf,  I 
wrote  to  Iter  through  the  same  channel,  by  which  1 received 
her  letter,  {the  Chief  Secretary’s  office,  where  our  letters  were 
regularly  read  and  then-sealed  and  forwarded)  not  to  apply  to 
a man  who  itad  stated,  as  I have  before-mentioned,  that  the  Ca- 
tholics were  sworn  to  murder  all  the  Protestants  preparatory  to  the 
late  Insurrection.  On  her  calling  for  that  letter,  one  of  the  Under- 
secretaries told  her  that  I should  write  about  nothing  but  my  pri- 
vate affairs.  After  I had  got  up  the  stove  and  was  enjoying  its 
comforts  for  a very  short  time,  a Reverend  Magistrate  of  the 
County  Wexford  came  to  visit  me,  his  conversation  was  by  no 
means  agreeable,  although  he  affected  to  feel  the  strongest  sympa- 
thy for  my  situation.  I called  the  Tower-keeper  and  ordered  him 
out,  for  this  was  the  worthy  man  who  denounced  me  at  Enniscor- 
thy  before  my  enemies,  and  it  was  he  also  who  insulted  me  on  my 
receiving  a protection.  I should  not  have  mentioned  the  facts  re- 
lating to  the  two  latter  visiters  here,  were  it  not  for  the  remarkable 
distinction  before-mentioned,  which  was  made  between  General 
Grose  and  Colonel  Phayre,  and  the  same  distinction  being  also  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  this  Reverend  gentleman.  My  comforts 
were  too  great  to  be  of  long  duration,  for  after  ten  days  or  a fort- 
night the  flue  of  the  stove  became  choaked  with  soot,  and  it  was 
therefore  taken  down  to  clean  it,  when  I was  told  I might  expect  it 
to  he  put  up  immediately,  but  I never  saw  it  more.  I was  then 
briefly  allowed  to  taste  the  sweets  of  a genial  climate  for  a few 
days,  to  make  the  removal  of  it  the  more  poignant.  The  ensuing 
two  or  three  months  were  as  cold  and  severe  weather  ns  I believe 
came  since  ; about  once  a week  an  old  woman,  who  attended 
my  room,  used,  in  the  absence  of  the  Tower-keeper  and  his  daugh- 
ter, to  steal  up  a few  coals  in  a pan,  and  over  those  coals  I placed 
myself  in  a bending  posture,  until  the  room  became  filled  with 
smoak,  and  I then  was  as  anxious  to  be  relieved  from  the  danger 
of  suffocation  as  I was  before  to  be  released  from  the  pains  of  be- 
numbing cold.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  depict  in  ade- 
quate colours  what  I suffered  in  this  dreary  dungeon.  I would 
often  rap  for  half  an  hour  to  have  the  embers  removed,  while  the 
woman  on  coming  up  stood  at  the  room  door  leaving  it  open  for  some 
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minutes  to  let  the  smoak  out.  Sometimes  1 would  apply  for  a pipe, 
tobacco  and  candle,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  smoak  tobacco  un- 
til 1 got  nearly  into  a state  of  stupefaction,  still  endeavouring  to  ex- 
cite heat  in  my  frame,  to  alleviate  the  keenness  of  my  suffering  by 
cold.  I have  often  been  obliged  in  this  state  to  get  into  bed  for  a 
while  to  recover  myself  from  the  distressing  effects  of  inanition. 
Nothing  on  earth  could  have  added  so  much  to  my  pain  of  mind  du- 
ring this  time,  as  to  have  some  savages  brought  in  under  the  cha- 
racter of  tradesmen,  to  reeognize  me,  and,  of  course,  if  possible,  to 
swear  my  life  away.  One  day  two  fellows  were  brought  in  as  car- 
penters to  repair  windows — another  time  some  fellows  were  brought 
in  by  Major  Sirr,  the  only  time  he  visited  me,  under  the  name  of 
glaziers,  when  I was  seated  reading.  1 never  pretended  to  mind 
them  while  they  walked  round  me  and  viewed  me  closely  ; nor 
was  I interrupted  by  a word  from  any  of  the  parties,  although  I 
had  not  the  slightest  fear  of  being  recognized  as  a partizan  or  aux- 
iliary of  Mr.  Emmett’s.  1 nevertheless  had  such  a horror  of  those 
wretches,  prostituting  themselves  to  such  a vile  purpose,  that  1 
could  not  bear  to  look  at  them.  1 told  the  Tower-keeper  next  day 
to  bring  in  the  infamous  wretches  that  were  about  him  all  together, 
that  one  might  be  able  to  refresh  the  memory  of  another,  and  then 
to  put  an  end  to  the  cruel  tortures  such  repeated  visits  subjected  me 
to. — After  this  observation  there  was  a truce  to  the  labours  of  those 
spies,  in  striving  to  identify  me. 

Prisoners  were  now  coming  in  from  all  quarters,  and  still  as 
they  arrived,  reports  were  circulated  that  they  were  giving  in- 
formation, that  all  the  leaders  were  well  known,  and  that  their 
trials  would  go  on  forthwith.  The  old  woman  who  attended  me, 
was  trained  to  appear  every  morning  in  great  alarm  for  my  safety. 
So  far  was  this  kind  of  scheming  carried  on,  that  one  of  the  most 
noted  and  active  partisans  of  the  famous  Dwyer,  of  the  Wicklow 
mountains,  on  surrendering  himself  with  Dwyer  and  others  to 
Mr.  Hume,  of  the  county  Wicklow,  was  brought  to  the  Tower, 
and  ordered  to  walk  about  the  Castle-yard  for  several  days,  with 
some  well-trained  agents  in  infamy  there,  in  order  that  1 might 
see  him,  and  that  another  gentleman  who  was  confined  in  a room 
m the  second  floor,  should,  as  1 supposed,  also  be  apprised  of  his 
annul.  This  man,  whose  name  wag  Arthur  Develin,  and  who 
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was  w oil  known  to  bo  one  of  Mr,  Emmett’s  confidential  agents, 
was  there  made  to  appear  to  us  in  the  character  of  an  informer 
against  the  state  prisoners.  After  keeping  Develin,  who  proved 
himself  to  be  a firm  and  decided  character,  among  a gang  of  un- 
principled vagabonds  for  several  days  to  no  purpose,  they  then 
sent  him  to  Kilraainham  prison. 

I lingered  on  in  misery,  becom  ing  daily  weaker  and  weaker  in 
body  and  mind,  and  nothing  better  to  cheer  me  in  my  gloomy  dun- 
geon, than  the  noise  of  troops,  both  horse  and  foot,  dashing  into 
the  lower  Castle-yard  with  prisoners,  or  removing  them  from  one 
prison  to  another.  In  my  correspondence  with  my  sister,  through 
the  Secretary’s  office,  I dare  not  complain  of  my  situation,  if  I 
did,  the  correspondence  would  be  stopped,  so  that  after  she  left 
town,  she  could  not  well  judge  what  my  situation  continued  to 
he,  except  what  she  had  before  witnessed.  Instead  of  any  alle- 
viation of  my  miseries  being  afforded,  everyday  brought  some- 
thing new  to  aggravate  my  sufferings.  No  ordinary  sufferings 
could  ever  have  reduced  my  mind,  which  was  naturally  strong,  to 
a state  which  even  now  it  is  most  painful  for  me  to  reflect  on. 

t When  it  was  represented  by  the  venerable  Surgeon-General 
Stewart,  that  1 could  not  survive  these  trials  much  longer,  1 was, 
at  the  close  of  the  month  of  February,  1804,  removed  to  Kil- 
mainham  prison.  My  diet  in  the  Tower  had  been  very  indifferent, 
and  I was  allowed  no  wine,  as  had  been  given  to  the  state  prisoners 
in  1798.  I merely  got  a bottle  of  porter  and  one  glass  of  whiskey 
to  make  punch  every  day.  When  I was  brought  to  Kilmainham 
prison,  I was  placed  in  a close  room  with  three  other  prisoners,  in 
which  there  was  constantly  kept  up  a very  strong  coal  fire.  If  the 
sudden  transition  from  cold  to  heat,  at  an  early  period  ef  my  im- 
prisonment in  the  Castle,  had  for  a time  its  dangerous  effects, 
what  must  the  effect  now  be,  when  my  body  and  mind  were  both 
reduced  to  the  greatest  debility.  It  is  to  me  most  painful  to  reflect 
on  it. 

I was  removed  to  a cell  on  the  ground  floor,  in  a few  weeks  af- 
ter my  arrival  at  Kilmainham,  where  I remained  in  bed  for  some 
time  in  a most  melancholy  situation.  After  long  and  cruel  jsuffer- 
ing,  in  this  dungeon,  my  eldest  and  youngest  sisters  came  to 
town.  Their  first  effort  was  to  obtain  me  a ro^m,  that  I should 


be  released  from  tho  damp  and  gloomy  dungeon  in  which  i had 
suffered  so  much.  Mr.  Bernard  Coyle,  who  was  a prisoner  at  (he 
time,  told  (hem  he  would  gladly  give  me  room  in  his  apartment, 
it  1 was  permitted  to  come  to  him  , but  he  said  that  in  order  to  en- 
sure me. this  accommodation,  he  should  in  the  first  instance,  affect 
to  refuse  when  applied  to.  My  constant  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Bur- 
rowes,  succeeded  in  obtaining  au  order  for  conveying  me  to  a 
convenient  room,  and  by  Mr.  Coyle’s  kind  management,  I had  the 
good  fortune  to  get  into  his  apartment,  where  he  paid  me  every 
attention  that  was  in  his  power  to  bestow  ; his  kindness  and  tho 
unrestricted  visits  of  my  poor  sisters,  had  soon  a visible  effect  on  my 
mind,  but  l still  continued  very  weak  in  my  constitution.  Mr. 
Kavanagh,  of  Borris,  having  about  this  time  come  to  Dublin,  my 
eldest  sister  waited  on  him  to  represent  the  miserable  state  of  my 
health,  at  the  same  time  expressing  a hope  that  he  would  interfere 
with  the  Government  for  my  liberation.  He  promised  to  do  so, 
and  desired  that  she  would  call  on  him  again  in  two  or  three  days. 
She  did  call  on  him,  and  he  assured  her  he  had  offered  5000/.  bail 
for  my  peaceable  and  goodconduct,  if  Government  would  consent  to 
grant  me  my  liberty,  and  their  answer  was,  that  such  a thing 
could  not  be  listened  to,  for  I was  too  great  an  enemy  to  the  State ^ 
to  merit  any  indulgence. 

About  this  time  two  Judges  with  some  other  persons  attended, 
to  investigate  complaints  made  by  the  prisoners  of  ill  treatment. 

1 was  quite  unable  to  attend  this  enquiry ; but  in  1808,  1 joined  in 
a protest  against  a Parliamentary  Commission  holding  a private  in- 
vestigation, as  appears  in  Mr.  S.  John  Mason’s  book  on  that  subject. 

Lord  Clifden  having  come  over  from  England  soon  after,  to  his 
saat  at  Gowran,  in  the  county  Kilkenny,  Mr.  Kavanagh,  as  Lord 
Clifden  informed  me,  applied  to  him  for  his  interest  in  my  behalf. 
Ilis  Lordship  humanely  acceded  to  the  request,  and  wrote  to  Go- 
vernment in  my  behalf,  and  to  his  application  for  my  discharge, 
his  Lordship  received  a peremptory  refusal.  lie  said,  on  coming 
to  Graig,  to  such  people  as  expressed  anxiety  about  me,  that  al- 
though his  first  application  was  unsuccessful,  he  would  make 
another,  and  if  this  second  application  failed,  he  should,  on  return- 
ing to  Englaud,  apply  to  tho  English  Government  in  my  favour. — 
On  the  second  application  being  made,  my  sister  received  notice 
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to  call  in  a physician  on  a certain  day,  and  that  the  Government 
would  engage  another  to  hold  a consultation  on  my  case.  Doctor 
Collis  attended  on  the  part  of  Government,  and  Doctor  Adrien  on 
my  part.  On  seeing  me  and  asking  several  questions,  they  agreed 
that  my  health  was  in  a most  precarious  state,  and  that  much 
longer  confinement  must  put  a period  to  my  sufferings  in  this  world. 
Soon  after  this  an  order  was  granted  for  my  liberation.  It  was 
then  at  the  very  close  of  October  or  beginning  of  November,  1804, 
leaving  me  some  weeks  more  than  a year  suffering  under  as  cruel 
and  unjust  a confinement  as  could  possibly  be  borne  by  a human 
being.  My  Lord  Clifden,  to  whose  humane  and  kind  interference 
1 owed  my  liberty  on  this  occasion,  influenced,  no  doubt,  by- 
Mr.  Kavanagb’s  representation,  was  before  that  a perfect  stran- 
ger to  my  character.  I had  also  to  acknowledge  the  kind  inter- 
ference of  Mr.  Peter  Burtchell,  Lord  Clifden’s  agent,  whom  I found 
after  a good  neighbour  and  a sincere  friend.  From  that  time  up 
to  the  present  period,  1 have  experienced  uniform  kindness  and 
attention  from  Lord  Clifden,  which  those  sentiments  of  gratitude, 
congenial  to  Christian  and  moral  feeling,  call  upon  me  to  acknow- 
ledge. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

The  Author  consults  Mr . Burrowes  relative  to  a meditated  at- 
tack on  him , tis  a member  of  the  Catholic  Board.  Mr,  Burrowes' s 
letters  here  follow  to  explain  this.  Author's  persevering  exer- 
tions in  the  Catholic  Cause — revives  the  ire  of  his  old  enemies - 
They  threaten  to  impeach  him  before  Parliament . Mr.  Bur- 
rowes's letters  on  the  subject , 

I returned  in  November,  1804,  to  Graig,  and  as  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me,  in  the  commencement  of  my  Narrative,  to  account 
for  my  long  silence,  the  sad  consequences  of  this  last  confine- 
ment, will,  in  itself,  be  a sufficient  apology,  and  the  reader  will 
consider  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  recapitulate  what  I have  before 
stated. 

The  part  which  I have  taken  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  the 
long  enslaved  body,  of  which  I am  an  humble  member,  is  pretty 
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well  known*  and  if  I had  not  the  power  to  do  much  good,  f was* 
at  least,  not  deficient  in  zeal  and  activity.  As  soon  as  the  Irish 
Catholics  began  to  petition,  after  a long  silence,  which  was  in 
the  year  1805,  though  still  very  weak  and  infirm,  1 made  every 
possible  exertion  to  rouse  my  Catholic  countrymen  in  Wexford  to 
do  their  duty.  I encountered  many  obstacles  in  the  beginning,  aris- 
ing from  the  timidity  and  servility  of  parties  ; but  I persevered 
•with  the  aid  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  At  the  Catholic 
Board,  and  at  county  meetings  in  Wexford,  Carlow,  and  Kil- 
kenny, I took  so  decided  a part,  as  to  excite  the  fury  of  my  ene- 
mies once  more,  for  so  late  as  1814  the  Catholic  Board  was  threat- 
ened to  be  attacked  in  Parliament,  through  the  leaders  of  some  of  its 
most  obnoxious  members.  The  late  Mr.  Edward  Hay  and  myself 
were  particularly  levelled  at.  We  sought  the  advice  of  our  constant 
and  steady  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Burrowes,  and  he  gave  a statement  cf 
our  cases,  as  to  our  conduct  in  1798,  to  Mr.  Grattan,  and  advised 
us  to  make  as  many  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  we  could. 

I beg  here  to  refer  to  Mr.  Burrowes’ s accompanying  letters  on 
the  subject:  — 

1th  March,  IS  14, 

DEAR  CLONE  Y, 

1 have  often  named  you  as  a man  distinguished  for  humanity  in  the  Rebel- 
lion, and  upon  \vho3e  word",  if  you  pledged  it,  1 would  hazard  my  life.  I also 
said  I considered  your  conviction  by  a mere  majority  of  One,  during  the  influ- 
ence of  prejudice,  as  most  unfounded , 1 shall  always  say  the  same  ; but  you 
much  overrate  my  power  of  serving  you,  if  you  conceive  1 could  procure  a 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  take  up  your  defence.  1 will  not  only  do 
you  justice,  but  every  act  which  can  be  reasonably  expected  from  me,  when- 
ever you  require  it.  The  incurable  evil  of  your  case  is,  that  no  man  can  deny 
that  you  %vere  actively  concerned  in  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  and  that  single 
fact  will  have  great  weight. 

Truly  your’s, 

PETER  BURROWED 

To  THOMAS  CLONE Y,  Esq. 
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•30/A  March , 1811. 

BEAR  CLONE Y, 

1 received  your  letter.  1 shall  most  readily  confer  with  Hay  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  and  if  1 um  satisfied  that  any  man  of  my  acquaintance  shall  have 
declared  an  intention  to  use  either  of  your  names  improperly  in  Parliament, 
1 shall  endeavour  to  prevent  it ; but  if  it' cannot  be  so  prevented,  I do  not 
know  of  any  other  mode  of  prevention.  It  will  depend  upon  what  shall  be 
said,  whether  he  or  you  should  take  any  measure  upon  it. 

Your's  truly, 

PETER  BURRO  WES* 

To  THOMAS  CLONEY,  Esq. 


27/A  April,  1814. 


DEAR  CLONEY , 

1 wrote  a letter  to  Grattan  at  his  own  desire,  stating  all  the  circumstances 
in  Hay’s  case,  to  this  1 added  a statement  of  your  ease.  1 cannot  -do  more 
with  him.  I may  have  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  you  to  others,  und  1 
recommend  it  strongly  to  you,  to  lose  no  time  in  interesting  all  you  can  in 
your  behalf. 

- Your’s  truly, 

PETER  BURROWES, 

To  THOMAS  CLONEY,  Esq. 


27/A  September , 1823. 

DEAR  CLONE  Yy 

I delayed  writing,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  find  some  papers  useful  to  the 
object  of  your  inquiry.  I have  not  succeeded  ; but  I do  not  despair.  At 
all  events,  I shall,  from  recollection,  make  such  a statement  of  what  came 
to  my  knowledge  respecting  your  conduct  in  1798,  as  may,  in  some  degree, 
answer  your  purpose.  Waving  the  guilt  of  embarking  in  the  Rebellion  at 
all,  I could  not,  with  truth,  say  anything  that  would  not  highly  redound  to 
your  credit. 


To  THOMAS  CLONEY,  Esq. 


Your’s  truly, 

PETER  BURROWES. 


Our  enemies  did  not,  however,  at  that  period  attempt  to  assail 
us.  At  the  different  contested  elections  in  Wexford  and  Carlow, 
from  1806  to  this  time,  1 stood  forward  for  the  independent  inte- 
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iests,  regardless  os  and  often  (as  is  well  known) 

to  the  great  prejudice  of  iny  own.  My  property  was  often  in  dan- 
ger from  the  hostility  of  landlords  ; yet  they  could  have  no  influ- 
ence on  my  conduct ; nor  did  I on  the  other  hand,  (as  was  too  com- 
monly the  practice)  trespass  on  independent  candidates,  who  stood 
boldly  and  disinterestedly  forward  at  their  own  expense,  to  serve 
the  country,  in  the  way  of  seeking  from  them  pecuniary  accom- 
modation, to  ward  off  hostile  demands.  I always  considered  that 
the  people  should  be  very  tender  of  the  purses  of  such  men,  for 
if  a candidate  is  too  lavish  of  his  private  means  to  obtain  a seat 
in  Parliament,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  necessity  may  soon  drive  him 
to  barter  his  independence  to  obtain  remuneration, 

CHAP.  XXII. 

Wexford  Election  Politics,  in  which  the  Author  takes  a ve- 
ry leading  part . Success  of  the  friends  of  freedom,  in  the  tri- 
umphant return  of  Cvesar  Colclough  and  Robert  S,  Carcw , Esqrs . 
as  representatives  to  Parliament . Dissolution  of  Parliament . 
Change  of  Ministry,  New  Election  in  1807.  Mr.  John  Col - 
dough  and  Mr,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  Candidates  for 
Wexford.  Mr.  William  Alceckand  Mr.  Abel  Ram  on  the  As- 
cendancy side.  Duel  between  Mr.  Colclough  and  Mr.  Alcoek. 
fomented  death  of  the  former . Mr.  Alcock  and  Mr.  Ram  re- 
turned. Mr.  Alcoek1* s mind  immediately  affected  by  taking  the- 
life  of  an  early  and  constant  friend — soon  dies  in  a melancholy 
state.  Extraordinary  assemblage  at  Mr.  Colclough1  s Funeral . 
Great  sorrow  evinced,. 

In  1806,  a new  era  opened  on  Wexford.  That  county  had 
long  been  enslaved  by  the  Loftus’s,  the  Rams,  and  the  celebrated 
George  Ogle.  No  county  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  was,  I do  believe, 
more  bent  down  under  the  yoke  of  the  all  monopolizing  Ascendan- 
cy for  a series  of  years.  John  Colclough,  the  younger  brother  of 
Ciesar  Colclough,  the  heir  to  the  Tintcrn  estates,  and  the  descend- 
ant of  Colonel  Caesar  Colclough,  of  Duffrey-ball,  who  had  for 
many  years,  long  before  this  time,  represented  the  County  Wex- 
ford in  Parliament,  and  his  grandson,  Sir  Vesey  Colclough,  and 


■ he  lather  of  John  Colelqugb,  had  also  that  honor  for  several  year 
now  caine  forward  to  claim  that  honour  for  his  brother,  m con- 
junction with  the  late  Mr.  Robert  S.  Carcw.  John  Colclough  was. 
a true  friend  to  liberty,  a friend  to  charity,  an  excellent  landlord, 
a good  private  friend,  and  a good  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
His  ancestors  were  looked  up  to  at  all  times  as  the  friends  of  liber- 
ality and  peace,  and  the  people  were  delighted  to  see  him  come 
forward  in  conjunction  with  a colleague,  who  was  also  well  worthy 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  of  the  support  of  the  people.  Orange 
oppression  so  long  hanging  over  the  county  like  a night  mare,  was 
soon  checked  by  those  worthy  men,  supported  by  a bold  and  warm- 
hearted people.  Messrs.  Colclough  and  Carevv,  supported  by  the 
Catholics  and  liberal  Protestants,  were  opposed  this  year  by  Lord 
Loftus  and  Mr.  Abel  Ram,  powerful  antagonists  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, being  supported  by  the  Ascendancy  party  both  in  Church 
and  State,  with  a zeal  bordering  on  fury.  The  contest  was  violent, 
and  continued  a good  many  days,  but  ended  in  the  triumphant  re- 
turn of  the  patriotic  candidates.  There  was  much  acrimony  evinc- 
ed on  both  sides  during  this  contest.  The  election  squibs  were 
generally  very  personal  and  insulting  ; one  which  was  sent  about 
by  our  party  was  shewn  to  me  before  it  was  printed,  and  I used 
tnv  humble  endeavours  to  have  it  suppressed,  it  conveyed  a severe 
censure  on  the  Loftus  family,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  they 
were  a family  in  whom  political  corruption  was  hereditary.  Lord 
Loftus  on  seeing  this  placard,  sent  to  Mr.  Colclough  to  demand  an. 
explanation,  and  Mr.  Colclough  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  de- 
clared he  meant  nothing  personal  to  his  Lordship , and  here  the 
matter  ended.  Such  was  the  version  I heard  of  the  arrangement 
at  the  time,  and  from  the  source  most  likely  to  know  the  facts. 
Indeed  the  thing  was  handed  about  in  writing  publicly.  It 
was  afterwards  alledged  that  this  concession,  however  qualified, 
laid,  in  some  degree,  the  ground  work  for  the  duel  which  followed 
the  ensuing  year*  and  terminated  in  the  lamented  fall  of  Mr.  Col- 
clougb.  The  concession  it  is  said  encouraged  the  opposite  party 
to  triumph  unbecomingly,  which  made  Mr.  Colclough  feel  there 
was  something  like  an  imputation  cast  upon  his  courage,  so  that 
when  he  was  attacked  on  the  last  occasion,  he  or  his  friends  would 
listen  to  no  equivocal  compromise. 
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A change  of  Administration  took  place  in  1807,  and  a dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  with  a new  election,  soon  followed.  The  late 
Mr.  Carcw,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  Wexford  indepen- 
dents, declined  standing  the  contest  with  Mr.  Colclough,  now 
acting  in  his  own  name  ; Mr.  Carew’s  health  was  bad,  and  he 
was  of  course  badly  calculated  to  bear  the  fatigues  and  annoy- 
ances of  a second  contest  within  about  twelve  months.  Mr.  Abel 
Ram  and  Mr.  William  Alcock  were  now  the  Ascendancy  candi- 
dates. Mr.  Alcock  had  hitherto  been  considered  a very  liberal 
man,  but  he  now  placed  himself  under  the  Loftus  banners,  which 
were  never  raised  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  manly,  the  in- 
trepid John  Colclough  being  unable  to  find  an  independent  col- 
league in  Wexford  or  at  this  side  the  of  British  Channel,  prevailed  on 
the  people  to  put  up  the  honest  and  truly  patriotic  Richard  Brins- 
ley Sheridan.  This  was  indeed  too  much  for  the  Orange  Ascend- 
ancy to  tolerate,  and  they  became  really  frantic.  The  honest  for- 
ty-shilling freeholders  for  the  first  time  attempted  to  burst  the 
chains  in  which  they  had  been  hitherto  held  by  their  aristocratic 
Landlords,  and  some  tenants  of  an  English  Lady,  a Mrs.  Chol- 
rnondely,  came  over  to  Mr.  Colclough,  contrary  to  a letter  written 
by  her  ordering  them  to  vote  at  the  other  side,  Mr.  Alcock  hearing 
of  this,  lost  not  a moment  in  seeking  out  Mr.  Colclough,  to  de- 
mand an  explanation.  I was  at  the  moment  in  search  of  Mr.  Col- 
clough,  when  it  so  happened,  that  Mr.  Alcock  and  I came  up  to 
him  at  the  same  time  from  opposite  directions.  A gentleman,  who 
had  been  with  Mr.  Colclough  quickly  retired,  and  I was  the  only 
witness  to  the  short  dialogue  which  took  place,  Mr.  Alcock  held 
a letter  open  in  his  hand,  when  he  accosted  Mr.  Colclough  very 
abruptly,  and  Mr.  Colclough  repelled  his  rudeness  with  the  most 
dignified  contempt,  never  deigning  to  alter  his  pace  or  look  at  ?«Ir, 
Alcock.  The  latter  said,  this  is  a letter  from  Mrs.  Cholmondely,  de- 
siring her  tenants  to  vote  for  tne,  and  you  have  brought  them  in, 
“I  did  not  bring  them  in,”  replied  Mr.  Colclough.  “Then  your 
agents  did,”  said  Mr.  Alcock.  41 1 can’t  account  for  my  agents,” 
said  Mr.  Colclough.  “ Well,”  said  Mr.  Alcock,  “ I cal!  on  you  to 
give  up  the  freeholders.”  “ I’ll  give  up  no  man,”  said  Mr.  Cou 
lough,  in  a most  indignant  tone.  “Then,”  said  Mr.  Alcock, 
“ you  must  meet  me  in  half-an-hour.”  “ Very  well,”  said  Mr, 
Colclough,  “ I will  do  so.”  Mr.  Colclough  repaired  immediately 
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<o  his  house,  and  requested  I should  bring  in  all  haste  his  friends, 
vhe  Uev.  William  Sutton  and  Mr.  Thomas  M*Cord  to  him,  which 
1 did.  Two  or  three  leading  members  of  Mr.  A Icockbs  committee, 
among  whom  was  the  present  Lord  Mount  Norris,  (then  Lord  Va- 
lentia)  immediately  followed,  and  solicited  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Colclough  or  some  of  his  friends  then  in  his  house.  Mr.  McCord, 
Mr.  Colclough's  land  agent,  a steady  and  confidential  friend, 
was,  as  1 understood,  the  only,  or  at  least  the  principal  person 
■with  whom  they  communicated.  Those  gentlemen  proposed  that 
the  intended  hostile  meeting  should  be  deferred  until  the  election 
was  over.  They  were  asked  if  they  were  authorized  by  Mr.  Ai- 
cock  to  make  this  proposal,  or  would  he  withdraw  his  challenge, 
they  said  they  had  no  authority  from  Mr,  Alcock,  but  that  they 
took  upon  themselves  to  go  so  far  as  they  did  as  members  of  Mr. 
Alcock’s  committee.  Mr.  M‘Cordsaid,  that  Mr.  Colclough  could 
not  listen  to  any  unauthorised  proposal  from  them,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Much  blame  has  been  attached  to  Mr.  B^Cord  for 
acting  thus,  but  I cannot  see  how  he  could  have  acted  otherwise. 

The  great  object  of  the  faction  was  to  lower  Mr.  Colclough  in 
public  estimation,  and  as  the  matter  with  Lord  Loflus  was  talked 
of  freely,  it  might  be  considered  that  if  any  opportunity  was  now 
given,  they  would  be  louder  and  fiercer  in  their  animadversions. 

Not  a moment  was  now  lost  in  preparing  for  a hostile  meeting. 
A number  of  friends  on  both  sides  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action 
at  Ardanrisk,  within  about  four  miles  of  Wexford.  W^en  the 
parties  came  to  the  ground,  it  was  remarked  that  Mr.  Alcook  wore 
glasses,  and  that  although  he  was  near-sighted,  yet  as  Mr.  Col- 
dough  laboured  under  the  same  disadvantage,  Mr.  Alcock  should 
be  called  upon  to  take  off  his  glasses.  Mr.  Colclough’s  friend, 
Mr.  Henry  Colclough,  whose  trouble  and  confusion  as  a near  re- 
lative, rendered  him  unfit  for  his  situation,  made  an  effort  to  pre- 
vail on  Mr.  Alcock  to  take  off  his  glasses,  but  he  did  not  press 
the  matter  as  he  should,  and  as  it  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Alcock 
was  one  of  the  first  shots  in  the  country,  when  furnished  with 
glasses,  Mr.  Colclough’s  chance  of  escape  was  small.  The  com- 
batants being  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the  word  given,  Mr.  Al- 
cock's first  shot  penetrated  the  cver-to-bc-larncnted  M r.  Cole  lough's 
heart,  and  he  fell  to  rise  no  more.  The  la menta  lions  of  the  assent- 


bled  multitude  were  sincere  and  heart-piercing*,  with  the  exception 
of  a strong  and  well-mounted  hotly  of  the  Orange  Ascendancy  of 
the  county,  amongst  whom  were  many  magistrates,  who  rode  oft 
the  ground  with  great  expedition,  and  unbounded  exultation.  The 
assemblage  of  so  strong  a body  of  men  first  in  point  of  rank 
and  property  in  the  country,  and  nearly  all  magistrates,  who  ne- 
ver interfered  to  arrest  the  hostile  arms,  shewed  what  an  interest 
they  felt  in  the  issue  of  the  contest.  It  is  no  wonder  they  should 
have  felt  this  interest,  when  not  restrained  by  any  love  of  justice 
or  humanity,  or  any  horror  of  the  spilling  of  innocent  blood,  as 
their  power  in  the  county,  which  was  hitherto  uncontrolable,  was 
now  at  stake.  To  strike  at  the  root  of  this  unjust  and  grossly 
abused  power,  as  the  lamented  John  Colclough  did,  deserved  the 
worst  of  deaths  in  their  opinion. 

The  remains  of  the  lamented  patriot  were  carried  from  the  ground 
and  placed  in  a chaise,  seated  as  if  living  with  his  friends,  Mr. 
Henry  Colclough,  and  Mr.  Thomas  M‘Cord,  at  either  side  of  the 
body. 

There  were  some  other  carriages  which  accompanied  theirs,  and 
moved  on  at  a slow  pace  towards  Wexford  ; 1 rode  with  a number 
of  other  ardent  friends  of  the  deceased,  with  the  procession  until 
we  arrived  near  the  town,  when  I went  up  to  the  carriage  in 
which  my  friend  Mr.  M‘  Cord  was  seated,  not  knowing  that  our 
departed  friend  was  in  the  same  carriage,  I stooped  to  the  win- 
dow to  ask  Mr.  M‘Cord  what  arrangement  he  purposed  making 
about  the  funeral,  or  when  the  remains  should  be  removed  to  Tin- 
tern  Abbey  for  interment,  in  order  that  we  might  suggest  to  the 
people  the  propriety  of  procuring  as  numerous  an  attendance  at 
ihe  funeral  as  possible.  When  Mr.  Henry  Colclough  saw  me 
stoop  at  the  carriage  window  next  which  he  sat,  he  conceived  that 
1 bowed  by  way  of  taking  my  leave  of  my  lamented  friend,  and 
lie  took  the  hat  off  the  head  of  the  deceased  to  return  my  salute.  I 
cannot  describe  the  sensation  I felt  at  the  moment.  I could  scarce- 
ly support  myself  on  my  saddle,  and,  having  remained  behind 
the  procession  with  other  friends,  I was  unable  to  approach  Mr. 
M‘Cord  again.  I rode  twelve  miles  on  the  road  towards  Ross,  and 
from  where  I stopped,  at  a friend’s  house,  1 sent  an  express  at  night 
to  Wexford,  to  Mr.  M ‘ Cord,  tj  ascertain  what  arrangement  had 
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been  made  for  the  funeral.  I had  an  answer  before  day  light  next 
morning,  and  that  day  being  Sunday,  1 sent  notices  to  all  the  cha- 
pels for  many  miles  round  the  country,  that  Mr.  Colclough’s  re- 
mains would  be  removed  on  Monday  morning  to  Tintren-abbey, 
and  entreated  all  who  had  or  could  procure  horses,  to  attend  the 
funeral.  The  call  was  responded  to  universally  ; so  generally  was 
the  good  man  beloved,  that  the  whole  Catholic  population  felt  as 
one  man  on  the  occasion,  and  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man  in 
that  county  never  was  such  sorrow  evinced  for  the  death  of  an  in- 
dividual. 

The  hopes  of  the  people  had  been  raised  for  the  moment,  only 
to  be  blasted  by  the  return  to  Parliament  of  their  deadly  enemies, 
and  they  dreaded  that  for  many  dreary  years  to  come,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  unseat  them.  Nothing  but  wailings  and  lamenta- 
tions could  be  heard  where  ever  we  moved,  and  Monday  having 
arrived,  so  numerous  an  assemblage  was  collected,  as  cannot  be 
forgotten  by  any  one  who  had  witnessed  it,  being  the  greatest  ever 
seen  together  in  that  county  on  such  an  occasion.  There  could 
not  have  been  less  than  fifteen  thousand  horsemen  in  the  solemn 
procession,  and  as  it  moved  along  footmen  joined  in  hundreds  and 
walked  as  far  as  they  were  able.  There  were  besides  a great 
number  of  carriages  and  other  vehicles,  and  so  truly  affected  were 
all  in  the  procession,  that  for  the  entire  way  from  Wexford  to  Tintren 
Abbey — a distance  of  about  eighteen  miles,  no  man  could  be  heard 
to  raise  his  voice  higher  than  his  breathing.  A vast  number  re- 
mained for  that  night  at  Tintren,  to  see  the  remains  of  their  la- 
mented friend  interred  on  the  following  day. 

Mr.  John  Colclough  had,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend,  Mr. 
M'Cord  and  a Mr.  Deane,  established  a bank  in  Ross,  and  it  was  ap- 
prehended, now  that  the  head  of  the  firm  was  gone,  and  the  properly 
of  the  parties  not  very  great,  a sudden  run  would  be  made  on  the  bank 
at  a moment  that  the  surviving  partners  were  in  such  confusion. — - 
I suggested  to  one  of  their  nearest  friends,  the  Rev.  William  Sut- 
ton, that  it  might  be  a good  plan  to  prevent  a run,  to  have  hand- 
bills printed  and  distributed,  and  to  apply  to  the  liberal  landed 
proprietors,  middle-men,  and  men  in  trade,  of  the  surrounding 
country,  who  would  not  like  to  see  the  Ascendancy  faction  enjoy 
a further  triumph  by  the  fall  of  the  bank,  to  sign  a resolution, 
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agreeing  to  take  the  notes  of  the  firm  in  payment  of  their  rents  and 
other  claims.  Mr.  Sutton  was  delighted  at  the  suggestion,  and 
having  mentioned  it  to  the  parties  concerned,  they  expressed  their 
thanks  and  approbation.  1 set  to  work  with  very  little  delay,  pro- 
vided a vast  number  of  very  respectable  signatures  to  the  agree- 
ment, and  circulated  the  handbills  so  generally,  that  confidence 
was  preserved,  and  a run  prevented,  which  gave  the  gentlemen 
concerned  suffieient  time  to  make  the  best  and  most  honourable  ar- 
rangements in  their  power  to  satisfy  their  creditors.  The  bank 
did  not  however,  issue  any  further  paper,  nor  continue  to  do  more 
than  to  pay  their  outstanding  notes,  and  receive  debts  due  to  their 
firm.  Messrs.  Ram  and  Alcock  were  of  course  returned  without 
further  opposition  to  represent  Wexford  county.  Mr.  Alcock  did 
not,  however,  enjoy  his  triumph  for  a day  • a moment’s  reflection 
affected  his  generous  mind,  at  the  thought  of  having  his  con- 
stant and  early  friend  deprived  of  life  by  his  hand,  to  only  uphold 
the  ascendancy  of  a faction,  to  which  his  honest  heart,,  however 
warped  for  the  moment,  did  not  yet  warm.  He  absolutely  lost  his 
senses,  and  soon  after  died  in  this  melancholy  state.  What  a pity 
to  see  two  such  men  sacrificed  to  the  views  of  a wicked  Ascendan- 
cy faction. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

Mr,  Gcoige  Ponsonbfs  motion  on  the  Catholic  Question , in 
1808.  Proposal  of  giving  a Veto  to  the  Crown,  Consequent  ex~ 
citcment  in  Ireland,  Resolutions  of  the  Catholic  Prelates  on 
ihe  subject . Wexford  election  politic  & in  1812,  1820,  and  up  to 
and  including  the  year  1830. 

In  the  Parliamentary  Session  of  1808,  Mr.  George  Ponsonby 
brought  forward  a motion  on  the  Catholic  Question,  accompanied 
by  the  proposal  of  giving  something  in  the  name  of  a Veto 
to  the  Crown,  on  the  appointment  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Pre- 
lates. Lord  Fingall  and  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Hay  had  previously 
gone  over  to  London,  to  attend  to  the  proceedings  on  the  Catholic 
Question.  As  soon  as  I read  the  debate  on  Mr*  Ponsonby’s  mo- 
tion, I wrote  without  delay  to  Mr.  Hay,  to  inquire  if  he  was  in  any 
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way  concerned  in  the  slavish  proposal  madeby  Mr.  Ponsonby,  that 
as  it  was  well  known  in  this  country,  that  a close  intimacy  existed 
and  that  a constant  correspondence  was  kept  up  between 
him  (Mr.  Hay)  and  myself,  I apprehended  it  might  be  supposed 
that  I was  privy  to  the  proposed  barter  of  the  independence  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  humble  as  I was,  I would  anxi- 
ously wish  to  avoid  such  an  imputation  ; but  should  he  be  of  a 
different  opinion,  our  correspondence  should  henceforward  cease, 
inasmuch  as  no  earthly  consideration  could  induce  me  to  interfere 
in  the  religious  opinions  of  others,  X should  never  willingly  allow 
that  unjust  privilege  with  regard  to  mine.  Mr.  Hay  lost  no  4time 
in  declaring  his  perfect  ignorance  of  the  proposal  made  by  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  until  he  heard  his  speech,  and  he  further  declared  that 
Lord  Fingall  was  equally  ignorant  of  it.  1 have  Mr.  Hay’s  letter 
to  this  day,  and  what  may  appear  extraordinary,  1 have  my  letter 
to  him,  with  the  Dublin  and  London  post  marks,  which  letter,  l 
found  with  many  other  letters  of  mine,  when  his  papers  were  given 
up  after  his  death  to  the  Catholic  Association. 

Many  conjectures  were  hazarded  as  to  the  authority  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby had  for  coupling  his  motion  with  the  very  obnoxions  appen- 
dage of  a Veto.  Mr.  Ponsonby  was  not  suspected  of  being  the  ori- 
ginator of  the  matter  himself ; be  was  looked  upon  (and  I think 
justly)  as  being  too  honourable  a man,  and  too  sincere  a friend  to 
the  Catholic  body,  to  press  upon  them  so  unpalatable  a measure  as 
a Veto.  Great  intrigueing  was  carried  on,  it  was  said,  with  regard  to 
the  Question,  by  persons  who  ought  to  be  the  last  who  should  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  slightest  suspicion.  The  most  learned  and 
the  most  venerated  Catholic  Prelate  of  the  day,  (it  was  said)  was 
brought  into  a dilemma,  by  acting  inconsiderately  on  private  in- 
structions received  from  Ireland.  The  voice  of  the  Irish  nation 
was,  however,  soon  raised,  with  an  unanimity  and  decision  that  put 
an  end  to  the  w hisperings  and  intrigues  of  wily  and  over  officious 
politicians.  Attempts  were  no  doubt  subsequently  made  to  in- 
troduce under  a better  disguised  name  than  that  of  Veto,  measures 
not  much  less  dangerous  to  the  independence  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ; but  the  people  could  not  be  taken  by  surprise,  or  deluded 
into  any  kind  of  compromise  on  the  subject. 

It  so  happened,  that  at  this  time  it  came  out,  (hat  so  early  as 
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1799,  a number  of  our’Prelates  were  called  together  at  Maynootb 
College,  and  that  between  terror  and  delusive  promises  of  relief 
held  out  to  the  Catholic  body,  a few  of  them  signed  for  a Veto. 
The  exposure  of  this  excited  a strong  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Catholics,  who  were  decidedly  averse  to  the 
proposed  arrangement ; our  Aristocracy  felt  differently,  they  took 
every  pains  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  Prelates  and  middle 
orders  of  our  clergy,  that  if  they  resisted  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, they  would  be  instrumental  in  debarring  the  Catholic  body 
from  obtaining  their  civil  rights.  Placed  thus  between  the  Aris- 
tocracy and  Democracy  of  the  Catholic  people,  the  Prelates  and 
Clergy  had  a difficult  card  to  play  ; they  had  for  sometime  the  ap- 
pearance of  vaccillation  in  their  councils,  although  the  purity  of 
their  motives  could  not  be  well  questioned.  The  great  body  of 
the  people,  guided  by  their  powerful  leader,  O’Connell,  how- 
ever, soon  spoke  out  with  a voice  of  thunder;  and  the  Prelates 
now  entered  into  solemn  resolutions  to  accede  to  no  compromise  of 
the  independence  of  the  Church  for  civil  advantages.  IIow  our 
little  Aristocracy  felt  this,  was  proved  on  the  memorable  occasion 
of  a vote  of  thanks  being  subsequently  proposed  in  the  Catholic 
Board  to  the  Prelates,  for  their  firmness  and  decisiou  of  character, 
in  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Very 
few  individuals  designated  as  Aristocrats,  who  attended  that  memo- 
rable meeting,  nay,  even  creatures  who  had  no  claim  to  the  rank,  hut 
who  wished  to  pass  for  such,  but  opposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  those 
venerated  characters,  but  their  miserable  minority  shewed  the  little 
weight  they  had  ; I was  present  on  that  memorable  occasion,  and 
voted,  as  I am  proud  to  say  1 uniformly  did,  in  accordance  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  the  Catholic  people. 

In  the  year  1811,  I experienced  the  most  poignant  affliction  in 
the  death  of  my  beloved  eldest  sister  ; her  constitution  at  length 
gave  way  under  the  weight  of  the  manifold  trials  she  was  exposed 
to  in  her  struggles  for  me.  She  was  allowed  by  all  good  judges 
who  knew  her,  to  be  a superior  order  of  female,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  so  high  a mind  as  she  possessed  to  bear  the  many  humilia- 
tions she  was  fated  to  suffer,  so  often  seeking  favours  for  a perse- 
cuted brother  at  the  hands  of  unfeeling  tyrants.  I felt  this  loss 
severely,  and  shall  feel  it  as  long  as  1 remaiu  at  this  side  of  the 
grave. 


In  1S12  Ihc  present  Mr.  Carew  and  Sir  Frederick  Flood  were 
returned  for  thecounty  Wexford,  on  the  popular  interest  without 
a struggle,  and  continued  to  hold  their  seats  until  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1818.  Now  the  mighty  contest  between  Messrs  Caesar 
Colclough,  who  had  sometime  before  returned  from  France,  and 
R.  S.  Carew,  jun.  on  the  one  side,  and  Lords  Stopford  and 
Valentia  on  the  other  took  place.  It  was  my  lot  to  have  had  the 
honour  of  being  one  of  a few  Catholics  who  were  Members  of  the 
Independent  or  Commoners*  Committee— and  in  such  capacity  I 
was,  of  course,  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  thing  material 
that  was  passing  on  our  side.  The  contest  lasted  with  unabated 
ardour  for  twenty-three  days,  and  on  coming  near  the  close,  Mr. 
Carcw’s  election  being  safo,  the  struggle  continued  between  Lord 
Stopford  and  Mr.  Colclough,  the  two  next  on  the  poll,  who  were 
running  neck  to  neck.  There  were  now  not  many  outstanding 
freeholders,  all,  with  the  exception  of  a very  few,  were  concen- 
trated in  the  one  spot.  They  were  the  tenants  of  the  Rev.  John 
Richards,  of  Grange,  in  number  forty-seven.  This  gentleman 
was  out  of  the  country,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  transfer- 
|i?g  freeholders  as  live  stock,  Mr.  Richards  had  ordered  them  to 
give  one  vote  to  Mr.  Carew,  leaving  the  other  at  the  disposal  of 
a man  who  was  a bad  regulator  of  the  conscience  of  a Catholic, 
in  going  to  the  hustings  ; this  was  the  late  Henry  Tottenham,  of 
Ross.  Mr.  Colclough  began  at  this  time  to  despond;  his  col- 
league’s election  was  secure,  and  it  was  thought  that  several  of 
his  principal  supporters  were  not  anxjous  to  harrass  themselves  in 
a further  contest  for  Mr.  Colclough.  I took  it  upon  myself  to  speak 
seriously  to  this  gentleman  on  the  weakness  of  not  fighting  the 
battle  out  manfully  to  the  last,  and  that  I thought  a plan  could  he 
adopted  to  bring  in  Mr.  Richards’s  tenants  to  vote  for  him,  which 
would  secure  his  return.  I suggested  that  he  should  address  the 
people  in  the  different  booths,  and  remind  them  how  his  lamented 
brother  had  forfeited  his  life  in  defence  of  their  independence,  and 
that  he  was  ready  to  risque  his  own  person  in  the  same  cause. — 
After  a good  deal  of  expostulation,  he  agreed  to  come  out  with 
me  on  the  following  morning,  and  act  on  my  suggestions.  We 
yisited  the  different  booths,  where  bespoke  out  boldly  ; lie  protest- 
ed loudly  against  the  compact  proposed  to  enslave  the  freeholders. 
He  told  the  people  ho  was  ready  to  speak  for  (hem , pay  for  them., 
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and,  if  necessary , to  fight  for  them . Some  few  days  before,  it 
was  discovered  that  several  of  Lord  Rathdown’s  tenants  had  come 
in  without  their  landlord’s  permission,  to  vote  for  Mr.  Colclough. 
This  induced  the  Lords’  Committee  to  urge  the  propriety  of  three 
members  from  theirs,  and  three  from  the  Commoners’  Commit- 
tee meeting,  and  making  an  arrangement  to  prevent  in  future  any 
tenant  coming  in  to  vote  without  his  landlord’s  pass.  They  accord- 
ingly met,  and  entered  into  this  slavish  compaet.  The  present 
Lord  Farnham,  then  Colonel  Barry,  was  one  of  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Lords’  Committee,  and  he  was  a clever  clectioneerer 
and  an  overmatch  for  any  of  our  party.  He  was  very  conciliat- 
ing, it  was  said,  on  this  occasion,  and  paid  many  flattering  com- 
pliments to  some  of  those  gentlemen  acting  for  us,  on  ^account  of 
their  pliable  dispositions  in  agreeing  to  his  terms. 

Mr.  Colclough’s  language  on  the  day  before  mentioned,  had  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  public  feeling  ; his  words  were  known  in 
every  extremity  of  the  county  on  that  night  or  the  following  day, 
and  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  his  opponents;  the  man  coming 
in  now  to  vote  against  him  would  find  his  situation  very  hazardous. 
1 happened  to  go  out  to  the  country  the  evening  of  the  day  the  gen- 
tlemen met  to  enslave  the  poor  forty-shilling  freeholders,  to  spend 
the  following  day,  being  Sunday,  with  a friend,  and  on  my  return 
on  Monday,  the  first  friends  of  our  party  I met  were  Mr.  Cadwal- 
lader  Waddy  aild  Mr.  Laurence  Esmonde  White,  they  told  me  the 
vile  compact  before  alluded  to,  was  fully  concluded  on,  on  the  pre- 
ceding Saturday  evening,  and  that  it  must  defeat  all  further  hope  of 
Mr.  Colclough’s  success,  if  not  laid  aside.  They  both  declared 
they  had  some  delicacy  in  moving  the  question  in  committee,  and 
asked  would  I undertake  to  make  a motion  in  that  day’s  meeting 
of  that  body,  to  have  a letter  written  to  the  Lords’  committee, 
staling  that  the  compact  entered  into,  was  done  without  due  consi- 
deration, or  the  knowledge  of  a majority  of  our  committee.  I at 
once  assented,  and  in  a full  meeting  on  that  evening,  Sir  T, 
Esmonde  in  the  chair,  I moved,  “ that  it  be  resolved  to  rescind  the 
act,  and  that  we  would  henceforward  receive  every  independent 
freeholder  without  restriction,  who  offered  us  his  support,  of 
which  the  Lords’  committee  were  to  be  acquainted  by  letter.”  My 
motion  was  seconded  by  3ir.  Waddy,  and  carried  without  a d is  sen- 
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lient  voice.  While  the  discussion  was  going  on,  Mr.  Beauchamp 
Colclough  went  to  Mr.  Caesar  Colclough’s  lodgings,  where  he  was 
in  bed,  suffering  under  a severe  cold  ; hearing  what  was  going  on, 
he  started  out  of  bed,  came  to  our  committee  room,  and  on  find- 
ing my  motion  past,  he  said  he  was  glad  to  find  that  there  was  one 
friend  of  his,  who  boldly  stood  forward  to  support  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  honest  forty-shilling  freeholders,  as  well  as  his  opi- 
nion of  the  freedom  of  election.  “And  I move,”  said  he,  “the 
thanks  of  this  committee  to  my  friend.  Mr.  Cloney,  for  his  patri- 
otic conduct  on  this  occasion.”  The  motion  was  carried  unani- 
mously ; he  then  moved,  “ that  the  vote  should  be  entered  on  their 
books,  that  it  should  be  recollected  on  a future  day  by  my  native 
county,”  This  was  also  carried. 

The  key  to  gaining  the  support  of  Mr.  Richards’s  tenants  being 
in  old  Mr.  Carew’s  hands,  I was  deputed  to  wait  on  him  on  the 
following  day,  to  get  a letter  from  him  to  those  freeholders,  to 
come  into  Wexford,  which  he  gave  me.  I then  procured  a trust- 
worthy person  to  send  with  the  letter,  and  desired  him  to  acquaint 
the  people  that  their  respected  parish  priest,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Furlong  and  myself  would  meet  them  some  distance  from  Wexford, 
to  accompany  them  into  town.  Those  honest  men  came  forward 
cheerfully,  and  by  their  means  Mr.  Colclough’s  return  was  secured, 
by  a majority  exactly  corresponding  with  their  number,  being 
forty-seven.  Thus  was  the  most  glorious  victory  ever  perhaps 
gained  in  Ireland  by  two  Commoners  over  two  Lords,  with  the 
powerful  aid  of  Church,  State,  and  Aristocracy  at  their  backs; 
and  I fearlessly  assert,  that  this  victory  was  owing  to  the  circum- 
stances I have  related. 

The  death  of  George  the  Third  brought  on  an  election  in 
1S20.  Mr.  Colclough  not  being  sensible,  as  it  is  supposed,  of  the 
mighty  honour  conferred  on  him  by  a brave  and  disinterested 
people,  and  sorry,  it  is  imagined,  that  he  had  incurred  such  heavy 
expences  in  the  late  contest,  set  about  forming  a compact  with  one 
of  his  former  opponents,  Lord  Valenlia,  that  his  Lordship  should 
now  assume  the  liberal  promise  to  support  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  that  he  would  be  put  up  on  the  independent  interest.  Differ- 
ent meetings  were  held  between  the  high  contracting  parties,  and 
some  few  others  deeply  interested,  and  it  was  understood  all  was 
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settled,  without  the  knowledge  or  sought  for  approbation  of  the 
freeholders  of  the  county . The  great  men  assembled  to  go  through 
the  sham  form  of  an  election.  The  farce  being  about  to  open, 
Lord  Valentia,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  other  managers  of 
the  drama,  came  forward  to  them , and  said  hehad  received  a let- 
ter from  a close  friend  of  his,  high  in  office,  saying  that  Lord 
Liverpool  threatened  to  deprive  this  friend  of  his  office,  if  Lord 
Valentia  stood  for  Wexford  on  the  independent  interest,  and  that 
his  Lordship  must  therefore  decline  the  honour  about  to  be  con- 
ferred by  those  few  kind  friends,  who  seemed  to  forget  the  people 
had  any  interest  or  right  to  interfere  in  the  concern. 

When  the  election  was  about  to  commence,  I waited  on  Mr. 
Colclough  and  remonstrated  with  him,  for  his  turning  his  back  on 
a people  who  had  risqued  so  much  for  his  political  elevation.  He 
replied  that  he  understood  that  there  were  many  of  his  old  sup- 
porters who  had  deserted  his  standard,  and  that  even  some  persons 
connected  with  him  by  family  ties  were  canvassing  for  his  oppo- 
nents. I told  him  he  need  not  fear  for  all  this,  that  returned  he 
would  be  if  he  stood  boldly  forward.  He  then  said,  “I  regret  I 
have  not  seen  you  sooner.  I will  see  Lord  Valentia,  and  if  he 
promises  me  his  support,  I will  stand.”1  On  seeing  Lord  Valentia 
he  experienced  a refusal.  He  then  left  the  field  open  to  Lord 
Stopford  to  walk  over  the  course,  and  thus  was  the  independence 
of  a great  county  neutralised  for  a long  period,  by  the  return  cf 
one  hostile  member,  and  the  mighty  efforts  made  for  freedom  in 
1818,  became  useless  and  unavailing. 

In  the  year  1830,  I had  the  gratification  to  participate  in  a 
successful  struggle  to  free  Wexford  once  more,  which  was  com- 
pleted by  the  return  of  Mr.  Chichester  and  Mr.  Lambert,  the  for- 
mer being  soon  called  to  the  peerage,  Mr.  Carew,  the  faithful  re- 
presentative of  that  county  for  many  years,  returned  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  which  no  power  on  earth  but  his  own  free 
will,  could  have  removed  him  from  for  a moment.  I trust  1 may 
be  excused  for  thus  entering  into  the  history  of  electioneering 
politics  in  Wexford,  it  being  my  native  county,  and  one  in  which 
1 suffered  so  severely,  and  for  whose  independence  I had  long 
laboured  so  strenuously. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 


The  Author  perseveres  in  his  exertions  towards  obtaining  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation.  Thanks  of  the  Catholic  Board  voted  to 
him.  His  exertions  in  conjunction  with  others  for  a Repeal  of 
the  Union . His  arrest  and  prosecution  with  others , in  1880. — 
Author's  opinion  on  the  Tithe  Question . His  attendance  on  Sir 
J . Foulis's  funeral. 

II  never  relaxed  in  my  humble  labours  in  the  Catholic  cause,  as 
the  following  official  documents  will  prove,  until  our  Emancipa-. 
tion  was  obtained  : — ■ 

Corn  Excha?,tge  Hotel,  Dublin, 
1 5th  January , 182T. 

DEAR  SIR, 

In  compliance  with  the  directions  of  u meeting  of  the  New  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, held  on  last  Saturday,  to  which  1 acted  as  Secretary,  1 beg  ieave  to 
transmit  to  you  the  inclosed  copy  of  a Resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  O’Connell 
and  unanimously  adopted  on  that  occasion,  and  to  assure  you  at  the  same  time, 
how  warmly  and  sincerely  1 participate  in  all  the  sentiments  embraced  in  this 
well  deserved  tribute  to  your  patriotic  conduct. ' You  have  given  the  strongest 
proofs  of  this  conduct  upon  repeated  occasions,  as  well  in  collecting  the  Old 
Catholic  Rent,  as  in  your  recent,  and  if  possible,  increased  zeal  to  replenish* 
the  coffers  of  the  New  ; in  every  instance  where  your  valuable  services  havo. 
been  called  for,  they  have  been  cheerfully  and  most  efficiently  devoted  to  tlio 
welfare  and  happiness  of  Ireland,  and  to  advance  the  sacred  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty. 

Happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  testifying  my  high  respect  for  your  public 
and  private  virtues,  l beg  you  will  be  assured  of  the  sentiments  of  esteem 
with  with  which  1 remain, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

STEPHEN  COPP1NGEE, 

To  THOMAS  CLONEY,  Esq. 

At  a Meeting  of  the  New  Catholic  Association, 
held  on  Saturday,  the  13th  of  January,  1827, 

W1LLAM  RICHARD  MAHON,  Esq.  Chairman. 

STEPHEN  COPP1NGER,  Esq.  Secretary. 

Mr.  O’Connell  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Maurice  O’Connell, 

“That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  transmit 
the  thanks  of  this  Association  to  Thomas  Cloney, 
Esq.  for  his  honest  and  manly  spirit  in  collecting 
the  New  Catholic  Rent/  and  upon  all  other  oe« 
casions.5*  z 
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When  a due  share  of  power  or  patronage  did  not,  as  it  should, 
follow  ; when  measures  of  relief  to  Ireland,  to  which  her  suffer- 
ings had  entitled  her,  were  pertinaciously  denied,  it  was  natural 
that  the  people  should  complain,  and  seek,  by  petitioning,  a re- 
dress of  their  grievances ; and  when  but  faint  hopes  of  relief  could 
be  entertained  from  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  which  English 
and  Scotch  influence  so  manifestly  preponderated,  the  people  con- 
ceived that  no  measure  short  of  a Repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union, 
•could  bring  the  necessary  relief ; they  ventured,  in  a peaceful 
and  constitutional  way,  to  agitate  the  question.  Proclamation 
after  proclamation  was  issued  to  suppress  their  regular  and  peace- 
ful meetings  ; but  those  proclamations  not  being  considered  law, 
were  not  submitted  to,  and  the  consequence  was,  the  arrest  and 
prosecution  of  eight  individuals,  who  were  marked  out  for  the 
vengeance  of  the  Government,  in  the  year  1830.  These  persons 
wrere  Daniel  O’Connell,  the  great  champion  of  Ireland’s  rights, 
Edward  Dwyer,  the  respected  Secretary  for  so  many  years  to  the 
Catholic  Association,  Mr.  John  Redmond,  Mr.  John  Lawless, 
Mr.  Richard  Barrett,  Mr.  Thomas  Steele,  Mr.  John  Reynolds, 
and  myself ; and  it  is  conceived,  that  had  not  the  severe  law 
against  public  meetings,  commonly  called  the  Algerine  Act,  ex- 
pired before  the  Government  were  able  to  obtain  judgment,  or  a 
conviction  against  us,  we  would  have  suffered  the  severest  penalty 
that  bad  law  could  inflict.  The  agitation  of  the  question,  was,  no 
doubt,  put  down  for  the  moment;  but  it  was  only  the  more  firmly 
rivetted  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  is  now  advancing  with 
such  rapid  strides,  that  it  must  soon  be  carried  by  the  almost 
unanimous  voice  of  Ireland; 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  I shall  deliver  an  opinion  on 
that  subject,  which  has  long  continued,  and  still  continues  to  com- 
promise the  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  I have  been  many  years  an  un- 
willing contributor  to  the  support  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment, 
and  at  the  same  time,  a close  but  passive  observer  of  its  baleful  influ- 
ence on  the  national  prosperity.  When  I say  that  I have  been  an  un- 
willing contributor  to  the  support  of  the  Church  Establishment, 
it  must  not  he  inferred  thence,  I am  the  advocate  of  any  law  which 
might  turn  the  Protestant  Clergy  loose  upon  society  as  paupers.— 
1 think  they  ought  to  he  respectably  supported,  by  the  Govern* 
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ment  pending’  those  legislative  regulations  which  arc  meant  to 
provide  for  their  subsistence.  The  question  is  not  now , whether 
the  Protestant  Clergy  ought  to  have  an  enforced  maintenance  in 
Ireland,  according  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  holy  writ;  but  whe- 
ther a maintenance  cannot  be  provided,  which  shall  be  divested 
of  those  obnoxious  attributes  that  belong  to  the  established  usage, 
of  taking  tithe  from  the  tenant  of  the  soil.  It  is  said,  a law  which 
has  for  centuries  been  ingrafted  on  the  institutions  of  the  state, 
may  not  be  suddenly  torn  from  its  parent  stock,  if  by  so  doing,  a 
large  and  respectable  class  must  suffer  great  injury.  This  is  true  to  a 
certain  extent ; but  it  is  in  the  senatorial  power  to  provide  against 
such  a contingency,  and  if  that  power  shall  neglect  to  apply  itself 
to  the  redress  of  a general  wrong,  because  a partial  or  particular 
injustice  may  flow  from  that  redress,  would  they  not,  by  the  same 
process  of  reasoning,  be  justified  in  preserving  or  in  restoring 
the  rotten  boroughs.  I hope  that  every  honest  man  entertains  the 
same  opinion  that  I entertain  on  the  subject.  It  is  that  Ireland 
may  be  relieved,  by  a positive  and  explicit  law,  from  those  peren- 
nial exactions  and  their  attendant  broils,  which  are  so  degrading 
to  a Christian  ministry,  and  to  the  character  of  a Christian  peo- 
ple, without  depriving  the  Protestant  clergy  of  thosS  very  ample 
means  of  support  which  they  will  be  entitled  to,  by  a just  appro- 
priation df  the  church  lands,  which,  under  the  existing  laws,  are 
productive  only  to  the  established  hierarchy.  Those  lands  will  be 
found  to  constitute  an  aggregate  of  one  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand acres,  worth  on  an  average  twenty  shillings  per  acre.  A 
sale  of  the  Reversionary  Interest  in  those  lands,  subject  to  the 
present  twenty  one  years*  leases,  would  produce  such  a fund  for 
the  permanent  support  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Clergy,  as  they  ne- 
ver will  be  able  to  realize  from  any  prospective  resource  derivable 
under  a Composition  Law.  Although,  for  peace  and  for  justice 
sake,  1 am  as  anxious  that  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
should  be  independent,  as  1 am  that  the  Tithe  Laws  should  be  re- 
pealed, I recognise  no  right  in  any  order  of  the  clergy  to  enforce, 
by  canon  or  by  civil  law,  a subsistence  from  any  community,  but 
that  to  which  they  belong;  my  conviction  being,  that  every  Chris- 
tiau  sect  should,  for  conscience  sake  alone,  support  its  own  clergy. 
The  abstract  right  of  any  religious  order  to  levy  per  force , what 
they  may  think  proper  to  call  “ a subsistence,”  I positively  deny. 


The  Scriptures  of  the  new  law  are  both  literally  and  construc- 
tively adverse  to  such  a right.  During  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
which  were  certainly  the  purest,  no  such  claim  was  ever  preferred 
as  a matter  of  right,  and  there  is  no  fact  in  the  page  of  history- 
better  attested,  than  that  which  proves,  that  the  original  conces- 
sion of  such  a right  to  the  clergy,  by  sovereign  princes,  was 
made  with  a view  to  enlist  churchmen  in  their  interests,  and  there- 
by insure  the  permanency  of  the  regal  power.  Equally  absurd 
and  dangerous  would  be  the  measure  of  giving  to  the  existing 
incumbents,  a tenautcy  for  life  in  their  respective  parishes,  as  I 
really  do  imagine,  that  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  nei- 
ther more  Dor  less  than  exposing  their  lives  to  constant  danger. — 
Never  was  there,  during  the  present  century,  a simple  question 
so  unnecessarily  mystified  by  public  writers  and  orators,  as  this  of 
affecting  a settlement  of  church  property  in  Ireland,  which  would 
comprehend  a satisfactory  provision  for  the  Protestant  Clergy, 
and  a final  erasure  of  the  name  of  Tithe,  not  only  from  the  books 
of  the  law,  but  from  the  memory-  of  the  people. 

I never  can  cease  to  think  with  the  deepest  gratitude  of  those  . 
high  and  distinguished  friends,  who  took  so  decided  a part  in  my 
favour,  and  to  feel  how  unfortunate  I was  in  not  meeting  one, 
(Sir  James  Foulis)  in  particular,  notwithstanding  the  most  anx- 
ious inquiries  I made  about  him,  until  the  year  1824,  when  I dis- 
covered his  residence,  and  that  on  the  very  day  after  he  had  breathed 
his  lash  I was  grievously  disappointed  in  not  having  it  in  my 
power  to  declare  to  him  in  person  those  grateful  recollections  which 
death  alone  can  efface  from  my  heart.  To  this  distinguished  sol- 
dier and  friend  to  humanity  I was  utterly  unknown  ; he  Dever  saw 
me,  and  to  his  pure  love  of  justice,  and  a firm  conviction  of  the 
unmeritted  and  unfeeling  cruelty  with  which  I had  been  treated, 
that  I was  indebted  for  bis  interference.  He  could  have  bad  no 
other  earthlv  motive  in  stepping  between  me  and  that  destruction 
which  his  high  name,  influence,  and  clear  statement  of  facts,  con- 
tributed very  much  to  avert.  When  I discovered  his  residence,  he 
dwelt  in  a lodge  in  Parnel-place,  on  the  Canal  side,  near  Porto- 
hello,  in  the  suburbs  of  Dublin.  A garden  opened  to  the  entrance 
of  this  little  lodge,  when  I rapped  at  the  gate, 'came  out  an  old  grey- 
headed man,  who  had  in  the  wars  attended  his  venerable  master,  and 
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who,  in  the  decline  cf  life,  up  to  this  melancholy  moment,  Was  enjoy- 
ing the  ease  and  comfort  which  his  fidelity  had  earned.  I asked  him 
if  Sir  James  Foulis  was  at  home,  he  answered  that  he  was,  but  not  to 
be  seen,  as  he  was  ill.  Will  you,  said  I,  have  the  goodness  to  give 
Lady  Foulis  my  card,  and  say  that  I have  many,  many  years,  being 
making  anxious  inquiries  how  or  where  I could  see  Sir  James, 
to  prove  that  I was  not  unmindful  of  serious  services  rendered  to 
me  by  him  at  Wexford,  immediately  after  the  Insurrection  in  that 
county,  in  1798.  The  faithful  domestic  left  me,  with  a look  of 
mournful  foreboding,  and  in  a few  minutes  returned  with  Lady 
Foulis’s  compliments  to  me  to  request  that  I would  walk  in.  1 
passed  through  a serpentine  walk,  which  led  from  the  garden  to  a 
very  humble  cottage,  for  alas,  adversity  had  reached  the  vene- 
rable hero,  in  consequence  of  his  unbounded  generosity  and  charity, 
and  a bad  speculation  in  land  in  the  county  Meath,  where  he  fixed  his 
residence  for  some  years.  On  entering  the  cottage,  1 was  ushered  into 
a parlour,  where  1 found  Lady  Foulis,  a tall  aged  lady,  broken  down 
by  years,  and  a reverse  of  fortune,  in  a most  dejected  state  of  mind  ; 
I bowed  to  her,  and  she,  unable  to  speak,  made  a motion  to  me  to 
be  seated.  The  air  of  deep-rooted  sorrow,  which  seemed  to 
have  taken  possession  of  her  countenanee,  and  that  silence 
and  solitude  which  reigned  around,  (as  not  a creature 
was  to  be  seen,  but  the  hoary  headed  servant)  appeared  but 
too  strongly  to  indicate,  that  she  had  to  contend  with  many 
and  weighty  afflictions.  When  I found  her  recovering  her  self- 
possession,  I addressed  her,  and  stated  the  object  of  my  visit,  when 
she  immediately  burst  into  a flood  of  tears.  “ Oh,  Sir,”  said  she, 6e  I 
often  heard  Sir  James  speak  of  you,  with  strong  and  warm  feel- 
ing for  your  safety  ; but  you  have  come  too  late ; alas,  he  is  no 
more,  he  died  last  night.”  Her  tears  again  checked  her  utterance, 
but  the  mystery  of  her  evident  sorrow  was  now  solved  ; and  with 
those  that  have  ever  felt  real  grief  for  the  generous  and  the  good, 
to  whom  they  owed  the  highest  earthly  obligation,  I will  find  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  credit,  that  this  was  one  of  those  moments 
in  my  life,  when  sympathy  and  affliction  had  their  greatest  influ- 
ence over  all  the  powers  of  my  soul.  At  length  I ventured  to  break 
the  mournful  silence  that  for  some  minutes  prevailed,  and  begged 
earnestly  that  I might  be  permitted  to  discharge  the  last  sad  office, 
of  attending  the  remains  of  my  generous  friend  to  his  grave ; 
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and  I further  requested,  that  her  Ladyship  would  let  me  know 
the  time  and  place  appointed  for  bis  interment.  This  she  pro- 
mised rae,  her  aged  domestic  should  communicate  on  the  following 
day.  I then  took  my  leave,  while  the  remembrance  of  the  virtues 
and  misfortunes  of  the  brave  soldier  filled  my  mind  until  I arrived 
at  my  lodgings. 

Next  morning  the  old  servant  waited  on  me  with  the  promised 
communication,  and  I lost  no  time  in  calling  on  several  friends 
of  mine,  and  of  Ireland,  whom  I acquainted  with  the  obligations 
1 owed  the  deceased  Baronet,  and  also  to  what  extent  his  humanity 
and  firmness  had  abridged  the  slaughter  planned  by  Committees 
of  Proscription,  and  merciless  Courts  Martial  in  Wexford.— 
Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  Mr.  Archibald  H.  Rowan,  and  several 
other  gentlemen  attended  the  funeral  in  their  private  carriages 
at  my  request,  and  other  gentlemen,  friends  of  mine,  attended  , 
in  job  coaches,  so  as  to  form  a respectable  cavalcade. 

Although  the  funeral  of  the  venerable  hero  was  intended  to  be 
private,  1 had  the  melancholy  gratification  of  shewing  to  his  re- 
mains this  only  mark  of  respect  and  gratitude  which  it  bad  ever 
been  in  my  power  to  manifest  for  his  humanity.  Attended  by  my 
friends,  we  saw  the  good  man  placed  in  his  last  abode,  at  Irish- 
town,  near  Dublin ; and  I have  never  since  went  to  that  neighbour- 
hood without  paying  a visit  to  his  neglected  resting  place,  and 
offering  up  a fervent  prayer  to  Heaven  for  his  eternal  repose ; and  if 
God  grants  me  a little  time  to  live,  I will,  with  the  aid  of  other 
Irishmen,  who  have  either  experienced  Sir  James  Foulis’s  huma- 
nity, or  been  well  acquainted  with  his  character,  place  over  bis 
grave  a lasting  monument  of  our  respect  and  gratitude,  to  prove 
thathis  venerated  remains  do  not  rest  in  the  country  of  the  straDger^ 
but  in  one  ever  ready  duly  to  appreciate  the  virtues  of  the 
brave,  the  generous,  and  the  humane. 
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In  the  foregoing  Narrative,  I have  not  been  diffuse,  as  I thought 
that  a simple  relation  of  incidents,  as  they  had  occurred,  would  be 
the  most  regular  way  of  proceeding,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  satisfactory  to  my  readers. 

It  is  my  duty,  however,  to  base  on  that  Narrative  such  reflec- 
tions as  naturally  grow  out  of  the  subject,  and  above  all,  I hold  it 
in  the  light  of  a religious  obligation,  to  rescue  the  fame  of  those 
excellent  Irishmen,  who  lost  their  lives  (as  I conceive)  innocently, 
from  the  factious  obloquy  with  which  it  has  been  loaded  by  the 
enemies  of  their  Country. 

My  exculpation  is  not  meant  to  extend  generally  to  those  brave 
but  unfortunate  patriots,  who,  in  the  law  jargon  of  1798,  were 
stigmatised  as  “Rebel  Leaders.”  1 nod  deferentially  to  that  nice 
distinction,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  manual  of  civilians,  as  well 
as  of  theologians,  that,  “ a man  should  be  forced  to  the  wall,  and 
his  life  placed  in  jeopardy,  before  he  endangered  the  life  of  his 
enemy.”  Adhering  to  this  doctrine,  I shall  not  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate those  heroic  characters,  who,  guided  by  that  sacred  impulse, 
which  has  descended  from  sire  to  son  for  six  centuries,  voluntarily 
arrayed  their  countrymen  in  a sanguinary  war  against  the  advisers 
and  inhuman  satellites  of  the  British  Government.  It  is  princi- 
pally in  vindication  of  th^. characters  of  those  gentlemen,  whose 
fate  will  be  deplored  in  Ireland,  until  gratitude  ceages  to  be  a na- 
tional virtue,  that  I shall  trespass  on  public  attention  in  the  pages 
which  follow. 

The  man  who  exercises  the  functions  of  a local  historian,  should 
not  have  suffered  wrong  in  his  own  person,  from  that  Government, 
whose  character  it  may  be  his  duty  to  delineate  ; nor  should  the 
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country  of  his  birth  have  been  so  injuriously  treated  by  the  same 
Government,  as  to  provoke  resentments  which  may  insensibly  lead 
him  to  enact  the  partizan  instead  of  the  historian. 

I must  disclaim  any  other  merit  in  my  Narrative,  than  that  of 
having  scrupulously  adhered  to  truth,  and  if  I have  at  all  erred  in 
matters  of  fact,  those  errors  were  dictated  by  persons,  who  would 
not  themselves,  wilfully  impose  on  me.  It,  will  be  seen  by  a perusal 
of  the  Narrative,  that  the  Insurrection  which  exploded  in  the 
county  Wexford,  in  1798*  was  not  the  result  of  any  previous  or- 
ganization, but  a necessary  consequence  of  those  lawless  excesses 
which  had  been  committed  on  the  people  by  persons  calling  them- 
selves ie  exclusive  loyalists.”  That  there  was  no  organized  poli- 
tical confederacy  in  that  county  even  to  a limited  extent,  has  been 
shewn  in  a report  of  the  secret  committee  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  the  United  Irish,  even  in  those  counties  where 
they  were  organized,  ever  meant  to  take  the  field  against  his  Ma- 
jesty’s forces,  is  extremely  doubtful,  for  the  arrest  of  the  Deputies 
at  Mr.  Bond’s,  in  the  month  of  March  preceding  the  Insurrection, 
had  disconcerted  the  projects  of  the  Irish  Leaders  ; and  I am  as 
convinced  as  I am  of  any  truth  in  science  or  religion,  that,  were  it 
not  for  the  troops  having  been  sent  on  free  quarters,  were  it  not 
for  the  flogging  and  otherwise  torturing  the  people  and  firing  their 
cottages,  there  would  not  have  been  an  Insurrection  in  the  county 
of  Wexford  in  the  year  1798. 

The  sudden  concentration  of  a large  rustic  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Rev.  John  Murphy,  was  caused  by  the  conflagration 
of  that  clergyman’s  dwelling-house  and  chapel,  and  my  departure 
from  the  house  of  my  father,  and  from  the  society  of  a domestic 
circle,  which  comprised  nearly  all  that  a man  could  wish  for,  was 
rendered  unavoidable  by  the  personal  danger  to  which  I must  have 
been  exposed,  had  I remained  in  a home,  incapable  of  sustaining 
one  hour’s  siege,  against  the  attacks  of  a ferocious  banditti  of 
yeoinen,  who  were  then  committing  depredations  in  every  quarter 
of  the  county. 

Martial  Law  defines  the  duties  of  the  general  or  inferior  officer 
as  clearly  as  the  Statute  or  Common  Law  defines  the  duties  of  the 
Civil  Magistrate  ; but,  in  the  year  1798,  Martial  Law  in  Ireland 
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was  defined  to  be  the  will  of  the  individual  general  officer,  pri- 
vate, or  drummer,  attached  to  the  troops  of  the  line  or  yeomanry  ; 
hence  there  might  be  seen  at  that  period  in  every  part  of  Ireland, 
where  military  men  were  quartered,  some  victim  of  private  malice 
or  official  caprice,  writhing  beneath  the  lash  of  a regimental  drum- 
mer, or  suspended  from  a gallows,  without  being  previously  sub- 
jected to  the  solemn  mockery  of  a Court  Martial,  to  the  diaboli- 
cal ingenuity  of  Torn  the  Devil,  a sergeant  in  the  North  Cork 
Militia,  and  to  the  co-operation  of  his  more  exalted  associates  in 
wickedness  ; with  this  monster  in  his  infernal  devices,  may  be 
traced  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Insurrection  in  the  County  Wex- 
ford. 

Imagination  was  continually  on  the  stretch,  and  human  ingenuity 
exhausted,  in  the  preparation  of  tortures  for  their  prisoners,  which 
never  were  surpassed  for  devilish  ingenuity  outside  the  walls  of 
Pandemonium.  Tacitus  has  written  that  Nero  ordered  the  Roman 
Christians  to  be  enveloped  in  garments,  saturated  with  some  bi- 
tuminous liquid,  which  were  then  set  fire  to,  and  the  wearers  died 
amidst  the  flames  that  issued  from  these  garments,  in  the  most  ex- 
cruciating torments.  In  one  instance  particularly,  Tom  the  Devil 
proved  himself  not  inferior  to  the  imperial  monster,  in  practising 
the  most  refined  barbarity.  A Mr.  Perry,  of  Inch,  near  Gorey, 
a respectable  Protestant  gentleman,  having  been  made  prisoner, 
and  brought  into  Gorey,  this  military  Beelzebub  procured  gun- 
powder, which  after  wetting,  he  kneaded  into  a sort  of  Devil’s 
pomatum,  and  besmeared  the  unfortunate  gentleman’s  head 
profusely  with  the  horrid  compound  ; he  then  applied  a match  or 
candle  to  Mr.  Perry’s  occiput , which  ignited  the  combustible  mat- 
ter, burned  his  hair  from  its  very  roots,  and  raised  an  ulcerous 
blister  from  his  forehead  to  the  nape  of  his  neck.  Several  other 
persons  became  the  victims  of  the  same  system  of  torture,  and 
under  the  eyes,  and  with  the  perfect  knowledge  of  certain  Magis- 
trates; and  what  will  be  said  of  a Government  that  instead  of 
discarding  those  wretches  with  ignominy  when  their  cruelties  were 
fully  known,  cherished,  complimented  and  rewarded  them,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  continue  to  disgace  the  commission  to  the 
end  of  their  lives. 
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When  Mr,  Perry’s  military  tormentors  afterwards  fled  like  san- 
guinary cowards  as  they  were,  before  the  Insurgents,  and  left 
him  at  liberty  to  decide  on  his  future  course — he  joined  the  ranks 
of  his  countrymen,  and  if  he  had  not  done  so  he  would  have  been 
a recreant  slave,  more  base  in  his  nature  than  the  African  who 
shrinks  under  the  whip  of  the  Negro  driver.  The  fate  of  this  un- 
fortunate gentleman,  which  is  particularly  set  forth  in  the  Narra- 
tive, was,  perhaps  of  a character  as  undeserved  as  any  that  has 
ever  been  consigned  to  the  page  of  Irish  history.  Torn  from  the 
bosom  of  bis  family  on  a bare  suspicion  of  guilt,  and  committed 
to  the  keeping  of  demons  in  human  shape,  who  subjected  him  to 
tortures  which  were  equally  flagitious  and  degrading,  without 
allowing  him  the  chance  of  escape  by  any  form  of  trial,  he  owed 
no  allegiance  to  the  Irish  Government  at  the  time  that  he  joined 
the  Insurgents,  because  punishment  by  torture  had  been  expung- 
ed from  the  criminal  codes  of  these  kingdoms  many  centuries 
back.  It  was  therefore  an  outrage  of  the  most  horrible  descrip- 
tion to  put  this  Protestant  gentleman  to  death,  for  being  found  in 
a situation  to  which  he  had  been  absolutely  driven  by  the  under- 
lings of  that  very  government. 

To  such  outrages  as  those  perpetrated  on  Mr.  Perry  and  his 
humble  neighbours  the  almost  instantaneous  assemblage,  and  in- 
vincible desperation  of  the  Wexford  Insurgents  in  this  quarter  of 
the  country  might  be  attributed.  Within  eight  days  after  the  po- 
pular force  had  been  collected  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  six 
pitched-battles  were  fought  between  that  force  and  the  military 
and  yeomanry,  in  every  one  of  which  the  latter  were  worsted,— 
losing  in  the  different  engagements  more  than  one  thousand  men  in 
killed,  and  near  as  many  in  wounded  and  prisoners.  The  loss  of 
the  Insurgents  was  not  accurately  kept  or  stated,  but  I do  really 
believe  that  it  was  not  near  so  great  as  that  sustained  by  the  regular 
and  yeomanry  force. 

The  treatment  which  Mr.  Cornelius  Grogan  and  Mr.  Beau- 
champ Bagenal  Harvey  experienced  was  almost  equally  cruel,  and 
their  condemnation  equally  unjust.  Mr.  Grogan  was  a Protest- 
ant gentleman  of  very  large  fortune — his  estates  producing  at 
least  ten  thousand  pounds  a year.  He  was  advanced  in  life,  per- 
haps over  seventy  years  of  age,  and  infirm.  Early  in  life  he  was 
a friend  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,  ,and  one  of  those  appoint- 


* *d  by  a public  meeting,  held  in  Wexford,  in  March  1795,  to  pro- 
ceed to  London  with  a Petition  to  his  Majesty,  praying1  him  i :* 
continue  Earl  Fitzwilliam  in  the  administration  of  -the  Irish  Go- 
vernment ; he  was  therefore,  as  a friend  to  equal  laws,  a lover  of 
justice  and  art'  enemy  fo  local  Oppression,  personally  obnoxious  to 
the  vile  retainers  of  the  Irish  oligarchy,  who  then  let  loose  “the  whirl- 
wind and  rode  upon'  the  storm  of  civil  desolation  in  the  county  of 
Wexford.”  It  was  not  until  the  occupation  of  the  county  town 
by  the  Insurgents,  that  this  venerable  gentleman  was  called  to 
join,  and  his  constrained  adhesion  was  obtained  in  the  following 
manner.* — The  farmers  and  their  families  inhabiting  the  baronies 
of  Forth  and  Bargy,  had  been  most  cruelly  outraged  by  the  King’s 
troops  in  their  retreat  from  Wexford  to  Duncannon  Fort,  although 
those  people  were,  at  the  time,  remaining  quietly  in  their  houses  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a few  individuals,  had  taken  no  part 
whatever  in  the  Insurrection.  The  atrocities  of  the  military  had, 
however,  so  enraged  this  simple  race,  that  they  immediately  con- 
gregated in  immense  numbers,  armed  themselves  with  such  wea- 
pons as  they  could  hastily  procure,  and  were  proceeding  to  head- 
quarters at  Wexford  for  instructions.  On  their  road  to  Wexford 
they  halted  near  Johnstown,  where  Mr.  Grogan  lived,  and  sent  a 
detachment  to  his  house  to  require  that  he  should  join  the  people, 
and  if  he  refused  to  comply  with  this  request  voluntarily,  the  lea- 
der of  the  detachment  was  instructed  to  enforce  his  attendance. — 
Had  this  venerable  man  refused,  on  that  day,  to  accompany  those 
messengers  sent  to  bring  him  forth  by  entreaty  or  compulsion,  his 
.instantaneous  execution  would  probably  have  followed  his  refusal. 
He  was,  therefore,  constrained,  that  he  might  save  his  life,  (al- 
though extremely  ill  in  a fit  of  the  gout,)  to  order  his  horse  from 
the  stable,  which  he  mounted  ; and  having  joined  the  assembled 
multitude,  then  waiting  for  him  in  the  vicinity  of  his  demesne,  lie 
accompanied  them  to  Wexford.  While  he  remained  there  he  was 
totally  incapacitated,  by  his  age  and  infirmities,  from  assuming  or 
acting  in  any  military  character,  and  when  a fit  opportunity  offer- 
ed, by  the  departure  of  the  Insurgents  from  the  town,  he  repaired 
to  his  family  mansion  at  Johnstown. 

So  unconscious  was  this  venerable  and  excellent  man  of  having 
been  guilty  of  a crime,  that  he  remained  at  home  until  he  was  ar- 
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rested  by  a party  sent  from  Wexford,  which  conveyed  him  into 
that  town,  and  committed  him  to  prison. 

On  the  2Gth  of  June  he  was  brought  to  trial,  before  that  execra- 
ble tribunal  which  then  existed  in  Wexford — convicted  of  being 
an  Insurgent  Leader,  and  sentenced  to  suffer  death.  It  was  prov- 
ed on  his  trial,  by  unimpeachable  witnesses,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to  join  the  Insurgents,  and  the  only 
shadow  of  proof  adduced  to  criminate  him  was,  in  the  testimony 
of  a man  who  swore  that  he  had  supplied  provisions  to  the  com- 
missariat. On  the  day  after  his  conviction  the  sentence  of  the 
Court-martial  was  carried  into  execution  by  hanging  him  on  the 
Bridge  of  Wexford.  As  soon  as  life  was  extinct  he  was  taken 
down  from  the  temporary  gallows  on  which  he  had  suffered  death,  his 
head  cut  off,  his  body  stripped  naked,  and  after  being  treated 
with  most  scandalous  indignities  by  a rabble,  composed  of  yeo- 
men and  soldiers,  it  was  flung  into  the  river.  When  he  was  pro- 
ceeding or  rather  hobbling  from  the  gaol  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, as  he  was  hardly  able  to  walk  with  his  gouty  feet,  he  ancl 
Mr.  Harvey  cordially  shook  hands.  The  latter  who  appeared  to 
be  quite  unmanned,  more  on  account  of  Mr.  Grogan’s  fate  than  of 
his  own,  said  to  him,  “ my  dear  Grogan,  you  indeed  suffer  death 
innocently.”  The  fact  which  I shall  now  state  is  so  incredible, 
that  were  it  not  capable  of  proof,  from  minutes  taken  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  when  the  Act  of  Attainder  was  passed  against 
Mr.  Grogan  and  Mr.  Harvey,  and  their  properties  confiscated  by 
that  parricidal  gang  which  then  legislated  for  Ireland,  it  would 
scarcely  be  received  as  truth  in  a community  of  savages.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Court-martial  which  tried  those  two  lamented  gentlemen, 
bound  as  they  must  have  conscientiously  been  by  their  honour  to  dis- 
charge their  duties  conformable  to  Martial  law,  regardless  of  the 
high  characters  and  unblemished  reputation  of  their  prisoners, 
and  of  their  exalted  rank,  and  setting  at  nought  the  awful  consi- 
derations of  temporal  infamy  and  eternal  reprobation,  took  special 
care  to  avoid  being  sworn , as  they  should  have  been,  to  admi- 
nister justice  according  to  the  evidence,”  and  thus  without  even 
complying  with  the  necessary  judicial  forms,  did  they  consign  to 
death  and  attaint  two  gentlemen  in  whose  veins  ran  the  best  blood 
of  our  country. 
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Mr.  Bagenal  Harvey,  as  well  as  Mr.  Grogan,  was  deputed  by 
bis  countrymen  to  wait  upon  his  Sovereign,  and  beseech  his  Roy- 
al interposition  in  behalf  of  as  truly  loyal  a people  as  ever  looked 
up  to  the  sceptre  of  a British  King.  He  was  one  of  those  that  pe- 
titioned without  effect,  for  the  continuance  of  the  Fitzwilliam  ad- 
ministration in  Ireland,  and,  therefore,  as  obnoxious  to  the  un- 
clean vassals  of  Toryism  in  the  County  of  Wexford  as  Mr. 
Grogan.  On  the  23rd  of  May,  1798,  a notice  was  pub- 
lished in  Wexford  signed  by  twenty-three  Magistrates,  (one 
of  which  was  the  lamented  Mr.  Grogan,)  requiring  the  peo- 
ple “ to  appear  before  one  or  more  of  them,  to  take  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance,  and  surrender  their  arms  or  other  offen- 
sive weapons,  within  fourteen  days  from  the  date  of  this  instru- 
ment. ” In  compliance  with  the  tenor  of  this  notice,  Mr.  Bage- 
nai  Harvey  repaired  to  the  houses  of  all  his  tenantry,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  neighbouring  farmers  and  labourers,  whose  love  and 
veneration  for  him  was  almost  boundless,  and  prevailed  on  them 
to  collect  the  arms  of  every  description  then  in  their  possession, 
which  being  placed  on  a car  were  conveyed  by  himself  and  his  te- 
nants to  Wexford,  and  delivered  to  the  proper  authorities.  He 
did  not  return  to  his  own  place  of  residence  that  night,  but  chose 
to  remain  in  Wexford,  when,  at  a late  hour,  and  after  he  had 
retired  to  rest,  his  lodgings  was  visited  by  Captain  Boyd  who  ar- 
rested him  and  lodged  him  in  the  common  gaol.  Such  was  the 
inextinguishable  rancour  of  the  vicious  Ascendancy  faction  at  that 
period,  that  almost  every  Irish  gentleman  who  was  beloved  by 
the  poor,  and  had  sufficient  influence  to  detach  them  from  the  so- 
ciety of  the  disaffected,  and  procure  a surrender  of  their  arms, 
fell  a victim  to  his  own  loyalty  and  humanity,  on  the  presumption, 
that,  if  he  were  not  a Rebel,  he  could  not  have  had  so  much  in- 
fluence with  the  people.  On  the  29th  of  May,  Mr.  Harvey,  Mr. 
John  Colclough  and  Mr.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  were  all  in  pri- 
son, did,  at  the  particular  request  of  the  Authorities,  then  in  Wex- 
ford, join  in  a recognizance  for  five  thousand  pounds,  conditioned 
for  their  appearance  at  the  ensuing  Assizes.  The  object  of  the 
Magistrates  in  proposing  to  take  this  security  was,  that  they  might 
have  an  excuse  for  sending  those  gentlemen  as  Ambassadors  to 
the  Insurgent  Camp,  to  dissuade  its  occupants  from  a further 
prosecution  of  hostilities.  Mr.  Harvey  was,  however,  afterwards 


detained  as  a hostage,  for  the  safe  return  of  Messrs.  Colelough  and 
Fitzgerald,  who  had  been  liberated  and  took  their  departure  foF 
the  Camp  at  Vinegar  Hill,  and  Mr.  Colelough  returned  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  with  a message  of  fearful  import,  namely, 
that  all  the  gentlemen,  then  on  Vinegar  Hill,  were  determined  to 
march  immediately  to  Wexford  and  deliver  in  their  own  proper 
persons,  an  an.swer  to  the  message  they  had  received  from  Messrs. 
Colelough  and  Fitzgerald,  having  detained  in  their  camp  the  lat- 
ter gentleman.  The  consternation  occasioned  in  Wexford,  by 
Mr.  Colclough’s  communication,  was  great  and  universal,  and, 
at  a Council  of  War  which  was  immediately  assembled,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  abandon  the  town  without  delay.  When 
this  determination  was  made  known,  Mr.  Harvey  was  visited  in 
the  prison  by  seven  magistrates,  including  the  lamented  Mr.  Gro- 
gan and  two  officers  of  rank,  who  requested  him  to  write  a letter 
to  the  Insurgents  and  bespeak  their  mercy  for  those,  who,  but  a 
few  hours  before,  were  rioting  in  all  the  excesses  of  privileged 
tyranny.  He  accordingly  addressed  a letter  to  those  Insurgents 
who  were  encamped  on  the  Three-rock  Mountain,  of  which  the 
following  is  a copy  : — 

“ I have  been  treated  in  prison  with  all  possi- 
“ ble  humanity,  and  am  now  at  liberty.  1 have 
C£  procured  the  liberty  of  all  the  prisoners  here. 
“If  you  pretend  to  Christian  charity,  do  not 
“ commit  massacre,  or  burn  the  property  of  the 
“ inhabitants,  and  spare  your  prisoners’  lives. 

« B.  B.  HARVEY. 

“ Wednesday , 3 Oth  May , 1798.’* 

In  one  hour  after  this  letter  had  been  written,  the  King’s  troops 
and  yeomanry  evacuated  Wexford,  and  it  was  shortly  after  taken 
possession  of  by  two  different  Insurgent  parties.  One  of  those 
marched  in  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  where  they  had 
mustered  in  the  morning.  The  other  was  the  great  body  from  the 
camp  at  the  Three-rocks,  and  the  great  majority  of  all  joined  in 
calling  on  Mr.  Harvey  to  take  the  chief  command  ; a call  which 
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ho  was  obliged  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  at  the  immediate 
peril  of  his  life.  In  a few  days  after  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand, the  insurgents  required  a Proclamation  to  be  forthwith  issued 
against  certain  Individuals  whom  they  charged  with  being  re- 
markably active  in  burning  houses  and  torturing  the  peasantry  of 
their  respective  neighbourhoods,  and  the  following  Proclamation 
was,  in  consequence,  immediately  published  : 

PROCLAMATION 

OP  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  WEXFORD. 

u Whereas  it  stands  manifestly  notorious,  that 
James  Boyd,  Hautrey  White,  Hunter  Cowan 
and  Archibald  Hamilton  Jacob,  late  Magistrates 
of  this  County,  have  committed  the  most  horrid 
acts  of  cruelty,  violence  and  oppression  against 
our  peaceable  and  well-disposed  country  men, Now 
We,  the  People,  associated  and  united  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  our  just  rights,  and  being 
determined  to  protect  the  persons  and  properties 
of  those  of  all  religious  persuasions,  who  have 
not  oppressed  us,  and  are  willing  to  join  heart 
and  hand  in  our  glorious  cause,  as  well  as  to 
shew  our  marked  disapprobation  and  horror  of 
the  crimes  of  the  above  delinquents,  do  call 
on  our  countrymen  to  use  every  exertion  in  their 
power  to  apprehend  the  aforesaid  James  Boyd, 
Hautrey  White,  Hunter  Gowan  and  Archibald 
Hamilton  Jacob,  and  to  secure  and  convey  them 
to  the  gaol  of  Wexford,  to  be  brought  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  People. 

“ Done  at  Wexford,  this  9th  day  of  June,  1798. 

« GOD  SAVE  THE  PEOPLE !!!” 

2 B 
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Some  days  previous  to  the  posting  of  this  Proclamation,  the 
object  of  the  attack  on  the  town  of  New  Ross  had  failed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disorders  produced  by  pillage  and  drunkenness,  as 
well  as  the  want  of  experience  in  the  leaders ; although  General 
Johnson  had  been  compelled  to  retreat  into  the  County  of  Kilken- 
ny. The  day  after  the  retreat  of  the  Insurgent  array,  under  the 
command  of  General  Harvey,  from  Ross  to  the  camp  at  Carrig- 
burn,  he  published  a proclamation  to  his  men  in  arms  and  to  the 
people,  exhorting  them  to  abstain  from  every  sort  of  outrage  and 
denouncing  all  “ plunderers,  house-burners  and  murderers,”  as 
obnoxious  to  the  penalty  of  death. 

The  signal  failure  of  those  plans  which  had  been  originally 
formed  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Military  from  every  strong  position 
in  the  County,  was'now  manifested  in  the  rapid  disorganization 
of  the  Insurgent  armies  ; and  it  became  evident  to  the  better  sort 
of  people  in  Wexford,  that  the  town  must  be  speedily  re-occupied 
by  the  king’s  troops;  and  in  consequence  of  this  impression,  and 
an  anxiety  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  prisoners,  a Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  eight  gentlemen,  was  appointed  by  the 
inhabitants  and  called  “The  Council  appointed  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  people  of  the  County  Wexford.  ” Of 
this  council  Mr.  Harvey  was  appointed  President,  and  on  the  14th 
of  the  month  they  commissioned  a military  officer  and  a respecta- 
ble gentleman  to  proceed  with  a letter  from  Lord  Kingsborough 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  stating,  for  his  Excellency’s  information, 
that  the  loyalists  then  imprisoned  in  Wexford  had  been  very  well 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  that  they  hoped  such  of  the 
Insurgents  as  might  be  taken  by  the  King’s  troops  would  be  equal- 
ly well  treated,  otherwise  they  apprehended  that  horrible  reprisals 
would  be  made  by  the  people.”  This  letter  unfortunately  never 
reached  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  for  there  were  then  in  Wexford  so 
many  persons  averse  to  aDy  conciliatory  adjustment  between  the 
Government  and  the  people,  that  one  of  the  most  influential  of  those 
persons  contrived  to  be  in  Enniseorthy,  before  the  two  gentlemen 
who  were  charged  with  the  dispatch  for  his  Excellency,  where  he 
v,  as  so  far  successful  in  misrepresenting  the  object  of  their  mission, 
that  the  inhabitants  would  neither  suffer  the  couriers  to  proceed,  nor 
the  letter  to  be  forwarded.  While  the  leaders  of  the  mob  were  plan- 
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ning  and  superintending  the  barbarities  which  were  perpetrated  in 
cold  blood,  Mr.  Harvey  was  earnest  and  incessant  in  his  epistolary 
expostulations  with  them  but  lo  no  purpose,  for  his  power  to  do  good, 
or  to  avert  evil,  was  lessened  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  cause 
of  the  Insurgents  became  hopeless.  After  the  defeat  of  the  In- 
surgents at  Vinegar-hill,  a deputation  was  sent  from  Wexford  to 
the  head  quarters  of  the  British  army,  at  Enniscorthy,  with  a 
letter  from  Lord  Kingsborough  to  General  Lake,  offering  to  sur- 
render up  the  town  on  certain  conditions  ; to  this  letter  General 
Lake  returned  a written  statement,  requiring  the  unconditional  sub- 
mission of  the  Insurgents  in  the  town  ofWexford  ; the  surrender  of 
their  Leaders  ; and  the  delivery  of  their  arms  to  the  King’s  Offi- 
cers, observing  that  he  would  make  no  other  terms  with  Rebels 
in  arms  against  their  Sovereign,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  decla- 
ration, he  put  his  troops  in  motion  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd, 
and  arrived  in  Wexford  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Insurgents  retreated  from  the  town  in  great  disorder,  and 
without  having  adopted  any  regular  plan  for  their  future  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Harvey,  who  had  retired  to  his  seat  at  Bargy  Castle,  on 
the  morning  that  the  Deputies  journied  to  Enniscorthy,  neither 
conscious  of  guilt  nor  doubting  that  the  humane  and  rational 
conditions  proposed  by  Lord  Kingsborough,  on  behalf  of  the  people, 
would  be  accepted,  was  apprized  by  a messenger  sent  to  him  from 
Wexford,  that  General  Lake  had  refused  to  make  any  terms  with 
the  Insurgents  or  their  Leaders.  Soon  as  this  very  unexpected 
intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the  unfortunate  gentleman,  he  pro- 
cured a boat  in  which  he  proceeded  to  one  of  the  Saltee  islands, 
where  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Colclough,  had  previously  landed  with 
his  Lady  and  one  child.  On  this  Island  is  a subterraneous  dwell- 
ing, the  abode  perhaps  of  an  Anchorite  of  the  “ olden  times,” 
where  these  gentlemen  vainly  hoped  to  conceal  themselves  until 
they  would  find  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  England,  to  wait 
the  result  of  those  conciliatory  measures,  which  they  were  so  weak 
as  to  imagine  the  Irish  Government  intended  to  adopt  for  the  pa- 
cification of  the  country.  In  this  retreat  they  were  discovered, 
taken  prisoners,  and  conveyed  to  Wexford,  where  they  were  com- 
mitted to  the  dungeons  of  the  common  gaol.  On  the  26th,  Mr0 
Harvey  was  tried  by  the  unsworn  Court-martial,  found  guilty  of 


haring  acted  as  a Rebel  General,  ordered  out  to  the  bridge  of 
Wexford  on  the  following  day  for  execution,  and  after  his  body 
had  been  suspended  long  enough  to  extinguish  the  vital  spark,  it 
was  taken  down,  his  head  severed  from  the  body,  which  was  im- 
mediately stripped  by  the  brutal  mercenaries  who  surrounded  the 
place  of  execution,  and  after  being  treated  with  the  same  gross 
and  savage  indignities  which  they  had  used  to  that  of  Mr.  Gro- 
gan, they  hoisted  it  into  the  river.  Let  my  reader  stop  in  .this 
place  and  recapitulate  the  state  crimes  which  Mr.  HarVey  had  been 
accused  of,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Insurrection,  and  he 
will  turn  with  horror  and  indignation  from  the  enumeration  ot’ 
those  atrocities,  which  were  then  perpetrated  in  Ireland  by  a pri- 
vileged class,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Irish  Government,  and  in 
violation  of  every  law  which  those  sanguinary  hypocrites  them- 
selves pretended  to  reverence.  It  is  really  a treat  to  the  lovers  of  bar- 
barous consistency,  to  behold  in  the  fate  of  those  two  Irish  Protest- 
ant gentlemen,  a specimen  of  the  same  cruel  and  vindictive  policy 
which  has,  from  the  very  beginning,  characterized  the  proceedings 
of  the  Anglo-Hibernian  faction  in  this  country.  A brief  retrospect 
of  Mr.  Harvey’s  errors  and  misfortunes  may  not,  in  this  place,  be 
unacceptable.  He  collected  a quantity  of  arms  in  compliance 
with  a magisterial  proclamation,  and  conveys  them  to  Wexford, 
for  which  he  is  imprisoned — he  joins  in  a recognizance  to  an 
enormous  amount,  to  assure  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment in  Wexford,  that  he  would  appear  to  abide  his  trial  if 
any  thing  could  be  alledged  against  him  at  the  ensuing  Assizes, 
yet  he  is  still  detained  a prisoner.  He  writes  a letter  to  the  Insur- 
gents, at  the  request  of  seven  magistrates  and  two  colonels  of  the 
King’s  troops,  entreating  them  not  to  commit  any  outrage  on  the 
King’s  loyal  subjects.  He  is  forced  by  the  people  to  become  one 
of  their  military  leaders.  He  publishes  a Proclamation,  enjoining 
the  Insurgents  to  abstain  from  crime,  and  threatening  to 
put  all  such  persons  to  deathias  should  be  detected  in  the  fact  of 
plundering,  house  burning,  or  murdering  their  fellow-men. — 
He  is  appointed  President  of  the  Wexford  Council,  established  for 
the  preservation  of  life  and  property.  He  endeavours,  at  the  peril 
of  his  life,  to  restrain  the  murderers  in  Wexford  from  persisting 
in  their  cruel  excesses.  He  leaves  Wexford  and  retires  to  his  fa- 
mily mansion  a3  soon  as  he  could  with  safety  to  his  person.  He 
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attempts  to  make  his  escape  out  of  the  county,  when  he  perceives 
that  malice  and  prejudice  were  likely  to  usurp  the  place  of  law  and 
justice,  aud  that  his  actions  were  to  be  scanned  by  military  judges. 
This  is  a faithful  retrospect  of  Beauchamp  Bagenal  Harvey’s  er- 
rors and  his  misfortunes  during  the  Insurrection  of  1798,  and 
what  unbiassed  man  on  earth  will  say  that  this  gentleman  merited 
the  fate  which  was  reserved  for  him  by  his  .unrelenting  prosecu- 
tors ? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  spirit  of  vengeance  which 
seemed  to  dictate  every  proceeding  of  the  Irish  Magistracy  at  that 
period,  were  it  not  known  that  some  of  those  wicked  men,  bank- 
rupts alike  in  morality  and  fortune,  hoped  to  retrieve  their  shattered 
finances,  by  sharing  in  the  pillage  of  those  estates  and  chattels 
which  were  then  expected  to  become  the  property  of  every  pirati- 
cal loyalist  by  summary  confiscation.  That  the  possession  of  large 
estates  by  Messrs.  Grogan  and  Harvey,  contributed  to  their  down- 
fall could  be  proved  ; the  men  could  be  named  who  were  not  ashamed 
to  stipulate  for  the  price  of  blood,  by  causing  representations  to 
he  made  to  the  Irish  Government  of  the  services  they  had  done 
the  state,  and  of  their  expected  remuneration  in  the  transfer  of 
these  gentlemen’s  fortunes.  It  is  not  now  essential  to  the  cause  of 
public  justice,  that  the  names  of  individuals  should  he  blazoned 
and  exposed  to  the  curses  of  the  living,  and  the  execrations  of 
posterity.  If  their  consciences  are  seared,  public  odium  will  make 
no  impression  on  them,  and  if  not,  let  them,  by  a change  of  con- 
duct, make  some  reparation,  in  the  evening  of  their  lives,  to  an  op- 
pressed and  outraged  people. 

The  fortunes  of  John  Henry  Colclough  were  not  less  inauspici- 
ous than  those  of  Messrs,  Grogan  and  Harvey.  Armed  with  the 
negative  power  which  the  county  of  Wexford  magistrates  then 
possessed,  by  the  suspension  of  constitutional  law,  but  without 
having  a particle  of  information  against  him  of  a criminatory  cha- 
racter, they  had  Mr.  Colclough  arrested  at  his  house  in  Bally  teague 
by  the  Wexford  Yeomen  Cavalry,  on  the  27th  May,  and  committed 
to  the  gaol  of  Wexford;  in  two  days  after  his  arrest,  Mr.Colclough, 
as  it  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  liberated  from  prison,  and 
commissioned  by  the  magistrates  and  officers  commanding  the 
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troops  io  Wexford,  to  proceed  to  Vinegar-hill.  On  his  return,  he 
was  permitted  to  go  back  to  his  mansion  at  Ballyteague,  where  he 
did  not  remain  longeT  than  was  necessary  to  pack  up  some  wearing 
apparel,  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  Wexford,  that  Mr.  Har- 
vey might  have  the  benefit  of  a temporary  release  from  confine- 
ment, by  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Colclough’s  persoD,  conformable 
with  an  agreement  entered  info  by  the  magistrate.  As  he  was 
proceeding  in  his  carriage  to  Wexford,  accompanied  by  his  lady, 
he  came  in  contact  with  the  troops  which  were  flying  from  that 
place,  who  stopped  him  on  the  road,  and  desired  that  he  would 
pledge  himself  to  prevent  the  Insurgents  from  pursuing  or  attack- 
ing them,  or  they  would  put  him  to  death.  Mr.  Colclough  said 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  save  the  Army  from  annoyance, 
and  he  faithfully  performed  his  promise.  In  Wexford  he  remained 
until  be  was  called  on  by  Mr.  Harvey  to  march  with  the  Insur- 
gents to  the  battle  of  Ross.  He  complied  with  the  orders  of  the 
General-in-chief,  but  as  he  retired  from  the  field  of  battle,  early 
in  the  day,  it  is  conjectured  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  favour  the 
progress  of  the  Insurrection,  yet  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  which 
would  have  operated  so  strongly  in  his  favour  before  any  tribunal 
composed  of  upright  judges,  had  no  influence  with  those  before 
whom  he  was  tried,  who,  after  a short  investigation,  and  with 
very  little  ceremony,  condemned  him  to  suffer  death.  On  the  day 
after  Messrs.  Grogan  and  Harvey  had  been  executed,  Mr.  Coklough 
was  brought  from  his  gloomy  dungeon  to  the  fatal  bridge  and  hanged, 
but  in  this  instance  the  stern  mandate  of  the  Wexford  Authorities 
was  relaxed,  and  they  permitted  his  afflicted  lady  to  take  his  body 
that  she  might  bestow  on  it  the  rites  of  Christian  sepulture.  The 
family  of  Mr.  Colclough  is  one  which  has  sustained  its  character 
for  public  integrity,  during  every  political  vicissitude  that  occurred 
in  Ireland  for  near  three  centuries  ; it  has  always  held  as  exalted 
a place  in  public  esteem  as  any  other  ancient  Irish  family,  and  its 
different  generations  have  been  remarkable  for  the  possession  of 
high  honor,  personal  courage,  and  a tender  regard  for  the  poor 
Irish,  making  a particular  display  in  former  days  of  the  most  un- 
bounded hospitality. 

The  virulent  Ascendancy  faction  of  Wexford  had  the  merit  at 
this  time  of  augmenting  the  number  of  the  King’s  enemies 
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hy  pouring  the  phial  of  their  gratuitous  malevolence  on  the 
devoted  head  of  Mr.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  of  Newpark.  So  con- 
vinced was  that  faction  of  Mr.(Fitzgeraid’s  loyalty,  that  Mr.  Turner, 
a most  active  magistrate,  appointed  the  26th  of  May  for  the 
peasantry  of  the  circumjacent  parishes  to  meet  at  Newpark,  that 
he  might  administer  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  them,  and  receive 
a surrender  of  pikes  or  any  other  offensive  weapons  they  then  had 
in  their  possession.  The  people  did,  agreeable  to  their  promise, 
meet  Mr.  Turner,  and  surrender  a quantity  of  pikes,  many  of 
whieh  had  been  manufactured  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  up,  that  they  might  obtain  protections.  After  Mr.  Turner 
had  granted  the  necessary  certificates  to  those  who  had  taken  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance,  he  repaired  to  Newpark,  his  country  seat, 
leaving  all  the  arms  he  had  received  from  the  people,  in  the  safe 
keeping  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  At  a late  hour  on  the  same  night, 
after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Turner,  a troop  of  Yeomen  Cavalry, 
with  their  captain,  arrived  at  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s,  and  after  placing 
him  under  arrest,  they  rummaged  every  nook,  corner,  and  cranny 
in  the  house  in  search  of  treasonable  papers,  but  did  not  find  one 
atom  of  any  description  tending  to  criminate  that  gentleman.  Not- 
withstanding their  disappointment,  they  forced  him  to  proceed 
with  them  to  Wexford,  and  when  he  arrived  there  they  committed 
him  a prisoner  to  the  common  felons’  gaol.  While  the  Wexford 
Janissaries  were  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  house,  deranging  and  up- 
turning every  thing  in  search  of  treason,  that  gentleman  informed 
their  captain  that  there  were  pikes  and  other  arms  in  the  house 
which  had  been  surrenderediin  the  course  of  the  day  to  Mr.  Turner, 
and  he  requested  that  they  might  be  removed  from  his  pre- 
mises ; he  was  answered  by  one  of  the  intruders  that  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them,  and  they  then  departed  without  taking  any  pre- 
caution whatever  to  keep  the  arms  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  peasantry,  or  to  guard  any  other  party  of  military  coming 
there,  who  might  find  them,  without  being  apprised  of  how  they 
came  there,  and  would  most  probably  consume  the  gentleman’s  pro- 
perty as  soon  after  occurred. 

This  single  fact  is  conclusive,  as  well  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  inno- 
cence as  of  the  exclusive  loyalists’  anxiety  to  introduce  confusion 
and  bloodshed  into  the  county,  that  the  Tories  of  all  ranks  might 
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reap  a plentiful  harvest  of  plunder  and  confiscation.  Had  they 
entertained  doubts  of  his  loyalty,  or  did  they  wish  to  place  out  of 
the  people’s  reach  those  instruments  of  destruction  which  were  then 
in  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  house,  they  never  would  have  left  them  behind 
as  they  could  have  procured  cars  or  carts  in  abundance  to  convey 
them  away.  On  the  30th  May,  after  the  retreat  of  the  King’s 
troops  from  Wexford,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  retired  to  his  house  at  New- 
park,  and  as  soon  as  the  people  discovered  that  he  had  gone  home, 
they  dispatched  a messenger  after  him  to  say,  that  if  he  did  not 
immediately  return,  he  would  be  put  to  death,  and  his  property 
destroyed,  and,  in  consequence  of  those  threats,  he  arrived  the 
following  day  in  Wexford.  Soon  after  General  Lake  marched  into 
Wexford,  the  entire  property  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  at  Newpark,  was 
destroyed  by  a detachment  of  the  Military,  ordered  from  the  posi- 
tion of  General  Needham  at  Ballinkeele,  for  the  purpose  of  ra- 
vaging that  part  of  the  country  3 they  burned  his  dwelling-house, 
out-offices,  two  thousand  barrels  of  malt,  a thousand  barrels  of 
barley,  and  a large  haggard  of  different  kinds  of  corn,  the  whole 
loss  being  estimated  over  seven  thousand  pounds.  At  the  time 
that  this  outrage  was  perpetrated,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  in  the  town  of 
Gorey,  at  the  head  of  a considerable  Insurgent  force,  and,  if  he 
were  disposed  to  act  in  a spirit  of  retaliation,  he  could  have  taken 
ample  vengeance  for  the  destruction  of  his  property,  of  which  he 
had  been  just  then  apprised.  Many  of  those,  who  were  then  un- 
der his  command  in  the  town,  insisted  that  all  the  loyalists  and 
their  houses  should  be  destroyed,  in  return  for  the  wrongs  their 
general  had  suffered  ; but  instead  of  permitting  his  men  to  injure 
their  persons  or  properties,  he  put  himself  at  their  head,  marched 
them  immediately  out  of  the  town,  and  repaired  to  the  Wicklow 
Mountains ; from  those  Mountains,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  other 
leaders,  led  their  forces  against  different  detachments  of  the 
King’s  troops,  in  various  country  quarters,  and  defeated  them  in 
different  severe  conflicts  ; for  instance,  the  Ancient  Britons  suffered 
a severe  defeat  and  great  loss  from  General  Fitzgerald’s  force;  he 
fought  a severe  battle  at  Hacketstown.  By  so  many  rencontres 
his  force  became  much  diminished,  and  at  length  fought  his  way 
to  the  encampment  of  General  Aylmer  in  the  county  Kildare,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Boyne.  Early  in  July,  a negociation  was  en- 
tered into,  between  Generals  Fitzgerald,  who  retreated  to  Kildare, 
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and  Aylmer,  on  behalf  of  themselves,  other  leaders,  and  the  pco* 
pie  ; and  General  Dundas,  who  commanded  the  district  of  Kildare 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  About  the  middle  of  the  month, 
this  negociatiou  terminated  in  the  surrender  of  the  Irish  Generals 
in  Kildare,  including  Mr.  Garret  Byrne  and  other  Officers,  in 
different  quarters,  to  General  Dundas,  on  condition  that  the  peo- 
ple should  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  their  leaders 
suffered  to  depart  from  the  British  Dominions.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
and  some  of  his  friends  having  obtained  permission  from  the  Go- 
vernment to  visit  the  Hot- wells  at  Bristol,  for  the  recovery  of 
their  health,  which  had  been  much  impaired  by  the  hardships  they 
had  suffered  ; they  remained  in  that  city  until  the  Spring  of  1799. 
In  the  latter  end  of  March,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Garret  Byrne, 
a constant  companion  of  his  through  a great  part  of  their  wars, 
were  unexpectedly  arrested,  bv  virtue  of  a warrant  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  when  preparing  for  their  departure  from  Bristol ; and, 
after  being  some  time  detained  in  custody,  they  were  discharged, 
and  embarked  for  Hamburgh,  where  they  safely  arrived,  and 
where  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ended  his  life  and  misfortunes. 

Like  Mr.  Perry  and  Mr.  Bagenal  Harvey,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was 
hunted  into  the  toils  prepared  for  him  by  those  Ascendancy  Vul- 
tures, who,  keen  upon  the  scent  of  public  rapine,  were  restrained 
by  no  considerations  of  justice  or  mercy.  Dragged  from  his  domes- 
tic retreat,  like  a common  felon,  without  any  charge  being  preferred 
against  him,  his  house  levelled  with  the  earth,  and  his  property 
consumed  with  fire,  by  the  subordinate  agents  of  that  Government, 
which  was  bound  to  protect  him,  it  was  his  sacred  duty  as  a Bri- 
tish subject,  to  resist  such  flagitious  tyranny. 

When  he  had  once  cast  his  lot  with  that  of  the  people,  he  ad- 
hered unflinchingly  to  their  cause,  proving  himself  equally  skilful 
and  courageous  in  the  field  of  battle  ; merciful  to  a vanquished 
enemy  ; and  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  for  the  preservation  of 
his  Protestant  countrymen,  many  of  whose  lives  he  saved  ; and  so 
keen  was  his  penetration,  and  so  correct  the  estimate  he  had  taken 
of  those  persons,  then  at  the  helm  of  the  state  in  Ireland,  that  he 
never  would  make  any  terms  with  them,  but  such  as  he  was  ulti- 
mately enabled  to  extort  with  arms  in  his  hands, 
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The  fate  of  Mr.  John  Hay,  a near  relative  of  Mr.  Filzgerald’s, 
furnishes  another  melancholy  tale.  Mr.  Hay  had  been  a Lieute- 
nant in  Dillon’s  regiment,  (Irish  Brigade,)  up  to  the  time  when 
that  far-famed  legion  was  disbanded.  He  then  returned  to  Ire- 
land, married,  and  finally  settled  at  New  Castle,  in  the  county  of 
Wexford.  He  was  the  second  sou  of  Harvey  Hay,  of  BaUinkeele, 
in  the  same  county,  a gentleman  of  a most  respectable  family,  and 
brother  to  Edward  Hay,  who,  in  after  times,  filled  the  office  of 
Secretary  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  He  had  also  two  younger 
brothers,  Philip,  now  Lieutenant- Colonel  in  his  Majesty’s  ser- 
vice, and  James,  a Captain  in  the  3d  Buffs,  who  died  in  the  year 
1796,  in  the  West  Indies.  John  Hay  continued  to  enjoy  all  the 
happiness  which  domestic  life  can  supply  in  the  retreat  he  had 
selected  where  he  hoped  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Capable 
of  the  finest  feelings  and  possessing  talents  of  a superior  order,  on  his 
return  to  Ireland,  he  witnessed  the  depression  of  his  countrymen, 
with  the  indignation  natural  to  a generous  mind  ; but  from  his 
long  residence  abroad  and  consequent  removal  from  the  scene  of 
Irish  politics,  he  was  too  much  a stranger  to  be  involved  in  the 
secret  confederacies  which  were  organising  previous  to  the  crisis 
of  1798.  Accordingly  when  his  neighbours  flew  to  arms,  he  re- 
mained at  home  ignorant  alike  of  their  preparations  and  in- 
tentions. 

When  the  capture  of  Enniscorthy  first  gave  to  the  Insurgent  ar- 
my the  important  character  of  victors,  it  also  conferred  upon  their 
leaders  the  power  to  command,  if  not  to  enforce  the  nominal  adhe- 
rence of  those  who  dwelt  within  their  reach.  Numbers  were  thus 
taken  by  surprise  when  the  summonses  of  the  Commander  were 
borne  to  their  peaceful  homes  by  such  formidable  messengers,  that 
refusal  was  fruitless,  and  implicit  obedience  the  only  alternative. 
In  this  extensive  conscription  the  name  of  John  Hay  appeared, 
and  when  upon  the  30th  of  May,  the  mandate  of  Mr.  Perry,  da- 
ted from  the  Camp  at  Vinegar  Hill,  requiring  his  immediate 
attendance  there,  was  delivered,  it  found  him  at  his  seat  living 
with  his  wife  and  infant  child  in  all  the  quiet  seclusion  of  domes- 
tic life.  An  officer  who  had  served  in  the  French  army  was  con- 
sidered too  important  an  acquisition  to  an  undisciplined  force  to  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  remaining  neuter— -they  were  too  well  im- 
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pressed  with  the  necessity  of  having  amongst  them  men  who  serv- 
ed in  other  campaigns  not  to  look  upon  him  as  a prize  worth  se- 
curing, and  accordingly  he  was  addressed  by  the  Insurgent  Com- 
mander, and  summoned  to  the  Camp. 

That  he  had  not  previously  been  initiated  as  an  United  Irish- 
man is  apparent  from  the  simple  fact,  that  when  he  was  proceed- 
ing to  Vinegar  Hill  he  was  obliged  to  enquire  the  nature  of  the 
signs  which  he  might  be  obliged  to  give  in  order  to  pass  the  out- 
posts of  the  United  A rmy.  Mr.  Hay  was  accompanied  by  his 
faithful  servant,  John  Carty,  who,  from  this  time  up  to  the  hour 
of  his  master’s  death,  remained  with  him,  and  would  have  shared 
his  fate  were  it  not  for  the  intervention  of  one  of  those  accidents 
which,  however  trivial  in  their  own  nature,  have  often  been  the 
means  of  preserving  more  lives  than  his. 

It  is  not  requisite  to  follow  Mr.  Hay  through  the  various  scenes 
which  took  place  during  the  time  he  was  amongst  the  Insurgent 
army  ; entrusted  with  no  command,  he  cannot  be  considered  other- 
wise than  as  an  unwilling  spectator  of  actions,  in  which  he  had 
no  participation,  and  the  witness  of  other  deeds,  which  he  had 
not  the  power  to  prevent.  Tantalized  by  the  one,  and  tortured  by 
the  other,  he  gave  himself  up  to  a gloomy  mood  of  inind,  calmly 
awaiting  the  crisis  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  or  fortunes  of  the 
cause  in  which  he  was  then  involved. 

Upon  the  evacuation  of  Wexford  by  the  Insurgent  garrison,  he 
retired  to  his  home  at  Newcastle,  with  his  servant,  Carty,  and 
having  found  that  previous  to  his  arrival,  Mrs,  Hay  had  fled  to 
Wexford,  with  her  child,  he  dispatched  a woman  thither,  to  make 
search  for  them,  and  with  his  servant,  agreed  to  remain  concealed 
in  a sallow  grove  adjoining,  until  she  would  returp. 

They  had  not  remained  many  hours  in  the  grove,  when  a 
detachment  of  the  Royal  army  came  so  near  that  they  halted  and 
pitched  their  tents  in  the  ground  adjoining,  and  occupied  the  house 
and  offices  belonging  to  the  fugitive.  A Dragoon  sergeant  discover- 
ed a woman  hiding  in  the  haggard,  who,  in  her  terror,  revealed  the 
place  of  concealment  where  her  master  lay ; the  grove  was  searched 
and  he  and  his  servant  were  made  prisoners.  Upon  his  capture,  Mr,. 
Hay  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  letter  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
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Perry,  but  the  fragments  were  picked  up 'and  preserved  by  the 
sergeant,  who  had  discovered  him,  and  he  was  instantly  led  before 
the  commanding  officer  and  brought  a prisoner  to  his  own  house. 
A singular  scene  here  presented  itself  to  him  ; he  found  the  com- 
mander and  other  officers  dressing  themselves  from  his  own  ward- 
robe, and  apparently  engaging  a change  of  linen  from  his  own 
stock  of  shirts.  The  commanding  officer  having  asked  him  a few 
questions,  instantly  ordered  an  escort,  and  sent  him  and  his  ser- 
vant to  Wexford.  Upon  his  arrival  in  that  town,  he  wa«  brought 
to  the  Grand  Jurv-room,  where  a number  of  officers  were  sitting. 
The  President  charged  him  with  being  a rebel ; the  fragments  of 
Perry’s  letter  were  produced  as  evidence.  An  officer  of  the  North 
Cork  Militia,  named  Barry,  with  Captains  Hogg  and  M ‘Manus, 
of  the  Antrim  Regiment,  who  w ere  taken  prisoners  at  the  engage- 
ment of  Tubberneering,  deposed  as  to  his  presence  upon  that 
occasion,  on  the  side  of  the  Insurgents.  The  prisoner  was 
asked  if  he  had  witnesses  to~  prove  any  thing  in  his  defence,  a 
mockery,  rendered  more  cruel,  by  the  precipitancy  of  the  trial , 
which  rendered  the  production  of  evidence  in  his  defence  quite  im- 
possible. When  this  prelude  to  death  was  performed,  Mr.  Hay 
was  ordered  back  to  the  gaol,  and  seeing  his  servant  led  out  along 
with  him,  he  turned  and  said  that  he  (Carty)  had  followed  him  as 
his  servant,  and  w7as  therefore  exempted  from  the  charges  to  which 
his  master  might  be  liable,  but  no  satisfactory  reply  was  given  by 
this  military  tribunal. 

They  had  not  been  many  minutes  in  the  gaol  when  the  gaoler 
announced  to  Mr.  Hay  that  a guard  was  waiting  for  him.  No 
sentence  had  been  pronounced  in  his  hearing,  therefore  the  first 
impression  on  his  mind  was,  that  they  were  going  to  flog  him,  and 
he  made  use  of  an  exclamation  to  that  effect,  so  little  did  he  ima- 
gine that  the  hour  of  his  execution  was  so  near.  His  faithful  ser- 
vant proceeded  to  accompany  him  but  w as  told  by  the  gaoler  to 
remain  where  he  was,  and  thus  his  life  was  preserved. 

Placed  upon  his  horse  by  his  merciless  guards,  be  was  then 
conducted  to  the  bridge  and  executed.  His  body  was  afterwards 
cut  down,  and  having  received  every  indignity  which  can  be  in- 
flicted upon  a lifeless  corse  by  human  monsters,  it  was  finally  east 
into  the  river. 
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A near  relative  of the  ill-fated  gentleman  sought  along  the  water 
<"dge  that  night  for  his  remains,  which  the  tide  having  thrown  in, 
he  discovered  them,  and  had  them  laid  in  sorrow  and  in  silence  in 
Kilmaliock  church-yard. 

/ , 

Such  is  the  detail  of  his  short  career  and  death,  communicated 
by  his  faithful  servant,  John  Cartv,  who  is  still  living.  It  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  many  afflicting  talesof  domestic  calamity  which 
occurred  during  those  frightful  times,  and  displays  the  spirit  of 
indiscriminate  destruction,  which  characterized  the  proceedings 
of  the  first  military  tribunals  which  dispensed  justice  in  Wexford. 

There  was  living  in  Wexford,  at  the  time  the  Insurgents  took 
possession  of  it,  an  aged  gentleman  named  Kew,  who  had 
served  in  the  army  and  was  then  a retired  officer  on  half  pay. 
As  a person  supposed  to  be  conversant  in  the  practice  of  military 
men  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  he  was  called  on  to  assist 
in  framing  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  public  order,  and 
for  enforcing  strict  subordination  at  the  different  posts  which  were 
occupied  in  the  town  by  the  popular  force.  In  the  two-fold 
capacity  of  a civil  magistrate  and  military  commander  he  acted 
until  the  town  surrendered  to  General  Lake,  when  he  was  arrest- 
ed, committed  to  prison,  and  brought  to  trial.  He  made  a most 
able  defence,  proving,  not  only  that  he  was  compelled  to  accept 
the  office  he  held,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  but  that  his  exertions 
had  been  of  the  utmost  consequence,  in  preserving  the  lives  and 
properties  of  the  inhabitants. 

These  powerful  justifications  of  his  conduct  did  not  avail  him 
before  that  motley  tribunal  which  sat  in  judgment  on  so  many  vir- 
tuous and  innocent  men  in  Wexford.  He  was  sentenced  to  die, 
and  was  executed  on  the  Bridge  with  the  Rev.  Philip  Roach. — 
He  was  decapitated,  and  like  the  other  prisoners,  both  their  bodies 
stripped  naked,  treated  with  the  most  indecent  brutality,  aud 
thrown  into  the  river. 

John  Kelly,  of  Killan,  the  son  of  a respectable  shop-keeper 
and  farmer,  at  the  foot  of  Black  Stairs  Mountain,  as  brave  an 
Irishman  as  ever  trod  the  battle  field,  was  about  25  years  of  age, 
and  in  the  action  at  Ross,  as  I have  before  mentioned,  was  severely 
wounded  in  one  of  his  thighs — he  was  conveyed  to  Wexford,  that 
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lie  might  have  the  benefit  of  medical  assistance,  where  he  remain- 
ed until  the  town  was  entered  by  the  King’s  troops.  Greatly 
reduced  by  the  keenness  of  his  sufferings,  he  lay  confined  to  his 
bed  when  the  messengers  of  death  visited  his  lodgings,  they  forced 
him  from  his  bed,  and  had  him  carried  before  the  insatiable  Court 
martial,  where  his  trial  was  brief,  and  his  condemnation  imme- 
diate. At  the  place  of  execution,  to  which  he  was  drawn  on  a car, 
the  rabble  of  mercenaries  that  crowded  to  the  spot,  gave  full  scope 
to  their  inhuman  propensities,  by  rolling  his  head  along  the  street, 
until  they  brought  it  opposite  the  windows  of  a house,  in  which 
an  afflicted  sister  of  his  lodged,  when  they  raised  it  from  the  pave- 
ment, and  launched  it  into  the  air  vvith  savage  yells  of  exultation. 
Let  the  English  people  attend  to  this  appalling  fact,  that  savages 
could  be  found  to  torture  the  feelings  of  a respectable,  amiable, 
and  well-educated  female,  who  had  spent  many  weary  days  and 
nights,  watching  the  bedside  of  a beloved  brother,  whose  long- 
sufferings  and  still  painful  wound,  she  expected  would  command 
for  him  the  compassion,  at  least  forbearance,  until  a recovery 
would  take  place,  of  men,  calling  themselves  gentlemen  and 
Christians  ; but  Christian  feeling  and  mercy  were  strangers  to  their 
savage  bosoms.  I ask  can  the  enemies  of  the  people  adduce 
one  act  of  atrocity  on  their  part  equalled  by  this  ? No,  I defy 
them.  If  dread  passion  and  revenge  unfortunately  too  often 
drove  them  to  commit  acts  of  cruelty,  both  the  persons  and  feelings 
of  females  were  always  respected  with  the  tenderest  scrupulosity. 

The  brave  Kelly’s  head  was  afterwards  placed  by  Captain 
Kew’s  in  front  of  the  Court-house.  Mr.  Kelly  had  been  equally  ac- 
tive and  successful  during  his  martial  progress,  iu  preserving  the 
lives  and  properties  of  his  Protestant  countrymen  ; yet,  be  it 
told,  to  the  disgrace  of  human  nature,  that  his  ingrate  prosecutor 
was  a person  whose  life  he  had  saved.  The  fate  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Prendergast,  a rich  and  highly  respectable  mercantile  man,  ex- 
cited great  public  sympathy  in  Wexford.  He  was  a man  of  res- 
pectable family  and  connexion.  The  pretences  for  prosecuting 
him  was,  his  having  accepted  a civil  office  under  the  Insurgents, 
although  at  the  time  he  accepted  this  office  it  would  have  been 
certain  death  to  him  to  refuse  it.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that 
the  zeal  of  his  prosecutors  was  inspired  by  the  hope  of  possessing 
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a very  ample  property  which  he  had  realized  with  an  untarnished' 
character,  but  in  which  they  were  dissappointed.  lie  was  con- 
demned by  the  notorious  Court-martial,  so  distinguished,  and 
treated  at  the  place  of  execution  with  the  same  barbarous  forma- 
lities which  Messrs.  Grogan  and  Harvey  had  experienced,  leaving 
a large  and  amiable  family,  and  a circle  of  surrounding  friends,  to 
lament  the  best  of  parents  and  kindest  of  men. 

But  of  all  the  atrocious  violations  of  justice,  which  were  then 
enacted  in  Wexford,  the  deliberate  infraction  of  a solemn  treaty, 
in  which  Mr.  Esmonde  Kyan  had  been  included,  was  the  most  so. 
This  gentleman  who  ranked  far  above  the  plebeian  aristocracy  of 
the  County  Wexford,  in  family  and  respectability,  was  influenced 
by  motives  of  humanity  alone,  to  accept  the  command  of  an  Insur- 
gent corps,  as  he  saw  that  the  people  had  no  alternative  but  to 
measure  swords  in  a field  of  battle  with  their  cruel  persecutors, 
or  wait  to  be  butchered  by  them  in  their  humble  dwellings.  He 
was  courageous  to  desperation,  and,  at  the  battle  of  Arklow,  re- 
ceived a gun-shot  wound  jn  his  shoulder,  while  leading  his  pike- 
men,  to  an  attack  on  the  British  Artillery.  The  loss  of  the  battle, 
it  is  said,  was  mainly  attributable  to  Mr.  Kyan’s  personal  disaster, 
which  obliged  him  to  repair  for  Surgical  aid  to  Wexford. 

In  attempting  to  do  justice  to  his  character  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  merits  of  many  other  of  the  Leaders  on  that  is  at 
all  questioned.  The  battle  was  too  well  contested  both  by  men 
and  Leaders  to  admit  of  any  such  doubt,  and  most  likely  would  be 
carried,  and  the  road  to  the  capital  thrown  completely  open  but  for 
the  failure  of  ammunition  on  the  people’s  part.  Mr.  Kyan’s  friends 
procured  him  a lodging  in  the  suburbs  of  Wexford  where  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed,  scarcely  hoping  to  recover,  when,  on  the  me- 
morable twentieth  of  June,  a person  rushed  into  his  lodgings  and 
cried  out  (t  that  the  mob  was  going  to  murder  all  the  Protestant 
prisoners.”  Such  a horrible  communication  operated  on  his  kind 
nature  like  an  electric  shock  ; he  started  from  his  sick-bed,  flung 
his  garments  loosely  on  his  person,  and  ran,  or  rather  tottered,  to 
the  fatal  bridge,  where  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Corrin, 
(who  was  a long  time  on  his  knees  with  uplifted  hands  praying  for 
mercy  for  the  prisoners,)  he  saved  the  lives  of  several  who  had 
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boon  marked  out  for  slaughter  by  a gang  of  (he  very  lowest  despe- 
radoes. Captain  Milward,  of  the  Wexford  Militia,  and  a Mr. 
King,  were  in  the  fangs  of  the  rabble,  who  were  about  to  immolate 
them,  when  Esmoude  Kyau,  with  that  peculiar  intrepidity  of  mind 
which  defies  every  danger,  reseued  them  from  their  impending 
fate  and  had  them  conveyed  to  a place  of  safety.  In  the  treaty  of 
peace  which  was  concluded  between  Generals  Fitzgerald  and  Ayl- 
mer, and  General  Dundas,  in  the  County  of  Kildare,  Esmonde 
Kyan’s  personal  safety  and  permission  to  emigrate  was  guaranteed 
by  the  British  General. 

Relying  on  the  faith  of  this  treaty,  he  was  proceeding  to  his 
home  in  the  County  of  Wexford,  when  he  was  arrested,  brought  lo 
trial,  convicted  of  being  a Rebel  Officer,  and  ordered  for  execution 
the  day  after  bis  conviction.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  pleaded  Ge- 
neral Dundas’s  official  stipulation,  and  required  time  to  give  satis- 
factory proof  of  it.  Equally  vain  was  it  for  him  to  remind  his 
judges  that  he  had  saved  some  valuable  lives  in  Wexford.  The 
wretches  who  tried  him  would  neither  grant  him  time  for  an  offi- 
cial disclosure  of  what  he  stated,  the  truth  of  which  was  already 
well  known  to  them,  nor  would  they  acknowledge  that  his  huma- 
nity merited  the  slightest  recompense.  The  present  generation  of 
English  and  Irish  Protestants  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  distrust 
with  which  the  Irish  Catholics  have  hitherto  regarded  the  pro- 
mises of  British  Ministers  and  their  Irish  faction,  whether  Wing 
or  Tory,  when  they  shall  ruminate  on  the  cruel  and  unmerited 
punishment  inflicted  on  Esmonde  Kyan. 

I may  be  excused  for  adverting  to  my  own  particular  case,  in 
illustration  of  the  general  system  of  tyranny  which  was  then  es- 
tablished in  Ireland.  That  “ there  is  no  wrong  without  a reme- 
dy,” is  a truism  which  has  been  confined  in  this  country  time 
immemorial,  to  that  class  for  which  the  lav/s  seem  to  have  been 
made,  into  whose  hands  the  power  of  governing  the  country  had 
been  surrendered,  for  which  the  grass  grew  and  the  husbandman 
toiled,  and  who  could  never  endure  to  hear  the  maxim  inculcated, 
that  a government  is  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  the 
people  for  the  benefit  of  a government.  The  had  habits  engen- 
dered by  long  and  successful  misrule  in  Ireland,  were  not  suscep- 
tible of  instantaneous  eradication,  by  the  gradual  introduction  of 


just  laws,  and  hence  it  was  that  an  Eastern  Bashaw  never  exercised 
tn ore  ruthless  and  despotic  sway  in  ins  Pachalic  than  did  many 
of  the  County  Wexford  Magistrates,  in  their  respective  districts, 
previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Insurrection.  I was  not  an 
United  Irishman,  as  I have  before  stated,  and  I am  sure  I should 
not  have  exposed  my  life  in  the  field,  and  my  property,  and  my 
family,  to  that  ruin,  perhaps,  under  circumstances  the  most  favour- 
ble  that  could  betide  the  popular  cause  might  have  overtaken  all, 
were  it  not  that  1 beheld  my  country  in  chains  and  bleeding  at 
every  pore  under  the  whip  of  the  executioner  and  the  bayonet  of 
the  mercenary.  The  best,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  patriotic 
of  her  citizens  either  transported,  or  obliged  to  fly  from  the  coun- 
try of  their  fathers,  to  wander  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Laurence* 
and  Mississipi,  or  to  wear  the  degrading  slave  cap  and  the  costume 
of  the  felon  in  New  South  Wales — the  functions  of  the  Civil  Ma- 
gistrate superseded  by  those  of  the  drill-sergeant,  and  the  tribu- 
nals of  justice  desecrated  by  drunkards,  profligates,  and  horse- 
jbckies. 

To  the  copies  of  the  different  original  papers,  which  appear  in 
my  Narrative,  I refer  with  honest  pride,  as  incontrovertible  proofs 
that  I am  incapable  of  deliberately  injuring  a human  being,  and 
that  my  affection  for  my  Protestant  countrymen  lias  ever  been  as 
sincere  as  it  was  ardent.  The  testimonials  which  were  volunteered 
or  other  evidence  given  by  those  exalted  military  characters.  Ge- 
neral Grose  and  Colonel  Sir  James  Foulis,  and  by  Peter  Burrowes, 
Esq.,  were  equally  honorable  to  the  givers  and  the  receiver,  and 
will,  I trust,  convince  every  reader  of  my  Narrative,  that  the  man 
does  not  breathe  who  more  religiously  abhors  bigotry,  tyranny, 
cruelty  and  injustice  than  I do. 

1 have  now  to  direct  the  reader’s  attention  to  a comparative 
statement  of  the  outrages  respectively  perpetrated  by  the  Magis- 
trates, Military,  Yeomanry,  and  Insurgents  in  the  Comity  of  Wex- 
ford, in  the  year  1798.  Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  remote 
from  my  intention  than  to  exhibit  this  melancholy  list  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviving  almost  defunct  prejudices,  but  it  is  especially  due 
to  the  character  of  a people  which  has  been  so  grossly  misrepre- 
sented by  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  and  others,  to  satisfy  dispassion- 
ate Irishmen  and  Englishmen,  that  the  deputies  of  the  Irish  Go- 
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v eminent  in  1798,  civil  as  well  as  military,  were  capable  of  delibe- 
rately exciting  a civil  war,  with  a view  of  realizing  the  most  vicious 
and  cruel  projects,  and  eminently  qualified  to  transcend,  in  super- 
lative wickedness,  the  very  lowest  and  most  brutal  of  the  Irish 
rabble.  1 think  I shall  obtain  credit  with  my  countrymen  for  the 
declaration  1 now  make — a declaration  founded  upon  long  and  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  Protestant  worth — that  a more  honorable  race 
of  men  never  existed  than  the  good  Protestants  of  the  County  of 
Wexford. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  I mean  to  charge  one  out- 
rage committed  in  the  county  of  Wexford  againt  Protestants  as 
such.  The  perpetrators  were  certainly  encouraged  and  hallooed 
on  by  men  of  rank  and  persons  in  official  station,  who  called  them- 
selves Protestants,  but  men  whom  I call  practical  infidels.  Their 
wretched  dupes  were  motley  aggregates  of  yeomen  and  military, 
composed  indiscriminately  of  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Dissen- 
ters. The  barbarians  that  fired  Scullabogue  barn  and  committed 
the  murders  on  Vinegar  Hill,  and  on  the  bridge  of  Wexford,  were 
of  that  common  stock  of  moral  depravity,  which  generated  those 
barbarians  that  burned  the  house  with  the  inmates  in  New  Ross 
and  the  hospital  in  Enniscorthy,  containing  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  sick  and  wounded  Insurgents  ; and  both  those  classes  of 
barbarians  have  been  long  discarded,  by  Irish  Protestants  and 
Catholics  as  excommunicates,  ipso  facto , from  the  pale  of  every 
Christian  Church  in  the  universe.  These  numerical  statements 
which  are  subjoined,  have  been,  in  some  instances,  taken  from 
the  books  of  Gordon,  Hay,  and  Alexander,  but  those  accounts 
which  are  marked  “ private  memoranda”  were  obtained  from  the 
traditional  details  of  the  surviving  children  and  relations  of  those 
who  had  been  murdered. 

Statement  of  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  magistracy,  yeoman- 
ry, and  King’s  troops,  in  the  County  Wexford,  in  the  year 
1798  ; — 

Page  G4.  Driscol,  a hermit,  from  Camolin  wood,  flogged  and 

half-hanged  three  times  by  Tottenham’s  Ross  Yeomen — 

Alexander,  . . . . .1 

Page  G5.  Fitzpatrick,  a country  school-master,  flogged  by 

same — ditto,  . , . ; 
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Denis  Mc Donnell,  dropped  dead  in  a grove  near  Mr.  Gordon’s 
house,  with  fear  of  being  flogged— -Gordon,  . . 1 

Doctor  Ilealy,  a most  respectable  and  inoffensive  gentleman, 
and  physician,  flogged  almost  to  death  by  the  Ross  Yeo- 
men— Hay,  . , . .1 

Flogged  by  a Corps  of  Yeomen,  under  the  superintendance  of 
a magistrate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Enniscorthy,  as  it 
appeared  on  the  trial  of  Appeals  at  Wexford,  under  the 
Insurrection  Act,  on  the  23d  May,  1798, — private  memo- 
randa, . . * . ,17 

Page  70.  Flogged  to  death  by  Hunter  Gowan’s  Yeomen,  a 
peasant,  whose  finger  was  brought  into  Gorey  by  Gowan, 
on  the  point  of  his  sword — Hay,  . . 1 

Page  70.  Burned  from  its  roots,  by  Tom  the  Devil,  of  the 
South  Qork  Militia,  the  hair  of  Mr.  Perry’s  head,  who  was 
afterwards  hanged — Hay,  • . .1 

Flogged  and  pitch-capped  iu  the  town  of  Carnew,  before  the 
Insurrection— private  merri.  . . .14 

Page  78.  Flogged  almost  to  death  by  a Corps  of  Yeomen, 
commanded  by  a magistrate,  at  Ballaghkeeue,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1798, — Hay,  . . .2 

Page  79.  Hanged  in  the  town  of  Enniscorthy,  by  the  Yeo- 
men, previous  to  the  Insurrection,  without  trial — Ilay,  2 

Shot,  by  the  Wexford  Yeomen  Cavalry,  in  cold  blood,  the 
day  they  arrested  John  Colclough, — -Hay,  . . 6 

Shot  at  Dunlaven,  by  the  Yeomanry,  without  a trial, — Hay,  34 
Page  76.  Shot,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1798,  in  the  ball-alley, 
at  Carnew,  without  any  form  of  trial, — Hay,  . 28 

Shot  by  Hawetvy  White’s  Yeomen,  on  the  27th  May,  be- 
tween Oulart  and  Gorey,  men  and  boys,— Hay,  . 22 

Page  135.  Shot,  in  Gorey,  by  the  Tinnehely  and  Wingfield 
Yeomanry,  and  without  trial,  11  farmers,  who  had  been 
taken  out  of  their  beds  within  a mile  and  half  of  the  town, 
—Hay,  . . . . .11 

Page  150.  Shot,  by  the  Military,  at  New’  Ross,  General 
Harvey’s  Aide-de- Camp,  Mr.  Matt.  Furlong, — private  in.  1 
Hanged  in  Enniscorthy,  a drummer  of  the  North  Cork  M<- 
litia,  for  refusing  to  beat  his  drum  to  the  tune  of  the  Row 
Water, — Hay,  „ . , . I 
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Page  153.  Burned  by  the  Military,  at  New  Ross,  wounded 
men  w:,  had  taken  refuge  there  during  the  battle, — H v.  ?* 
Page  158.  Shot  by  the  Yeomen  of  Gorev,  in  his  own  gar- 
den. Mr.  Kenny,  of  Ballvcanew, — Har,  . . 1 

Shot  by  Ogle's  Blues,  at  Mavglass,  in  running:  awav  from 
Wexford — Hay,  . . f .2 

Shot  by  the  Military  and  Yeomen  at  same  place,  seven  men 
and  four  women,— Hay,  . . .11 

Page  165.  Shot  near  Scarawaish,  an  idiot  Dephew  to  the  Pa- 
rish Priest, — Kay,  . . . 1 

Shot  by  the  Newtownbarry  Yeomen,  in  that  town,  after  the 
retreat  from  Vinegar-hill,  and  left  in  the  streets  to  be  torn 
by  pigs. — Hay,  - - - 9 

Violated  and  murdered,  near  Ballaghkeene,  by  the  Homperch 
Dragoons,  after  the  retreat  from  Vinegar  Hill,  7 young 
women, — private  mem.  . . .7 

Bayonetted  in  Enniscorthy,  after  the  defeat  at  Vinegar  Hill, 

in.  15 

Murdered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Limerick  Hill,  by  the  ar- 

, — iem.  . 13 

Burned  in  the  lusorgect  Hospital,  at  Enniscorthy,  by  the 
military  and  yeomen,  after  the  defeat  at  Vinegar  Hill, 
private  mem.  . . . .76 

Shot  by  the  yeomen  infantry  and  cavalry,  in  cold  blood,  in 
the  retreat  from  Kiilthomas  Hill, — private  mem.  . 42 

Murdered  on  the  road  between  Vinegar  Hill  and  Gorev,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Insurgents,  by  the  yeomanry,  sixteen 
men,  nine  women,  six  children — private  mem.  31 

Murdered  in  the  Hospital  of  Wexford,  by  the  yeomen  and 
military,  after  General  Lake  entered  the  towD,  sick  and 
wounded  men, — private  mem.  . . .57 

Shot  bv  the  yeomanry  in  the  village  of  Acghrim,  nine  men 

. — . 1 2 

Shot  at  Money  bore,  at  Mr.  Cioney’s  house,  a very  old  sports- 
man, who  came  from  the  conntv  Carlow,  to  inquire  for 

■ ; — ; ri- 

vate  mem.  ..... 

Shot  at  same  place,  an  aged  and  most  innocent  and  inoffen- 
;ve  man  with  a large  family,  Richard  Muilett,  and  while 
struggling  for  death,  a pike  thrust  through  his  cose  into 
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his  head,  by  which  he  died  in  the  most  excruciating  tor- 
lure, — private  mem.  . . . .1 

Shot  by  the  King’s  County  Militia  and  some  yeomanry,  near 
Carrigrew,  disarmed  Insurgents — private  mem.  . 28 

Slmt:  by  the  Military,  near  Killoughrim  Woods,  industrious, 
inoffensive  farmers,  entirely  unconnected  with  the  persons 
concealed  in  those  Woods — private  mem.  . . SS 

Murdered  by  the  supplementary  yeomen,  alias  the  black  mob, 
between  Gorey  and  Arklow,  seventeen  men,  and  five  wo- 
men— private  mem.  ....  22 

Men,  women  and  children,  . . 720 

Murdered  at  Kilcornney,  by  Sir  C.  Asgili’s  troops, at  least,  140 

800 

The  foregoing  are  the  numbers  only  of  those  victims  of  Military 
outrage  in  cold  blood,  of  which  a v<  ry  imperfect  account  has  been 
kept  by  some  of  the  surviving  relatives  of  the  sufferers  ; but  if  X 
Avere  to  set  down  the  whole  number  of  those  who  are  reported  to 
have  innocently  fallen  by  the  muskets  and  bayonets  of  a cruel  and 
licentious  military  and  yeomanry,  it  would  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  what  1 have  stated.  The  burning  of  New  Ross  sub- 
urbs, with  its  inhabitants  enclosed  in  their  cottages,  although 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Hay,  Ido  not  calculate ; I now  present  the 
reader  with  a detail  of  all  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  Insur- 
gents in  cold  blood,  which  I could  collect.  No  doubt  individuals 
may  have  unfortunately  fallen  in  some  quarters,  an  account  of 
which  I have  not  been  able  to  discover.  I certainly  should  not 
conceal  or  suppress  such  an  account  on  one  side  no  more  than  I 
would  on  the  other.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  how  much  the 
people  were  wronged  by  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  ; he  returned  the 
names  of  many  individuals  murdered  in  cold  blood  during  the  In- 
surrection, who  lived  for  many  years  after,  nay,  some  of  whom 
are,  I believe,  living  to  this  clay.  And  he  unblushingly  returned 
a great  number  killed  in  battle  as  having  been  murdered  in  cold 
blood  ; but  he  was  in  a hurry  to  bring  his  commodities  to  mar- 
ker, and  while  the  appetite  of  the  prejudiced  and  credulous  was 
ripe,  he  calculated  they  would  voraciously  swallow  garbage  and 
all.  IJis  calumnies,  no  doubt,  made  a most  pernicious  impres- 
sion on  such  minds  ; but  the  withdrawal  of  the  name  of  the  manly 
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and  hnmane  Lord  Cornwallis,  from  bis  book  of  fables,  induced 
people  to  inquire  more  minutely  into  facts  ; and  a little  time 
brought  such  discredit  on  his  labours,  that  his  voluminous  pages 
were  allowed  either  to  lye  unheeded  among  heavy  and  exploded 
lumber,  or  consigned  to  the  use  of  the  snuff-shop  or  the  grocer. 


Murdered  by  the  Insurgents  in  Wexford,  immediately  after 
their  entry,  Mr.  John  Boyd — Hay.  . 1 

Mr.  Turner,  do.  . . 1 

Two  Murphys’,  Catholics,  do.  . 2 

George  Sparrow,  . do.  . . 1 

Ensign  Harman,  on  returning  from  General  Moore, — do.  1 

On  the  bridge  of  Wexford,  20th  June, — do.  . 30 

In  the  parish  of  Davidstown,  during  the  Insurrection, 

private  mem.  ....  5 

Of  the  Wexford  Militia,  on  the  ridge  of  Mountains,  near 

Castlecomer,  private  mem,  . . 7 

On  Vinegar-hill — Hay,  . . 84 

In  Enuiscorthy  on  the  day  of  the  first  battle,  when  the  In- 
surgents discovered  the  drummer  hanging  in  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Handcock’s  Lodgings, — Hay,  . 14 

Shot  by  the  Insurgents,  near  Carnew,  a black  trumpeter, 

belonging  to  the  Ancient  Britons — Hay,  . 1 


Mr.  Hay  states  that  there  were  but  eighty  persons  suffered 
death  at  Scullabogue.  Sir  R.  Musgrave  mentions,  if 
my  memory  does  not  err,  184.  I have  reason  to  say, 
that  between  those  that  were  shot  and  those  burned  in  the 
barn,  the  number  was  about  100,  of  which  1G  it  is  said 
were  Catholics.  . . . 100 


A list  of  Roman  Catholic  Chapels  burned  by  the  Military  and 
Yeomanry,  in  the  County  of  Wexford,  in  the  years  1708,  1700, 
1800,  and  1S01  : — 

Boolovogue,  27th  May,  1708,  . . .1 

Maylass,  30th  ditto,  . . • 1 

Ramsgrange,  10th  June,  « * • * 1 


Drumgoold,  ‘21st  ditto,  „ . * .1 

Bally murrin,  ditto,  . . . .1 

Gorey,  24th  August,  . . . . 1 

Anacurragh,  2d  September,  . . • 1 

Crane,  17  th  ditto,  . . <.  .1 

Rock,  12th  October,  . . . .1 

Ballyduff,  19th  ditto,  . . . .1 

Riverchapel,  ditto,  . . . . 1 

Monaseed,  25th  ditto,  . . . ,1 

Clologue,  26th  ditto,  . . • .1 

Killeveny,  11th  November,  . . • 1 

Ferns,  1 8th  ditto,  . . . .1 

Oulard,  28th  ditto,  . . . .1 

Castletown,  ditto,  . . . • 1 

Ballygarret,  15th  January,  1799,  . . • 1 

Ballynamoneybegg,  18th  ditto,  . . .1 

Askamore,  24th  February , . . ,1 

Murrintovvn,  24th  April,  , . . ,1 

Monamoling,  3d  May,  . . . • 1 

Kilrush,  15th  ditto,  . . . • i 

Marshalstown,  9th  J une,  . , . .1 

Monfin,  10th  ditto,  . . . . 1 

Crossabeg,  24th  ditto,  . . . .1 

Kilenurin,  29th  June,  . , . • 1 

Monagier,  1st  J uly,  . . . .1 

Kiltayley,  10th  October,  . . • 1 

Glanbryan,  13th  March,  1800,  . . .1 

Kaim,  ditto,  . . . . 1 

Ballymakesy,  « . . . 1 

Courtnacuddy,  12th  August,  1801,  . .1 

Davidstown  set  fire  to  but  saved.  — 

Burned  thirty-three  Roman  Catholic  Chapels.  33 

One  Church,  Old  Ross,  burned  in  consequence  of  the  murder 
of  an  unarmed  and  inoffensive  Catholic  by  the  Ross  Yeomen. 


For  the  same  reasons  that  I have  rejected  those  verbal  details  of 
the  peasantry,  the  correctness  of  which  1 had  any  reason  to  doubt, 
1 have  also  rejected  the  exaggerated  statements  of  Sir  Richard 
Musgrave  and  his  imitators.  Enough  has  been  adduced  to  prove 
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that  the  Insurgents  were  outdone  by  many  decrees  in  barbarity* 
by  those  who  should  have  set  them  an  example  of  moderation  and 
humanity. 

How  disgusting  must  it  uot  he  to  every  humane  and  religious 
mind  to  perceive,  in  those  shocking  details,  the  higher  classes,  in- 
cluding Military  and  Yeomanry  Officers,  emulating  the  ignorant 
and  depraved  in  their  career  of  desolation.  The  Homperch  Hus- 
sars, a regiment  of  German  mercenaries,  employed  at  that  period 
by  the  British  Minister  to  decimate  the  Irish  subjects  of  George 
the  Third  in  the  County  Wexford,  displayed  the  genuine  charac- 
teristics of  hireling  butchers.  Their  conduct  here  should  serve  as 
a warning  to  the  people  of  England  how  they  ever  again  suffer 
the  harnessed  slaves  of  a petty  German  Despot  to  pollute  the  Bri- 
tish soil.  At  the  same  time  that  I feel  bound  to  reprobate  that 
cruelty  and  the  consequent  effusion  of  blood,  which  marked  the 
progress  of  the  military  in  genera],  I must  render  justice  to  the 
English  Guards,  officers  and  privates,  particularly  the  Cold- 
stream regiment,  whose  conduct  formed  a most  striking  contrast 
with  that  of  the  Irish  Militia  and  yeomanry.  They  performed 
their  duties  with  the  correctness  of  soldiers  and  the  humanity  of 
Christians,  and  the  following  description  of  an  interview  between 
one  of  those  brave  men,  and  an  Irish  magistrate,  as  given  by  Mr, 
Alexander  in  his  book,  page  106,  will  convince  the  Irish  reader 
that  he  ought  to  prefer,  as  conservators  of  the  peace  in  Ireland, 
such  men  as  the  British  Guards,  to  a brutal  and  fanatical  gensdar- 
merie,  the  chief  merit  of  which,  with  its  patrons,  is  a deep 
rooted  aversion  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  “ Corporal 
Morgan,  of  the  First  regiment  of  Guards,  observing  a country 
protected  rebel,  w hose  house  was  burned  for  his  crime,  dropped 
down  at  the  word  of  command  upon  his  knees  to  the  gentleman 
w ho  had  burned  his  house,  ran  hastily  to  the  fellow  and  lifted  him 
off  his  knees,  exclaiming,  “ get  up  you  mean-spirited  boor,  and 
do  not  prostrate  yourself  to  any  being  but  your  God  ; surely  you 
do  not  mistake  this  man  for  that  being  ?”  “Sir,”  replied  the  gen- 
tleman, “ he  shall  go  on  his  knees  to  me  as  he  ought.’’  “ No  Sir,” 
rejoined  the  corporal,  “ he  shall  not,  at  least  in  my  presence,  and 
while  I have  the  honour  of  being  in  the  King’s  Guards  ; we  give 
the  K;ng  but  one  knee,  and  that  the  left,  reserving  the  right 
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knee,  as  well  as  the  honour  of  both.,  for  God,  and  I tell  you  to 
your  fiery  phiz  (whether  you  believe  me  or  not)  that  you  are  nei- 
ther a God  nor  a King,  nor  shall  you  receive  the  honour  due  to 
either.”  This  was  a young  man  of  good  education,  and  in  the 
same  class  with  me  at  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley’s  academy,  at 
King’s  Road,  near  Bristol.  Be  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  Me- 
thodist preacher. 

The  conduct  of  the  present  Earl  of  Courtown,  then  a young 
officer  in  the  guards  then  quartered  at  New  Ross,  immediately  after 
the  Insurrection  ceased,  was  most  exemplary.  He  repressed  the 
violence  and  moderated  the  criminal  zeal  of  many  bigots  whose 
reprehensible  activity  had  contributed  much  to  exasperate  the 
peasantry,  and  prevent  their  seeking  Government  Protections, 
until  they  were  encouraged  to  apply  for  them  by  the  active  bene- 
volence of  the  young  commander. 

An  alarming  sensation  was  excited  about  the  same  time  amongst 
the  loyalists  in  Enniscorthy  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  conse- 
quence of  instructions  which  were  issued  by  the  young  Lord  Ty- 
rone, late  Marquis  of  Waterford.  He  commanded  the  Waterford 
Militia  there,  and  in  his  capacity  of  Colonel  of  the  Regiment,  se-1 
veral  complaints  having  been  preferred  to  him  against  ind  i vidua 
loyalists,  for  acts  of  outrage,  plunder,  and  deliberate  homicide  ; 
he  offered  a reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  delinquents,  and 
instructed  his  officers  and  men  to  use  all  possible  diligence  for  the 
discovery  of  those  privileged  outlaws.  The  terror  inspired  by 
this  salutary  proceeding  of  Lord  Tyrone,  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact,  that  one  of  the  chief  transgressors,  though  a man  assuming 
high  power,  either  fled  the  neighbourhood  or  concealed  himself  in 
one  of  those  private  haunts  which  were  inaccessible  to  all  hut  his 
own  particular  friends,  until  the  firmness  and  vigour  of  the  princi- 
pal officers  commanding  in  districts,  had  awed  the  magisterial 
and  other  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  into  a cessation  of  their 
wonted  outrages,  when  culprits  were  allowed  to  creep  out  of  their 
hiding  places,  first  guaranteeing  their  future  good  behaviour. 
Great  censure  has  been  thrown  by  the  hired  calumniators  on  ‘ihe 
characters  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  generally,  on  faccount  of  the 
part  taken  by  a few.  1 never  approved  of  seeing  a Clergyman  in 
arms,  but  it  is  well  known,  those  few  acted  from  the  natural  im- 
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pulse  of. self-preservation,  and  were  not  promoters  of  the  Insurrec- 
tion. The  Rev.  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Castlebridge,  a most  kind  and  in- 
offensive man,  was  taken  up  and  convicted  under  the  diabolical 
Insurrection  act,  a short  time  before  the  Insurrection  commenced, 

on  very  extraordinary,  and  as  it  is  said,  discreditable  evidence, 
and  sent  like  a felon  to  New  South  Wales. 

The  Rev.  John  Murphy’s  Chapel  and  Dwelling-house  were  con- 
sumed, when  no  earthly  charge  could  be  adduced  against  him. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Redmond,  whose  exertions  were  most  exemplary 
in  checking  the  violence  of  the  people  around  him,  and  who  ven- 
tured his  life  for  the  protection  of  the  house  and  property  of  Lord 
Mount  Norris,  was  himself  accused  of  being  one  of  the  plunderers, 
was  taken  and  executed  with  as  little  cermony  as  the  savages  of 
Owyhee  generally  shew  to  their  victims.  The  remains  of  the  Rev. 
Michael  Murphy,  who,  with  those  examples  before  him,  sought 
safety  in  the  Camp  with  his  countrymen,  were  treated  at  Arklow, 
(as  it  is  confidently  affirmed,)  in  such  a manner  as  should  be  ex- 
pected only  from  Cannibals. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Roache,  as  before  related,  who  went  into  Wex- 
ford alone  unarmed,  and  to  seek  for  protection,  was  treated  with 
the  greatest  barbarity ; yet  I can  challenge  the  traducers  and  per- 
secutors of  Catholic  priests  and  respectable  laymen*  to  justly  charge 
them  with  cruelty  during  their  short  lived  power.  Under  such 
cruel  and  trying  circumstances  could  Catholic  Clergymen  be  ex- 
pected to  divest  themselves  of  their  nature,  and  tamely  place  their 
heads  on  the  block  for  merciless  executioners  ? If  such  a cruel 
system  of  persecution  should  ever  take  place  in  this  country  again, 
which  God  in  his  mercy  avert,  although  the  loyalty  of  the  Clergy 
is  indubitable,  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  judge  what  course  a 
considerable  portion  of  that  body  might  be  impelled,  by  the  first 
law  of  nature,  to  adopt  ; but  if  cruel  and  inevitable  necessity  un- 
fortunately drove  them  to  the  field,  the  contest  would  be  short  and 
decisive.  Infatuated  must  the  Governors  then  be  that  will  ever 
attempt  to  persecute  the  best  guardians  of  the  morals  and  peace 
of  the  country  ; and  they  should  also  recollect  that  the  Catholic 
Clergy  need  not  now,  a*  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  deem  it 
necessary  to  devote  themselves  to  martyrdom,  to  establish  the 
great  truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  wiser,  therefore,  not 


to  drive  them  to  desperation.  Not  like  laymen,  it  is  not  only  their 
relatives  that  avenge  injuries  inflicted  on  Catholic  Clergymen,  the 
whole  Catholic  community  feel  insulted  by  any  outrage  committed 
on  men,  who,  in  the  hour  of  affliction  and  misery,  console  and  re- 
lieve them,  not  only  affording  them  the  comforts  of  religion,  but 
dividing  with  the  poor  their  scanty  means,  to  assist  in  either  rais- 
ing them  from  the  bed  of  sickness,  or  enabling  their  poor  families 
to  consign  them  to  their  tombs,  with  that  decency  which  the  poor 
Irishman  considers  one  of  the  first  of  duties. 


I trust  it  will  be  admitted  by  my  readers  that  throughout  the 
entire  of  my  Narrative  I have  evinced  a proper  caution  not  to 
state  any  matter  of  serious  import  on  mere  hearsay  or  slight  evi- 
dence— that  I have  supported  my  statements  either  with  regard  to 
my  own  conduct,  or  that  of  my  persecutors,  or  the  persecutors  of 
my  country,  by  incontestible  evidence  and  well-authenticated  do- 
cuments. I am  now  about  to  close  my  Narrative,  and  commenta- 
ries on  it  in  the  way  of  conclusion,  by  the  introduction  of  two 
public  documents  which  I deem  of  great  historical  importance,  and 
which  I conceive  fully  bears  me  out  in  my  general  assertions  with 
regard  to  the  early  and  systematic  persecution  carried  on  by  the 
Ascendancy  faction  and  their  retainers  against  the  Catholic  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  unbridled  licentiousness  of  the  army 
for  some  time  previous  to  the  Insurrection  of  ’98.  One  of  those 
documents  is  the  address  of  the  Earl  of  Gosford,  governor  of  the 
County  of  Armagh,  delivered  to  a numerous  meeting  of  the  ma- 
gistrates of  that  county,  convened  by  him  so  early  as  the  year 
’95.  The  other  is  the  address  of  the  brave,  the  humane,  and  the 
patriotic  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  then  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  Forces  in  Irelaud,  published  in  the  Spring  of  1798.  A 11  per- 
sons not  well  acquainted  with  the  melancholy  state  of  Ireland  at 
that  period,  who  read  those  documents  will  naturally  inquire  why 
they  had  not  their  proper  influence  in  stemming  the  torrent  of 
persecution  then  raging  throughout  this  ill-fated  country.  And 
it  becomes  my  duty  to  follow  up  the  insertion  of  those  valuable  re- 
cords of  barbarous  times,  by  a commentary  on  what  the  extraor- 
dinary events  in  subsequent  years  naturally  lead  me  to  assign  as 
the  motives  for  th.e  passive  acquiescence  of  the  ruling  powers,  for 
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some  years  in  a system  of  anarchy,  in  place  of  law,  and  the  'final 
results  of  that  system,  which  reduced  Ireland  from  a Nation  to  a 
province,  a true  sense  of  which  her  people  only  just  now  dare  ex- 
press, and  which  expression  is  likely  to  be  supported  by  an  in- 
vincible determination  to  restore  the  country  again  to  its  proper 
and  natural  level  as  a nation  : . 

PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS. 

At  a numerous  meeting  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  Omnty  of 
Armagh,  convened  on  the  28th  of  December,  1795,  at  the  spe- 
cial instance *of  the  Earl  of  Gosford,  Governor.  His  Lordship 
having  taken  the  Chair,  opened  the  business  of  the  meeting  by 
the  following  address  .* — 

Gentlemen — Having  reejuested  your  attendance  here  this  day,  , 
it  becomes  my  duty  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  1 thought  it 
advisable  to  propose  this  meeting,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sub- 
mit  to  your  consideration  a plan  which  occurs  to  me  as  most  like- 
ly to  check  the  enormities  that  have  already  brought  disgrace  up- 
on Ibis  country,  and  may  soon  reduce  it  into  deep  distress. 

It  is  no  secret  that  a persecution  accompanied  with  aH  the  cir- 
cumstances of  ferocious  cruelty,  which  have  in  all  ages  distin- 
guished that  dreadful  calamity  is  now  raging  in  this  country . — 
Neither  age  nor  sex,  nor  even  acknowledged  innocence  as  to  any 
guilt  in  the  late  disturbances  is  sufficient  to  excite  mercy,  much 
less  to  afford  protection. 

The  only  crime  which  the  wretched  objects  of  t bis  ruthless  per- 
secution are  charged  with,  is  a crime  indeed  of  easy  proof  ; it  is, 
simply,  a profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  or  an  intimate 
connexion  with  a person  professing  this  faith.  A lawless  banditti 
have  constituted  themselves  judges  of  this  new  species  of  delin- 
quincy,  and  the  sentence  they  have  denounced  is  equally  concise 
and  terrible;  it  is  nothing  less  than  a confiscation  of  all  property, 
and  an  immediate  banishment. 

it  would  be  extremely  painful  and  surely  unnecessary  to  detail 
the  horrors  that  attend  the  execution  of  so  rude  and  tremendous  a 
proscription — a proscription  that  certainly  exceeds  in  the  compa- 
rative number  of  those  it  consigns  to  ruin  and  misery,  every  ex- 


ample  that  antient  or  modern  history  can  supply  : lor  where  have 
we  heard,  or  in  what  story  of  human  cruelties  have  we  read  of  more 
titan  half  tire  inhabitants  of  a populous  county  deprived  atone  blow 
of  the  means  as  well  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  driven  in, 
the  midst  of  an  inclement  season,  to  seek  shelter  for  themselves 
and  their  helpless  families  where  chance  may  guide  them  ? 

This  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  the  horrid  scenes  now  acting 
in  this  county — yet  surely  it  is  sufficient  to  awaken  sentiments 
of  indignation  and  compassion  in  the  coldest  bosoms.  These  hor- 
rors are  now  acting  with  impunity.  The  spirit  of  impartial  jus- 
tice {without  which  law  is  nothing  better  than  an  instrument  of 
tyranny,)  has  for  a time  disappeared  in  this  county,  and  the  su- 
pineness of  the  magistracy  of  Armagh  is  become  a -common  topic 
of  conversation  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  said  in  re- 
ply, the  Catholics  are  dangerous.  They  may  be  so.  They  may 
he  dangerous  from  their  numbers,  and  still  more  dangerous  from 
the  unbounded  views  they  have  been  encouraged  to  entertain ; 
but  1 will  venture  to  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
these  proceedings  are  not  more  contrary  to  humanity  than  tltey  arc 
to  sound  policy. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  no  civil  magistrate  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent with  the  military  detachment  on  the  night  of  the  21st  instant, 
hut  1 trust  the  suddenness  of  the  occasion,  the  unexpected,  and 
instantaneous  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  delinquents  will  he  uni- 
versally admitted  as  a full  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  the  officer 
and  the  party  acting  under  his  command. 

Gentlemen — I have  the  honour  to  hold  a situation  in  this  county 
which  calls  upon  me  to  deliver  my  sentiments,  and  I do  it  without 
fear  and  without  disguise.  I am  as  true  a Protestant  as  any  gen- 
lcman  in  this  room.  1 inherit  a property  which  my  family  deriv- 
ed under  a Protestant  title,  and  with  the  blessing  of  God,  1 will 
maintain  that  title  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  I will  never  con- 
sent to  make  a sacrifice  of  Protestant  Ascendancy  to  Catholic 
Claims,  with  whatever  menace  they  may  be  urged,  or  however 
speciously  or  invidiously  supported.  Conscious  of  my  sincerity 
in  this  public  declaration,  which  1 do  not  make  unadvisedly,  hut 
as  the  result  of  mature  deliberation,  l defy  the  paltry  insinuations 
that  malice  or  party  spirit  may  suggest. 
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I know  my  own  heart,  and  I should  despise  myself  if  under  any 
intimidation  I could  close  my  eyes  against  such  scenes  as  present 
themselves  on  every  side,  or  my  ears  against  the  complaints  of  a 
persecuted  people. 

I should  be  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  injustice  to  the  feelings 
of  gentlemen  here  present,  were  I to  say  more  on  this  sub- 
ject. I h^ve  now  acquitted  myself  to  my  conscience  and  my  coun- 
try, and  take  the  liberty  of  proposing  the  following  resolutions  : — 

1.  That  it  appears  to  this  meeting  that  the  County  of  Armagh 
is  at  this  moment  in  a state  of  uncommon  disorder  ; that  the  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants  are  grievously  oppressed  by  lawless  persons 
unknown,  who  attack  and  plunder  their  houses  by  night,  and 
threaten  them  with  instant  destruction,  unless  they  immediately 
abandon  their  lands  and  habitations. 

2d.  That  a Committee  of  Magistrates  be  appointed  to  sit  on 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  in  the  Chapter- room,  in  the  town  of 
Armagh,  to  receive  information  against  all  persons  of  whatever 
description,  w ho  disturb  the  peace  of  this  county. 

3d.  That  the  instruction  of  the  whole  body  of  magistrates  to 
their  Committee  shall  be  to  use  every  legal  means  within  their 
power  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  persecution  now  carrying  on  by 
an  ungovernable  mob,  against  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  this 
county. 

4th.  That  said  Committee  or  any  three  of  them  be  empowered 
to  expend  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  for  information  or  secret  ser- 
vice out  of  the  funds  subscribed  by  the  gentlemen  of  this  county. 

5th.  That  a meeting  of  the  whole  body  of  the  magistracy  he 
held  every  second  Monday  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Charles  M ‘Rey- 
nolds, in  the  town  of  Armagh,  to  hear  the  reports  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  to  give  such  further  instructions  as  the  exigency  of  the 

case  may  require. 

Glh.  That  offenders  of  every  description  in  the  present  disturb- 
ances shall  be  prosecuted  out  of  the  fund  subscribed  by  the  gentle- 
men of  this  county. — [From  the  Dublin  Journal,  of  January , 
5 th,  179G,  and.  copied  in  all  the  Irish  papers.] 
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ADJUTANT. GENERAL’S  OFFICE, 

Dublin , 26th,  Feb.  179$. 

GENERAL  ORDERS . 


The  very  disgraceful  frequency  of  Courts-martial,  and  the  ma- 
ny complaints  of  irregularities  in  the  conduct  of  the  troops  in  this 
kingdom,  having  too  unfortunately  proved  the  army  to  be  in 
a state  of  licentiousness,  which  must  render  it  formidable 
to  every  one  but  the  enemy,  the  Commander-in-Chief  thinks 
it  necessary  to  demand  from  all  Generals  commanding  districts 
and  brigades,  as  well  as  Commanding  Officers  of  Regiments, 
that  they  exert  themselves,  and  compel  from  all  officers  under  their 
command,  the  strictest  and  most  unremitting  attention  to  the  dis- 
cipline, good  order  and  conduct  of  their  men,  such  as  may  restore 
the  high  and  distinguished  reputation  the  British  troops  have  been 
accustomed  to  enjoy  in  every  part  of  the  world.  It  becomes  neces- 
sary to  recur  and  most  pointedly  to  attend  to  the  standing  orders  of 
the  kingdom,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  direct  military  assis- 
tance to  be  given  at  the  requisition  of  the  civil  magistrate,  positive- 
ly forbid  the  troops  to  act  ( but  in  case  of  attack, ) without  his 
presence  and  authority  ; and  the  most  clear  and  precise  orders 
are  to  be  given  to  the  officer  commanding  the  party  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  utmost  prudence  and  precaution  are  also  to  be  used  in 
granting  parties  to  Revenue  Officers,  both  with  respect  to  tSie 
person  requiring  such  assistance,  and  those  employed  on  the  du- 
ty ; whenever  a guard  is  mounted,  patroles  must  be  frequently 
sent  out,  to  take  up  every  soldier  who  may  be  found  out  of  his 
quarters  after  his  hours. 

A very  culpable  remissness  having  also  appeared  on  the  part  of 
officers,  respecting  the  necessary  inspection  of  barracks,  quarters, 
messes,  &c.,  as  well  as  attendance  at  roll-calls,  and  other  hours. 
Commanding  Officers  must  enforce  the  attention  of  those  under 
their  command  to  those  points,  and  the  general  regulations  for  all 
which  the  strictest  responsibility  will  be  expected  for  themselves. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  discipline  of  the  Dragoon 
Regiments  should  be  minutely  attended  to,  for  the  facilitating  of 
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which  the  Commander-in- Chief  has  dispensed  with  the  attendance 
of  Orderly  Dragoons  on  himself,  and  desires  that  they  may  not 
be  employed  by  any  General  or  Commanding  Officer,  but  on 
military  and  indispensable  business. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  CRAIG, 

Eastern  District,  Barracks,  Dublin , 


Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie’s  just  and  humane  intentions  were  at 
once  set  at  nought  by  the  Government,  and  his  vemoval  decided 
on.  Mr.  Secretary  Pelham  addressed  a letter  to  the  Officers  of 
the  army  in  Ireland,  dated  3d  March,  1798,  in  which  he  informs 
them  that  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  authorised  them  to 
employ  force  against  any  persons  assembled  in  arms,  or  not  in 
arms,  without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  civil  authority,  if  in  their 
opinion  the  peace  of  the  realm  and  the  safety  of  his  Majesty’s  sub- 
jects might  be  endangered  by  waiting  for  such  authority.  Al- 
though Lord  Cornwallis  came  to  Ireland  in  July  ’98  to  carry  the 
Union  by  every  political  device  that  could  be  well  put  in  practice, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  gave  an  immediate  check  to  the  sport- 
ive barbarity  of  the  yeomanry  huntsmen  in  their  bloody  career  of 
hunting  down  the  peasantry  of  the  country.  His  Excellency’s 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  very  remarkable  trial  of  Hugh  Wola- 
han,  a yeoman,  for  the  most  atrocious  murder  of  Thomas  Dog- 
hcrty,  furnished  one  strong  proof  of  his  love  of  even-handed  jus- 
tice. Every  aggravating  circumstance  was  clearly  proved  against 
Wolahan.  No  attempt  was  made  to  contradict  any  part  of  the  evi- 
dence, but  a justification  of  the  horrid  murder  was  set  up  as  hav- 
ing been  committed  under  an  order  of  the  Commanding  Officer — 
that  if  the  yeomen  should  meet  with  any  persons  whom  they  knew 
or  suspected  to  be  rebels,  they  needed  not  be  at  the  trouble  of 
bringing  them  in,  but  were  to  shoot  them  on  the  spot.  That  it 
was  almost  the  daily  practice  of  the  corps  to  go  out  on  scouring 
parties  and  to  act  in  this  way.  This  defence  was  confirmed  by 
one  private,  one  serjeant,  and  tyuo  Lieutenants  of  yeomanry.  Cap- 
tain Archer  swore  that  he  had  always  found  Wolahan  a clffigeut 
man  and  ready  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  Officers.  Captain  Gore 
deposed  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  corps  to  scour  the  country, 
and  that  he  verily  believed  the  yeoutea  understood  it  was  their 
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duty  to  shoot  any  rebel  they  met  with,  or  suspected  to  be  such, 
and  the  deponent  had  heard  that  such  were  the  orders  in  different 
districts.  Here  the  defence  closed,  and  the  Court  acquitted  the 
prisoner.  When  the  minutes  of  the  Court-martial,  in  the  usual  way, 
were  laid  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  his  Excellency  was  pleased 
to  disapprove  of  the  sentence,  dissolve  the  Court-martial  and  in- 
capacitate the  members  from  sitting  on  any  other,  and  ordered  the 
following  official  letter  to  be  dispatched  to  General  Craig  : — 

Dublin  Castle,  18th  October,  1798. 

“ Sir — Having  laid  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  proceedings 
of  a General  Court-martial,  held  by  your  orders  iu  Dublin  Bar- 
racks, on  Saturday,  the  13th  instant,  of  which  Colonel  the  Earl 
of  Enniskillen  was  President,  I am  directed  to  acquaint  you  that 
his  Excellency  entirely  disapproves  of  the  sentence  of  the  above 
Court-martial  in  acquitting  Hugh  Wolahan  of  a cruel  and  deli- 
berate murder,  of  which  by  the  clearest  evidence  he  appears  to 
have  been  guilty. 

“ Lord  Cornwallis  orders  the  Court-martial  to  be  dissolved,  and 
directs  that  Hugh  Wolahan  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  corps  of 
yeomanry  in  which  he  served,  and  that  he  shall  not  be  received 
into  any  other  corps  of  yeomanry  in  this  kingdom.  His  Excellency 
further  desires  that  the  above  may  be  read  to  the  President  and 
Members  of  the  Court-martial  in  open  Court. 

“ I have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

“ Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

‘ H.  TAYLOR,  Secretary. 

To  Lieutenant-General  Craig.** 

P.S.— -I  am  also  directed  that  a new  Court-martial  may  be  im- 
mediately convened  for  the  trial  of  sueh  prisoners  as  may  be 
brought  before  them ; and  that  none  of  the  Officers  who  sat  upon 
Hugh  Wolahan’s  trial  be  admitted  as  members. 

Although  Lord  Cornwallis  came  to  Ireland  armed  with  perhaps 
stronger  powers  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Viceroyalty, 
and  evinced  a disposition  to  exercise  them  with  even-handed  jus- 
tice, yet  he  soon  found  a power  iu  the  country  so  long  habituated 
to  exercise  authority  over  the  representative  of  Majesty  as  not  tq 
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be  easily  controuled,  and  the  vital  object  of  carrying1  the  Union 
left  him  no  alternative  but  either  to’seek  for  hisrecal,  (as  even  Lord 
Camden  is  confidently  said  to  have  done,  when  horror  struck  at 
the  cruel  projects  proposed  in  his  Council,)  or  to  propitiate  the 
Ascendancy  faction  until  his  favourite  measure  was  carried.  He 
was  therefore  obliged  to  pass  over  many  of  their  misdeeds.  They 
were  led  to  believe  that  by  the  incorporation  of  Ireland  with  England 
a preponderating  power  would  then  remain  with  the  Protestants 
of  the  Empire  to  crush  the  pretensions  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  sanguine  hopes  were  held  out  to  the 
Catholics,  that  the  Irish  Ascendancy  faction  would  be  deprived  by 
the  Union  of  their  power  to  resist  the  just  claims  of  the  Catholic 
bodv.  Thus  was  one  party  played  off  against  the  other,  until  the 
parricidal  measure  of  reducing  Ireland  to  a province  was  carried. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1800,  Petitions  were  presented  to 
the  Irish  Parliament  from  different  Counties  in  Ireland,  against  a 
Legislative  Union  with  Great  Britain.  On  the  introduction  of 
one  from  the  King’s  County,  Sir  Laurence  Parsons  took  occasion 
to  state  to  the  House,  that  Major  Rogers,  who  commanded  at 
Birr,  having  been  informed  that  there  was  an  intention  of  assem- 
bling the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  that  County,  to  deliberate 
on  the  propriety  of  petitioning  Parliament  against  the  Union,  the 
Major  said  he  would  disperse  the  meeting  by  force  if  they  attempt- 
ed to  meet,  that  he  had  applied  to  and  received  directions  from 
Government  to  do  so ; and  on  the  following  Sunday,  whilst  a nu- 
merous body  of  Magistrates  and  freeholders  ( amongst  whom  was 
Colonel  Lloyd,  member  for  the  County  were  assembled,  Mr.  Ver- 
ney  Darby,  the  High  Sheriff  ordered  them  to  disperse ; they 
however  passed  their  resolutions  hastily,  and  on  preparing  to  de- 
part, they  saw  Major  Rogers  advancing  at  the  head  of  a column  of 
troops  with  four  pieces  of  cannon  in  front  with  matches  lighted,  and 
when  he  came  up  he  declared  that  had  they  continued  sitting  he  would 
require  but  one  word  from  the  High  Sheriff,  to  blow  them  to  atoms. 
These  were  the  dreadful  measures  said  Sir  Laurence  Parsons,  by 
which  Government  endeavoured  to  force  the  Union  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  by  stifling  their  sentiments,  and  dragooning 
them  into  submission  ; he  then  proposed  two  resolutions  to  the 
House  of  the  following  effect . — 1st,  that  to  prevent  by  military 
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force  the  feeeholders  of  any  County  from  meeting  to  petition  Par- 
liament is  a gross  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  and  a 
subversion  of  the  Constitution.  2d.  That  Verney  Darby,  Esq. 
and  Major  Rogers  do  attend  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  on  Wednes- 
day next.  As  an  acknowledged  truism,  Sir  Laurence  witiidrew 
his  first  resolution,  and  the  second  passed  unanimously.  Nothing 
however  appears  to  have  been  done  upon  it.  Many  similar  at- 
tempts were  made  to  put  down  public  meetings  throughout  Ireland, 
which  with  the  aid  of  bribery  and  treachery  soon  effected  the  de- 
sired object  of  reducing  her  to  a province. 

The  measure  having  passed  both  Houses,  one  of  its  many  baleful 
and  demoralizing  attendants  soon  followed  in  the  compensation  to 
Borough  proprietors.  The  enormous  sum  of  one  million  two  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  pounds  was  voted  to  them  at  the  average  rate 
of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  to  each.  This  to  be  sure  was  a public 
parliamentary  act,  but  could  the  people  only  know  the  amount 
squandered  in  private  bribery,  it  altogether  would  I am  sure  be 
beyond  ordinary  calculation,  and  all  wrung  in  taxes  from  an  en- 
slaved, impoverished,  and  degraded  people. 

The  incontestible  proofs  I have  adduced  of  the  cruelty  and  in- 
justice practised  for  some  years  in  the  Goverment  of  Ireland  must, 
I think,  convince  every  impartial  reader  that  there  was  some 
more  weighty  motive  at  bottom  than  the  mere  continuation  of  the 
long-established  maxim  of  divide  et  impera , and  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  Ireland’s  complete  prostration  at  the  feet  and  mercy 
of  England  by  the  Union,  was  the  grand  motive  and  the  unjust 
object  sought  to  be  attained,  and  that  by  bribery,  treachery,  and 
blood.  For  the  last  thirty-two  years  every  means  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  successive  English  Ministers  to  consolidate  this  Union,  not 
by  a reciprocity  of  advantage  but  by  constant  encroachments  on  Ire- 
land’s rights,  even  in  the  very  Articles  of  the  Union,  some  of  which 
have  been  most  shamefully  violated  5 every  thing  has  been  done 
to  increase  English  interest  and  power  to  the  manifest  weakening 
and  degradation  of  Ireland,  so  as  it  might  be  naturally  expected  she 
should  be  incapacitated  from  making  any  struggle  for  regaining 
her  plundered  rights  ; but  A 11-  wise  Providence  that  permitted  her 
to  suffer  a long  night  of  slavery,  persecution,  and  injustice,  seems 
at  length  to  smile  on  her,  and  to  stretch  its  omnipotent  arm  to  lift 
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her  up  once  more  to  the  rank  of  a nation.  She  has  outgrown  her 
chains  ; they  are  daily  falling  one  by  one  from  her  long  manacled 
limbs,  and  she  now  begins  fo  stride  with  majestic  pride  and  power, 
like  a giant  refreshed,  ready  to  tell  England  no  longer  shall  I be 
your  slave— -restore  me  my  rights— let  me  have  a fair  reciprocity 
ha  trade,  commerce,  and  agriculture  secured  to  me,  and  protected 
by  native  representatives  legislating  at  home  under  the  eyes  and 
controul  of  the  people,  who  will  henceforward  be  more  watchful  of 
their  own  interests^then  you  may  rely  oil  the  cordial  support  of 
my  arm  in  the  battle  field,  and  my  purse  to  support  the  just  exi- 
gencies  of  the  Empire  governed  by  one  King  and  eqnal  laws.  If 
the  Irish  people  would  only  come  forward  like  Christians  and  pa- 
triots, and  sacrifice  long  encouraged  and  mistakenly  cherished 
prejudices  (the  great  bane  of  Ireland)  on  the  altar  of  their  country, 
and  boldly  and  unanimously  petition  for  a Repeal  of  the  Union, 
England  would  see  the  folly  of  resistance — ^the  thing  would  be 
qtfietly  granted — the  thinking  people  of  England,  whose  eyes  are 
itt  length  opened  to  the  injustice  so  long  practised  towards  Ireland, 
would  I am  sure  join  in  the  call.  Not  only  their  love  of  justice 
but  their  private  interest  would  impel  them  to  it,  for  they  begin  to 
ask  loudly  why  should  we  be  cruelly  taxed  for  keeping  up  a great 
standing  army  to  resist  the  just  claims  of  our  enslaved  neighbours. 
They  will  not  continue  to  suffeF  it — they  will  also  join  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  tithes  and  other  unreasonable  demands,  and  thus  by 
the  union  of  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland  in  obtaining  justice 
for  all,  will  be  established  a real  union  of  heart,  strength,  and  de- 
termination to  stand  or  fall  together,  so  as  to  secure  peace  and 
happiness  to  those  countries,  and  not  only  to  command  the  respect 
of,  but  to  bid  defiance  to  the  other  powers  of  Europe  in  any  at- 
tempt they  may  ever  presume  to  make  on  the  rights  or  liberties  of 
the  British  Empire,  The  approaching  elections  give  the  people 
an  opportunity  which  they  should  anxiously  embrace,  to- return 
members  friendly  to  a Repeal  of  the  Union  wherever  there  is  suffi- 
cient strength  to  do  it,  and  eligible  candidates  to  come  forward; 
but  the  risk  of  enemies  to  the  people’s  rights  coining  in  by  a 
division  of  the  liberal  interest,  should  be  carefully  guarded  agaiust. 
We  have  had  Representatives  who  voted  honestly  on  all  national 
questions,  and  whose  minds  may  not  be  entirely  made  up  to  the 
support  of  Repeal  at  this  moment,  but  who  may  nevertheless,  when 


the  public  voice  becomes  stronger,  come  round.  I certainly 
would  be  cautious  how  I gave  Conservatives  who  may  merely  pro- 
mise to  support  Repeal  and  yet  vote  for  every  other  obnoxious 
measure,  an  opportunity  to  step  into  their  places.  How  justly 
have  we  heretofore  censured  men,  who  to  secure  their  return  to 
Parliament,  promised  to  support  Catholic  Emancipation,  yet  with 
this  exception  were  found  in  the  Ministerial  ranks  on  every  ob- 
noxious question. 
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Before  a Court-martial,  held  in  the  town  of  Wexford,  which 
commenced  the  5th  day  of  July,  1799,  and  continued  for  four- 
teen days,  and  composed  of  the  following-  Members  : — 
PRESIDENT ; 

Colonel  VESEY,  Dublin  County  Militia. 

JUD  GE-AD  VO  CA  TE, 

Counsellor  LYSTER,  Lieutenant  of  Ogle’s  Blues, 

Major  JURE,  of  the  Midlothian  Cavalry. 

Major  JONES,  of  the  Dublin  County  Militia. 

Captain  LINDSAY,  of  the  Artillery. 

Captain  FERGUSON,  of  the  Midlothian  Cavalry. 
Captain  BRABAZON,  of  the  Dublin  County  Militia, 
Captain  PHEPOE,  of  the  Dublin  County  Militia. 

CHARGES. 

j First — For  being  a General-Colonel,  Major,  or  Captain  in  the 
Rebel  Army  during  the  late  Rebellion. 

Second — For  being  present  at  the  Murder  of  John  Gill,  on  Vine- 
gar Hill,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1798. 

EDWARD  HAMPTON , SWORN. 

What  religion  are  you  of?  I am  a Protestant. 

Do  you  know  the  prisoner  ? I do  for  several  years. 

Did  you  see  the  prisoner  in  the  rebellion  ; relate  where,  and 
what  you  saw  of  his  conduct  ? 1 saw  him  at  Carrigbum  Camp  ; 

Saw  him  often  striving  to  prevent  murder  from  being  committed, 
and  frequently  heard  him  order  that  no  man  should  be  killed  in  cold 
blood,  and  always  heard  that  he  prevented  murder  to  the  best  of 
his  endeavours. 
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Did  you  ever  go  from  Carrigburn  with  a party  to  Old  Ross, 
and  under  whose  command  did  you  consider  yourself  ? I did  go 
with  a party  to  Old  Ross,  and  considered  myself  under  the  prison- 
er’s command. 

Did  you  know  the  business  you  were  going  on  ? I did  not. 

Was  the  Church  at  Old  Ross  burned  by  that  party  on  that  day  r 
It  was. 

By  whose  orders  was  it  burned  ? I cannot  tell  by  whose  orders 
it  was  burned. 

Did  you  hear  the  prisoner  give  any  orders  to  have  it  burned  ? 
I did  not  ; but  I heard  it  said  in  the  crowd  that  it  ought  to  be 
burned. 

Did  you  hear  it  said,  when  the  Church  was  on  fire,  that  the 
Devil’s  house  was  on  fire  ? I did,  but  don’t  know  by  whom. 

Don’t  you  believe  it  was  said  by  tbe  prisoner  ? I can’t  say 
who  said  it,  as  there  was  a great  crowd  on  the  road  near  the 
Church  when  it  was  said. 

Did  you  hear  the  prisoner  that  day  give  orders  to  burn  any 
other  houses  ? I did  hear  him  say  that  another  house  should  be 
burned,  but  don’t  know  whose  house  it  was. 

Who  ordered  you  from  Carrigburn  to  Old  Ross  ? I can’t  re- 
collect any  person  in  particular,  but  was  ordered  by  several. 

Did  the  prisoner  order  you  ? 1 believe  he  did. 

When  you  came  to  Old  Ross,  did  any  person  give  you  any  or- 
ders ? There  did  not. 

Did  you  hear  the  prisoner  say  any  more  than  what  you  have 
related  on  that  day  at  Old  Ross  ? I heard  him  say,  he  did  not 
know  the  good  from  the  bad. 

Prosecution  adjourned , and  resumed  the  8 th  of  July . 

RICHARD  GAIN  FORD,  SWORN. 

Are  you  a Protestant  ? 1 am. 

Do  you  know  the  prisoner  ? I do. 

Where  were  you  on  Whitsun- Monday  ? At  borne. 

Relate  what  you  have  seen  pass  on  that  day  ? On  Whitsun-Mon* 
day,  179S,  a party  of  Rebels  came  to  Monglass,  near  to  the  prison- 
er’s house,  and  took  Mr.  John  Gill,  Isaac  Rigley,  his  son,  and  other 
prisoners,  and  kept  them  that  night.  They  marched  to  the  Leap 
next  morning,  where  I saw  the  prisoner  and  a large  party  of  Re- 
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bels,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Devereux,  who  ordered  a ring  to  be  made 
near  a gravel-hole,  and  ordered  myself  and  all  the  other  prisoners 
to  prepare  for  death.  An  order  came  immediately  after  to  bring 
them  to  Vinegar  Hill.  The  whole  party  marched  off  directly. 
Saw  the  prisoner  on  horseback  on  the  march,  sometimes  before 
and  sometimes  behind  the  party.  When  we  got  opposite  Mr. 
Sweeney’s  house  in  Templeshannon,  William  Hanton,  of  Cairn, 
was  dragged  out  of  the  ranks  and  killed.  Does  not  know  whe- 
ther by  some  of  the  same  party  that  went  with  him  or 
others.  The  remainder  of  the  prisoners  were  then  brought  up  to 
Vinegar  Hill  and  put  into  the  windmill.  In  a few  minutes  after 
John  Gill  saw  the  prisoner  near  the  door  on  horseback,  and  ap- 
plied to  him  three  or  tour  times  to  save  us.  The  prisoner  ordered 
the  guard  to  let  Gill  out.  Gill  did  go  out,  and  stood  near  the  pri- 
soner about  two  minutes.  Prisoner  turned  his  horse  as  if  going 
away.  He  was  about  three  steps  from  the  door.  Gill  was  forced 
back  by  the  Rebels  about  half-way  into  the  door,  when  word  was 
given  by  some  one  unknown  to  witness  to  haul  the  Orange  dog 
out.  Gill  was  then  plucked  out  and  immediately  killed  by  a blow 
of  a scythe  which  cut  his  throat. 

Where  was  the  Prisoner  when  Gill  was  hauled  forward  aud  put 
to  death  ? Standing  on  his  horse  about  three  or  four  yards  from 
the  door. 

If  the  prisoner  had  said  any  thing,  you  must  have  heard  him? 
1 think  I must. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  to  save  Gill’s  life  ? I did  not  hear  him. 

Did  the  prisoner  seem  to  have  the  command  of  the  party  ? He 
did,  and  was  several  times  called  Captain  and  sometimes  General. 

Do  you  swear  positively  prisoner  was  within  three  or  four 
yards  of  Gill  when  he  was  murdered?  I do. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  windmill  after  Gill  was  put  to, 
death  ? Until  next  morning. 

o 

Did  Gill  die  immediately  on  receiving  the  blow  of  the  scythe? 
On  being  knocked  down  they  malletted  him  on  the  head  with  sticks, 
and  the  butt-ends  of  muskets  until  he  cringed,  stretched  himself 
out,  and  died. 

Was  the  prisoner  present  all  this  time  ? He  was,  with  his  hack 
turned  to  the  door  where  the  body  lay. 

Could  the  prisoner  hear  the  whole  of  this  transaction  ? I think 
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he  could  not  help  it. 

Did  the  prisoner  see  this  transaction  after  Gill  was  dragged 
out  ? I cannot  swear  he  saw  it. 

When  the  prisoner  ordered  Gill  out  was  it  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  him  ? It  did  not  appear  to  be  so  ; it  seemed  to  rae  to  be  to 
shew  him  to  his  enemy,  as  I think  he  could  have  saved  him,  as 
common  men  who  had  not  the  title  of  Captain  often  saved  me. 

Could  the  prisoner  have  said  any  thing  to  prevent  the  transaction 
without  your  hearing  him  ? He  said  nothing  to  prevent  the  trans- 
action in  my  hearing  ; he  might  have  said  something,  as  there  was 
so  great  a crowd. 

At  the  time  you  were  at  the  Leap  did  you  hear  the  prisoner  give 
any  orders  to  put  the  loyalists  to  death  ? I heard  the  prisouer  order 
a ring  to  be  made  at  the  cross-roads,  and  the  loyalists  to  prepare 
for  death. 

Cross-  Examined . 

What  parish  did  Gill  live  in?  Templeshanbo. 

What  parish  did  the  other  men  who  were  taken  live  in?  The 

same. 

Do  you  believe  a man  of  the  name  of  Sly  was  taken  prisoner 
along  with  you,  and  was  he  brought  to  Enniscorthy  ? I do  know 
he  was  taken  prisoner  ; he  was  brother-in-law  to  Hanton,  who  was 
killed  ; I believe  he  was  inarched  with  me  to  Enniscorthy. 

Did  jou  mean  to  say  Gill  was  struck  on  his  being  plucked 
out  of  the  mill  ? The  hand  which  pulled  him  out  was  scarcely 
from  his  breast  before  the  scythe  took  him. 

Did  you  ever  give  any  information  before  any  magistrate  about  the 
murder  of  Gill  but  Mr.  Jacob  ? I never  did  ; I never  mentioned 
any  thing  with  regard  to  Mr.  Cloney  to  any  body  but  Mr.  Jacob 
and  Mr.  Turner,  who  bid  me  do  justice. 

When  did  you  first  mention  the  matter  to  Mr.  Turner  ? I think 
last  Thursday  or  Friday. 

What  hour  was  Gill  killed  at  ? I cannot  tell  the  time,  but  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  about  four  or  five  o’Clock  in  the  evening; 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  say,  when  I saw  two  friends  murdered  before 
me,  both  Gills. 

What  time  passed  between  the  lime  Gill  applied  to  Mr.  Cloney 
to  protect  him,  and  the  time  be  was  killed  ? 1 cannot  tell;  I think 
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about  a few  minutes  ; they  gave  him  no  delay. 

Did  you  before  the  rebellion  lodge  informations  agaiust  your 
father  or  brother,  and  for  what  offence?  I never  did. 

Don’t  you  believe  the  rebels  often  murdered  men  in  spite  of 
their  leaders  ? I never  saw  it  ; I cannot  answer  the  question. 

When  loyalists  were  killed,  did  you  see  a circle  formed  previous 
to  their  execution  ? I did  generally,  but  there  was  no  circle  formod 
when  Gill  was  murdered. 

JAMES  GAINFORD,  SWORN. 

Are  you  a Protestant  ? I am. 

Do  you  know  the  prisoner  ? L do. 

Were  you  brought  a prisoner  by  the  rebels  on  Whitsun-Tucsday 
morning  to  Vinegar-hill?  1 was  along  with  John  Gill,  my  bro- 
ther, and  several  other  Protestants. 

Did  you  see  the  prisoner  on  Vinegar-hill  on  Whitsun-Tuesday? 

I did  5 I saw  him  on  horseback  at  the  front  of  the  windmill  door  ; 
he  looked  in,  and  seemed  to  take  great  notice. 

Did  any  person  call  out  that  Gill  was  killed  ? My  brother 
moved  over  to  me,  and  told  me  that  Gill  was  killed. 

Did  you  see  the  prisoner  at  that  time?  Not  after  my  brother 
spoke  to  me. 

Did  you  see  Gill  afterwards?  I saw  him  lying  dead  about  an 
hour  after  my  brother  spoke  to  me. 

IIow  long  before  Gill  was  killed,  was  it  you  saw  the  prisoner  ? 
A very  small  time. 

Cross  Examined . 

Are  you  a private  in  Mr.  Archibald  Jacob’s  corps  of  yeomanry  ? 

I am. 

Have  you  related  all  you  know  against  Mr.  Cloney,  relative  to 
the  murder  of  Gill?  I have,  except  that  I think  he  might  have 
saved  Gill. 

What  reason  have  you  for  thinking  so  ? Because  I thought  him 
a commanding  officer. 

Were  you  taken  prisoner  with  your  brother  on  Whitsun-IVIon- 
day,  and  marched  with  him  to  Vinegar  Hill?  I was  and  marched 
with  him  and  other  loj  alists  to  Vinegar  Hill  on  that  day. 

Don’t  you  belkve  the  rebels  often  murdered  loyal  men  without 
command  from  their  leaders,  and  often  in  spite  of  them  ? 1 do  be- 
lieve undoubtedly  they  might  do  so. 


Did  your  brother  ever  complain  to  you  of  prisoner’s  conduct 
with  regard  to  Gill  ? Not  as  I know  of. 

Do  you  recollect  one  Sly  being  taken  prisoner,  and  marched 
with  you  to  Vinegar  Hill?  I do  recollect  it. 

Was  there  one  John  Stilman  marched  along  with  you,  and  con- 
fined in  the  windmill?  I don’t  recollect  to  have  seen  him  at  that 
time. 

Did  you  see  the  prisoner  on  the  march  to  Vinegar  Hill?  I did 
not  see  him  at  all  until  1 got  to  Vinegar  Hill. 

P rosecution  Closed . 


FIRST  DEFENCE. 

Copy  of  Defence  drawn  up  by  Counsellor  Peter  Burrowes , and 
delivered  to  the  Court-martial  by  which  Thomas  Cloney  was 
tried  in  July , 1799,  the  Defence  having  been  first 
read  to  the  Court  by  the  Prisoner. 

Before  the  Rebellion  broke  out  in  Wexford,  I never  harboured 
a revolutionary  sentiment.  Possessing  a property  superior  to  my 
w ants,  and  educated  in  habits  of  industry,  political  subjects  scarce 
ever  occupied  my  mind,  and  I was  perfectly  contented  with 
those  laws  and  that  Constitution  under  which  I felt  myself  prosper- 
ous and  protected.  I defy  the  most  active  scrutiny  to  discover 
any  word  or  act  of  mine  to  denote  that  I was  a political  agitator, 
or  at  all  concerned  in  any  of  those  associations  from  whence  princi- 
pally the  rebellion  sprung.  Suddenly  and  unexpectedly  I found  the 
whole  country  in  arms  — his  Majesty’s  government  as  it  were  dis- 
solved, and  almost  the  entire  of  this  county  in  the  possession  of  the 
rebels.  I was  informed,  and  the  scenes  I witnessed  rendered  the  in- 
formation credible,  that  the  rebel  army  was  every  where  triumphant 
and  that  even  the  Capital  was  in  their  possession.  Revolution 
appeared  to  me  to  be  inevitable  aud  almost  already  to  have  taken 
place.  However  absurd  and  ridiculous  experience  has  proved 
such  an  opinion  to  have  been,  it  was  entertained  by  many  loyal 
meu  of  this  County,  who  w ere  much  wiser  aod  better  informed 
than  I was.  Surrounded  as  I was  on  every  side  by  armed  and  in- 
furiate rebels,  I had  no  option  but  to  lead  or  to  follow.  Numerous 
are  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  this  County  who  have  reason  to  exult 
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that  I accepted  that  lead  of  which  the  influence  of  my  property 
gave  me  an  option.  I assert  it  confidently  and  solemnly  that  I 
hazarded  my  life  ten  times  in  restraining  cold-blooded  assassins, 
and  preserving  uuarmed  loyalists,  whom  accident  subjected  to 
their  power,  for  once  I risked  it  in  battle. 

When  Wexford  was  retaken  and  the  rebellion  subdued,  I well 
knew  that  my  life  was  forfeited,  and  that  if  I were  immediately 
taken  my  claims  to  mercy  would  be  disregarded  ; that  offended 
justice  and  state  necessity  would  justifiably  require  and  exact  an 
instant  sacrifice.  In  this  exigency  I reaped  the  fruits  of  my  active 
and  zealous  humanity.  The  gratitude  of  protected  loyalists  faci- 
litated my  escape  and  concealment.  I firmly  believe  there  was 
scarcely  a loyal  man  who  witnessed  my  conduct  during  the  rebel- 
lion, or  heard  it  truly  related,  who  would  have  been  active  to  dis- 
cover or  arrest  me.  In  my  concealment  I learned  that  many  of 
those  who  were  said  to  have  originally  planned  and  fomented  the 
rebellion  had  been  executed.  That  the  humanity  oPa  merciful  Go- 
vernment began  to  distinguish  degrees  of  guilt — that  Proclamations 
offering  mercy  and  protection  to  deluded  and  repentant  rebels  had 
been  issued.  Even  though  a Rebel  Leader  I conceived  that  I was 
at  least  within  the  spirit  of  those  Proclamations,  and  being  conscious 
that  my  guilt  was  not  aggravated  by  any  wicked  or  malignant  act, 
1 resolved  to  throw  myself  upon  the  mercy  of  Government.  I accord- 
ingly communicated  my  situation  and  intention  to  Captain  Robin- 
son, of  the  South  Cork  Militia,  who  will  attend  and  prove  that 
through  his  mediation  I surrendered  myself  to  General  Grose 
about  the  first  of  August  last,  by  whose  orders  I was  confined  a 
close  prisoner  in  Enniscorthy  until  he  fully  investigated  what  had 
been  my  conduct,  and  maturely  weighed  my  claims  to  mercy. — 
Upon  the  16th  of  August,  General  Hunter  executed  a paper  which 
truly  recites  that  I confessed  myself  to  have  been  a Rebel  Leader, 
expressed  my  contrition,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  by 
which  he  granted  protection,  and,  as  I conceived,  pardon. 

Being  so  protected  and  pardoned,  I resided  in  the  town  of  En- 
niscorthy from  thence  to  the  25th  March,  and  lived  in  a cordial 
intercourse  with  most  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  that  town,  which 
considering  that  1 am  a Roman  Catholic,  and  the  feeling  which 
predominates  there,  could  not  have  happened  had  not  my  conduct 


during  the  rebellion  been  notoriously  and  eminently  distinguishable 
from  that  of  others  who  took  an  active  part  in  it. 

About  the  25th  March  last,  I repaired  to  my  farm-house,  wi- 
thin a few  miles  of  Enniscorthy,  where  1 resided  until  the  8th  of 
M ay,  when  I was  arrested,  in  consequence  of  information  sworn 
before  Archibald  Jacob,  Esq.,  by  one  William  Breen,  that  1 had 
been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  one  Croshie. 

Upon  this  information  I was  lodged  in  gaol,  under  a committal 
stating  the  above  charge  and  none  other.  I instantly  solicited  to 
be  tried,  and  the  prayer  of  ray  petition  was  granted.  I supplicate 
this  honourable  Court  not  to  imagine  that  I reflect  upon  them  for 
Irving  me  on  two  new  charges,  for  which  I was  not  arrested  or 
detained,  and  declining  to  try  me  upon  the  charge  upon  which  I 
was  committed.  Not  having  been  given  in  charge  to  you  for  the 
murder  of  Croshie,  you  properly  overruled  ray  request  to  be  tried 
for  the  crime  against  which  I particularly  prepared  myself.  How- 
ever it  becomes  a necessary  part  of  my  defence  to  state  the  nature 
of  that  charge,  and  why  it  was  postponed  ; and  if  I am  permitted 
1 shall  establish  my  statement  by  evidence.  I found  that  certain 
of  my  tenants  availing  themselves  of  ray  known  criminality  in  en- 
gaging in  the  rebellion,  although  perfectly  able,  would  not  pay 
their  rents.  1 was  advised  by  cautious  friends  to  submit  to  the 
imposition,  but  1 disdained  it.  I arrested  two  tenants,  and  im- 
mediately examinations  were  preferred  against  me  by  William 
Breen,  stepson  of  one  of  them,  for  the  murder  of  Matthew  Croshie. 
If  1 am  allowed  1 shall  prove  that  this  young  man,  who  accused 
me,  was  seduced  by  influence  and  intimidation,  to  swear  those 
examinations.  His  mother  will  attend,  if  necessary,  before  you, 
to  prove  that  her  son  was  in  the  house  w ith  her  upon  the  whole 
day  upon  which  Croshie  was  murdered,  so  that  he  could  not  have 
known  the  fact  to  which  he  has  sworn. 

That  since  bjs  examinations  he  has  been  in  a state  of  misery  and 
remorse;  that  he  acknowledged  the  untruth  and  injustice  of  Jiis 
informations,  and  has  absconded  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  a public 
investigation.  If  the  forms  of  your  proceedings  had  permitted 
me  to  enter  at  the  same  time  into  my  defence  against  all  the  charges 
against  me,  1 would  have  avoided  the  injury  and  loss  consequent 
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on  repeated  defences,  and  am  convinced  you  would  have  been  en- 
abled to  form  a better  judgment  upon  the  whole.  I shall  now  with 
humility  submit  to  you  what  I have  to  say  relative  to  the  two 
charges  upon  which  I was  tried.  I have  already  acknowledged 
my  guilt  as  a Rebel  Leader  ; 1 acknowledge  that  my  case  is  an 
excepted  case  in  the  indemnity  act,  and  that  I cannot  avail  myself 
of  it  ; but  I submit,  that  if  no  such  act  ever  passed,  I should  be 
considered  as  pardoned  and  absolved  from  the  guilt  of  treason  and 
rebellion;  if  this  beso,  surely  an  act  of  grace  and  oblivion,  ex- 
tending its  benevolent  influence  to  whole  classes,  enacting  no  new 
guilt  or  punishment,  and  merely  regulating  the  terms  upon  which 
and  the  objects  to  which  it  should  be  extended,  never  can  be  con- 
strued to  annul  a pardon  previously  granted.  As  a Rebel  Leader, 
I conceive  that  I am  expressly  pardoned  ; as  a murderer,  if  I am 
guilty,  let  me  be  punished,  but  let  me  be  judged,  as  I am  confi- 
dent I shall  be  judged,  without  prejudice.  To  prove  this  charge, 
two  witnesses  have  been  examined  ; Richard  Gainford  is  the  only 
witness  who  has  sworn  to  any  thing  against  me,  his  brother  James 
Gainford  does  not  corroborate,  he  invalidates  and  impeaches  his 
evidence,  and  I should  hope,  even  as  the  evidence  stands,  I should 
be  acquitted.  It  has  ever  been  a ground  to  suspect  the  truth  of  an 
accusation,  that  it  has  not  been  recently  made.  There  never  was 
a case  in  which  it  was  less  likely  that  such  a secret  should  be  locked 
up  in  the  bosom  of  such  a man  as  Richard  Gainford.  Can  it  be 
credited  that  he  would  conceal  so  deadly  a charge  for  a whole  year, 
of  it  were  true  against  a Papist  Leader,  who  had  so  inhumanly 
murdered  his  Protestant  friend  and  relation,  merely  because  he  was 
a Protestant,  and  that  although  ho  resided  for  many  months  in  the 
same  town  with  me,  and  lived  within  a few  doors  of  the  nearest  re- 
lations to  the  deceased  man  ; can  it  be  credited  that  he  would  not, 
in  so  long  a time,  mention  even  to  his  brother  the  horrid  part  he 
swears  he  saw  me  take,  and  has  related  so  circumstan- 
tially, yet  you  have  the  oaths  of  the  two  Gainfords  themselves, 
that  he  never  mentioned  it  ? It  seems  the  horrid  secret  was 
reserved  to  be  communicated  to  Mr.  Archibald  Jacob,  after  l 
was  taken  up,  and  after  it  appeared  that  the  first  attempt  on  my 
life  must  prove  abortive. 

Rut  I implore  you  to  compare  his  evidence  with  that  of  his  bro* 
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iher,  James  Gainford,  and  see  whether  the  latter  dees  not  destroy 
the  former.  They  were  arrested  together  on  Monday  evening  • 
they  were  marched  together  on  Tuesday,  by  the  Leap  to  Ennis- 
corthy,  and  confined  in  the  Windmill  on  Vinegar  Hill.  The  only 
circumstance  in  which  James  Gainford  concurs  with  his  brother, 
is  one  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  my  total  innocence — 
namely,  that  he  saw  me  look  attentively  iu  at  the  Windmill,  some 
time  before  Gill  was  murdered.  But  he  is  totally  unacquainted 
with  any  other  circumstance  related  by  his  brother.  Gan  it  be 
possible  that  the  narrative  of  Richard  Gainford  could  he  true, 
and  that  no  part  of  what  he  has  stated  should  be  seen  or  noticed 
by  James  Gainford,  who  accompanied  him.  Trivial  circumstances 
might  strike  the  mind  of  one  man,  and  escape  that  of  another 
but  surely  the  part  which  Richard  Gainford  represents  me  to  have 
acted,  wras  so  striking  and  conspicuous,  that  if  it  took  place  it 
must  have  been  noticed  by  all  the  prisoners.  Could  I have 
been  attending  and  regulating  the  march  of  the  prisoners,  a con- 
spicuous figure  on  horseback  during  the  whole  way,  sometimes 
before  and  sometimes  behind,  consequently  sometimes  alongside 
the  party,  as  represented  by  Richard  Gainford,  without  being 
at  all  seen  by  bis  brother,  as  he  has  sworn  ? Could  I have  ordered 
a ring  to  be  made  at  the  Gravel-pit,  and  could  such  ring  be 
made  for  the  horrid  purpose  of  murdering  the  prisoners,  and 
could  I have  Commanded  them  to  prepare  for  death,  without  James 
Gainford  having  seen  or  heard  any  part  of  this  proceeding  ? — 
But,  Gentlemen,  you  will  find  that  James  Gainford  was  not  the 
only  person  amongst  the  prisoners,  upon  that  march,  and  at  the 
Windmill,  who  can  contradict  the  narrative  of  Richard  Gainford. 
The  providence  of  God,  whieh  always  overtakes  a murderer,  has 
here  interfered  to  prevent  murder  being  falsely  imputed  to  an  inno- 
cent man.  Three  Protestant  loyalists,  who  were  prisoners  in  the 
Windmill  that  day,  fortunately  survive  the  detestable  butcheries 
of  that  banditti,  whom  I abhor  as  much  as  any  man,  to  preserve 
the  life  of  an  innocent  man,  though  he  differs  from  them  in  reli- 
gion. They  will  all  contradict  the  testimony  of  Richard  Gainford. 
Two  of  them  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  murder,  and  will  depose 
that  if  I was  present  they  must  have  seen  me.  In  addition  to  this, 
as  long  as  the  Court  will  indulge  me,  1 will  produce  the  most  res- 
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pecluble  Protestant  witnesses  to  my  general  character  for  humanity, 
and  to  the  repeated  hazards  of  my  life  which  1 encountered,  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  innocent  blood.  The  state  of  the  question 
then,  as  to  the  charge  of  murdering  Gill,  amounts  to  this — no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  previous  malice  towards  that  un- 
happy man.  Such  an  act  is  repugnant  to  the  whole  tenor  of  my 
character  and  conduct,  during  the  rebellion  towards  others.  It 
is  sworn  to  by  a single  witness  of  low  situation  in  life  ; that  witness 
comes  forward  under  the  most  suspicious  circumstances,  with 
every  motive  to  divulge  and  punish  my  guilt  5 he  has  not  even 
mentioned  it  to  a human  being  for  a whole  year;  he  is  contra- 
dicted by  his  brother,  who  is  produced  against  me,  in  every  essen- 
tial circumstance,  fie  is  contradicted  by  two  other  eye-witnesses 
of  the  fact,  whose  feelings  must  be  persumed  to  he  at  war  with 
any  man  guilty  of  such  a crime.  Under  such  circumstances,  am 
1 presumptuous  in  relying  that  the  enlightened  and  unprejudiced 
tribunal  before  which  1 am  tried,  will  never,  upon  such  evidence, 
pronounce  a sentence  which  ought  not  to  be  pronounced,  when 
there  is  any  doubt  of  guilt,  and  that  that  illustrious  Nobleman, 
who  X know  will  condescend  to  peruse  the  defence  of  even  so  in- 
significant a man,  will  continue  to  me  that  life  which  1 owe  to  his 
clemency,  and  enable  me  to  repair  the  lapse  of  an  infatuated  mo- 
ment, by  years  of  active  gratitude  and  zealous  loyalty, 

FIRST  WITNESS  FOR  PRISONER. 

EDWARD  HAMPTON , SWORN. 

What  is  your  religion?  A Protestant,  bred,  born  and  reared. 

Were  you  a prisoner  with  the  rebels  on  Vinegar  Hill  when 
John  Gill  was  killed  ? I was. 

Hid  you  see  him  killed  ? 1 did. 

Did  you  see  prisoner  there  ? X did  not. 

How  near  were  you  to  Gill  when  he  was  killed?  1 was  with- 
in three  yards  of  Gill  when  he  was  killed.  1 was  on  my  knees* 
to  be  killed — -I  looked  round  for  somebody  to  save  me,  and  had 
the  prisoner  been  there  1 must  have  seen  him.  1 was  so  near 
Gill  when  he  was  killed  that  his  blood  spouted  on  me. 

Relate  the  manner  Gill  was  killed  ? He  was  taken  out  by  two 
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men,  and  just  as  he  got  to  the  door  a man  struck  him  about  the 
neck  with  a weapon  which  1 believe  was  a pike.  He  bled  much, 
fell  on  his  knees  or  hip,  and  in  a few  minutes  after,  witness  was 
brought  out  and  placed  upon  his  knees,  within  two  yards  of  Gill. 
Immediately  after  1 saw  Gill  struck  with  a scythe  blade  about  the 
throat,  and  he  fell  instantly  and  died  ; saw  several  pikes  drove 
into  his  body. 

Did  you  hear  any  body  call  Gill  out  ? I did  not  hear  him  called 
out  by  any  person. 

When  Gill  was  murdered,  did  you  see  men  on  horseback,  and 
did  you  know  any  of  them?  I did  see  some  on  horseback. 

Could  the  Prisoner  be  there  on  horseback  with  his  back  turned 
to  you,  without  your  knowing  him  ? He  could  uot  as  I know  him 
these  twenty  years. 

Was  Richard  Gainford  a prisoner  with  you?  He  was. 

How  near  was  he  to  Gill  when  he  was  killed?  About  two  or 
three  yards,  he  could  not  be  more. 

Did  you  hear  Gill  or  Gainford  call  to  any  one  to  save  them?  I 
did  not.  They  might  have  done  so. 

Were  you  brought  to  the  windmill  with  any  other  person  ? I 
was  brought  alone.  Gill  and  the  Gainfords  were  there  before 
me. 

What  time  was  Gill  killed?  It  was  after  twelve  o’Clock.  I 
cannot  exactly  tell  ; I think  between  three  and  four  o’Clock. 

Were  you  acting  with  the  rebels  at  Old  Ross,  and  when  ? 1 

was  the  Saturday  after  Gill’s  death. 

When  did  you  leave  Vinegar  Hill  ? On  the  evening  Gill  was 
killed,  about  five  o’clock. 

How  did  you  get  clear  when  on  your  knees?  A man  of  the 
name  of  Farrell  got  me  clear,  and  got  me  a pass  from  Lacey,  of 
Enniscorthy. 

AVere  the  doors  of  the  windmill  kept  shut  ? There  was  no  door 
to  it. 

Did  you  ever  give  information  of  Gill’s  death  ? I never  gave 
information,  but  1 told  several. 

AVere  you  asked  by  any  person  in  this  town  lately  what  you 
knew  of  Gill’s  death  ? 1 told  several  what  I knew. 

Did  Mr.  Turner  ask  you  any  thing  of  Gill’s  death  ? 1 do  not 

recollect  he  did.  If  he  did,  1 told  him  the  truth,  the  same  1 told 
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the  Court.  1 remember  bo  questioned  me  about  Old  Ross. 

What  day  did  you  speak  to  Counsellor  Turner?  Last  Tuesday* 

When  did  you  speak  to  Counsellor  Burrowes  ? This  day. 

Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Turner  you  knew  nothing-  of  Gill’s  death  ? 
I now  think  1 recollect  1 told  Mr.  Turner  of  Gill’s  death  ; if  1 
said  1 did  not  know  any  thing  of  it,  1 meant  1 did  not  know  who 
killed  him. 

When  Mr.  Turner  asked  you  about  Gill,  did  you  think  it  was 
to  know  whether  Mr.  Cloney  was  concerned  in  his  murder  ? 1 did. 

Why  did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Turner  what  you  knew  of  Mr.  Clo- 
ney  not  being  there?  1 did  not  think  it  material  as  1 did  not 
know  who  killed  him. 

Would  you  have  known  the  prisoner  if  his  back  was  to  you  ? — 
1 would  have  known  him.  1 know  him  twenty  years,  and  was 
born  within  two  miles  of  him. 

Edivard  Sly,  Sworn . 

Are  you  a Protestant  ? 1 am. 

Were  you  taken  prisoner  the  same  evening  with  Richard  Gain- 
ford  ? 1 was. 

Did  you  accompany  Richard  Gainford  and  the  other  prisoners 
to  Enniscorthy  ? 1 did. 

Did  you  hear  at  the  Leap  or  any  where  of  an  order  being  given 
to  you  and  the  other  loyalists  to  prepare  for  death  ? 1 did  not. 

When  you  and  the  other  prisoners  were  conducted  to  Ennis- 
corthy, did  you  see  prisoner  at  all  on  the  march  ? Not  to  my 
knowledge';  1 did  not. 

Did  you  see  the  prisoner  on  Vinegar  Hill  when  Gill  was  mur- 
dered ? 1 did  not. 

Were  you  under  any  apprehension,  upon  your  march,  of  being 
put  to  death,  and|what  did  you  conceive  was  to  be  done  with 
you  ? 1 did  not  think  1 was  to  be  put  to  death  until  1 went  to 

Vinegar  Hill — X thought  they  took  me  to  do  as  they  did  them- 
selves. 

Did  they  burn  your  house  ? They  did. 

Were  you  at  the  Leap  on  Whitsun-Tuesday,  and  did  you  see 
a ring  formed,  or  hear  an  order  given  to  the  Protestants  to  pre- 
pare for  death  ? 1 did  not  see  a ring  formed,  or  hear  any  orders 

given  to  any  person  for  that  purpose. 

How  near  were  you  to  Gainford  at  the  Leap  ? Within  about 
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two  perches  —1  was  not  farther  from  him. 

Could  any  orders  be  given  which  Gainford  might  have  heard, 
and  you  not  have  heard?  A man  at  fourteen  yards  distance  might 
hear  orders  I might  not. 

Were  the  Protestants  marehed  as  prisoners  from  the  Leap  to 
Vinegar  Hill  ? 1 saw  every  one  go  from  the  Leap  as  they  pleas- 

ed, the  same  as  I did  myself — 1 saw  no  one  lay  hold  of  them. 

Did  you  see  any  one  command  that  party?  I saw  no  one  have 
more  command  than  another,  except  those  who  were  taken,  that 
could  not  do  so  much  as  the  rest. 

How  near  were  you  to  Gill  when  be  was  taken  out  ? Within 
about  three  yards. 

Was  any  person  nearer  Gill  than  you  were  ? There  were  a 
great  many. 

Did  you  see  Gainford  in  the  prison  ? I did. 

Did  you  see  him  close  to  Gill  ? 1 did. 

Was  he  near  him  the  time  he  was  dragged  out  ? 1 cannot  teli 

whether  he  was  so  nigh  him  then. 

Do  you  know  one  Hampton  ? 1 do ; he  was  in  prison  with  me. 

Did  you  see  him  and  Gill  together  ? To  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge, 1 did  not. 

Was  Hampton  brought  in  the  same  time  with  you  ? He  was 
put  in  writh  me  ; 1 was  taken  out  before  Hampton  ; 1 left  him  be- 
hind me  in  the  Windmill. 

Did  you  see  any  one  else  taken  out  besides  Gill  ? 1 saw  Henry 
Ilatton,  of  Enniscorthy. 

Could  any  one  be  taken  out  without  your  seeing'bim  ? Not 
whilst  1 was  in  the  Windmill. 

Did  you  see  any  one  on  horseback  when  Gill  was  killed  ? 1 

did. 

Did  you  see  the  prisoner  ? No. 

What  time  were  you  released  ? About  one  o’clock. 

What  conditions  were  you  released  on  ? On  condition  of  join- 
ing the  rebels. 

Were  Hampton,  Gill,  Gainford,  and  you  marched  together 
from  the  Leap  ? Yes,  we  were. 

Did  you  know  a man  of  the  name  of  William  Hanton  ? He  was 
my  brother-in-law. 

Did  you  see  him  killed  on  that  day  ? No,  1 saw  him  walk 
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into  Mr.  Lett’s  brewery  with  several  others — never  saw  him  after 
— heard  next  clay  he  was  killed. 

Did  you  go  to  Mass  since  the  rebellion  ? 1 did,  sometimes— 

I lived  near  Killaughrim  Wood,  and  was  afraid  to  go  any  where 
else,  as  1 was  told  it  would  not  be  safe. 

Did  any  one  promise  you  any  thing  for  coming  here  ? Never. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  prisoner  wish  for  murder?  Never — 1 
always  heard  he  desired  the  people  not  to  kill  any  man  in  cold 
blood. 

John  Stilman , Sicorn. 

What  religion  are  you  of  ? 1 am  a Protestant. 

Were  you  a prisoner  at  Vinegar  Hill,  on  Whitsun-Tuesday,  in 
the  Windmill  ? 1 was. 

Did  you  see  Gill  murdered  ; and  were  you  near  him  ? I saw 
the  first  stroke  he  got  but  did  not  see  him  expire. 

Did  you  see  the  prisoner  on  the  Hill  that  day  ? Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Were  you  outside  when  Gill  was  murdered  ? 1 was  outside 

when  he  got  the  first  stroke,  about  a minute. 

Were  you  at  the  Leap  with  the  prisoners  you  saw  in  the  wind- 
mill on  WThitsun-Tuesday  > 1 was. 

Did  you  hear  any  orders  to  make  a ring  at  the  Leap  ? I did 
not. 

Did  you  see  the  prisoner  there  ? I did  not. 

What  did  you  see  at  the  Leap  ? 1 saw  several  Protestants 

there. 

Relate  their  names  ? 1 saw  Isaac  Rigley,  Sly,  Hanton,  and 

Gill. 

Did  you  consider  them  as  prisoners  ? 1 did  not. 

Did  you  march  with  them  to  Enniscorthy,  and  did  you  see  the 
prisoner  on  the  march  ? 1 did  march  with  them  to  Enniscorthy 

and  did  not  see  the  prisoner  on  the  march. 

When  did  you  first  consider  yourself  a prisoner  ? When  1 
was  put  into  the  windmill. 

Were  all  the  Protestants  together  when  they  were  ordered  to 
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be  put  in  the  windmill  ? We  were  not  together  at  first,  till  orders 
were  given  that  all  Orangemen  should  be  put  in;  we  were  then 
all  selected  and  put  into  the  windmill. 

Who  went  with  you  into  the  prison  i Ned  Sly,  John  Gill,  and 
some  others. 

How  long  were  you  in  prison  before  Gill  was  taken  out?  About 
an  hour. 

What  time  were  you  put  into  prison  ? About  seven  o’clock. 

How  long  were  you  taken  out  before  Gill  ? About  one  minute  ; 
when  Gill  was  brought,  I saw  a man  srtike  him  with  a pike  over 
some  mens’  shoulders  in  the  neck.  He  fell  on  his  knee  or  hip 
he  leaned  his  head  against  the  wall,  with  his  hand  to  the  wound, 
the  blood  running  through  his  fingers.  The  wound  was  on  the 
side  of  his  head  next  the  wall. 

Are  you  certain  the  wound  was  on  that  side  ? I am  certain  of  it. 

What  became  of  you  after  > A friend  took  me  down  the  FI  ill  and 
gave  me  some  beer.  I returned  up  the  Hill  in  half-an-hour  and 
saw  Gill  lying  dead. 

Did  you  see  Gainford  in  prison  ? I don’t  know  ; 1 did  not 
know  him  at  the  time. 

Do  you  know  Edward  Hampton  ? I do  not. 

Did  you  see  any  prisoners  brought  in  after  you  ? I saw  Henry 
Hatton,  there  might  be  many  others. 

How  large  is  the  prison  ? About  twelve  feet  square,  as  near 
as  I can  guess. 

Did  you  see  the  prisoner  at  Ballygittistown  during  the  rebellion  t 
I saw  him  in  a room  in  a public-house. 

What  was  he  doing  ? Writing  on  a paper. 

Do  you  know  what  he  was  writing  ? No. 

Did  you  ever  give  any  information  before  a Magistrate  against 
the  prisoner  ? I did.  I saw  the  prisoner  write  on  a piece  of  paper 
and  give  the  paper  to  Abraham  Barrett,  who  came  to  my  house. 
Barrett  read  the  paper,  which  was  an  order  to  take  William 
English  and  James  Tremble  to  Enuiscorthy  to  stand  guard — 
Signed,  “ Thomas  Cloney.” 

When  you  saw  him  write,  do  you  say  you  did  not  know  the 
purport  of  what  he  was  writing  ? I mean  I did  not  then  know  it. 

Do  you  recollect  being  examined  by  Mr.  Turner  with  respect 
to  the  prisoner  ? I was  examined  by  him. 
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Did  you  tell  Mr.  Turner  you  knew  nothing  of  Gill’s  murder  ? 
I never  spoke  to  him  ou  the  subject. 

June  10th. — Captain  Robinson,  South  Cork  Militia , sworn. 

Wore  you  a Captain  on  duty  in  Enniscorthy  since  the  rebel- 
lion ? I was. 

Did  the  prisoner  deliver  himself  up  to  you  and  acknowledge  him- 
self a Rebel  Leader,  and  when?  He  did  deliver  himself  up  to  me 
about  the  first  of  August  1798,  and  acknowledged  himself  a Re- 
bel Leader. 

Did  you  procure  a protection  for  him  from  General  Hunter? 
I did. 

Relate  what  you  know  relative  thereto  ? I was  led  to  do  so  from 
Mrs.  Robinson,  my  wife’s  application  to  me,  which  she  made  in 
consequence  of  the  great  humanity  and  attention  shewn  by  the  pri- 
soner and  his  family  to  her  during  the  rebellion.  Before  I applied 
I made  every  enquiry  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  from  several 
loyalists  and  always  heard  him  excessively  well  spoken  of,  had 
this  not  been  the  case  I should  not  have  applied.  On  my  first  see- 
ing prisoner,  1 asked  him  if  he  had  committed  any  act  of  violence 
during  the  rebellion,  and  told  him  if  he  had  not  1 would  apply 
for  a protection  for  him;  he  solemnly  assured  me  he  never  had 
committed  any  act  ho  was  afraid  of  except  being  a Rebel  Leader. 
In  consequence  1 applied  to  General  Grose  who  would  not  give  a 
protection  without  applying  to  General  Hunter,  he  thought  it  a 
matter  of  such  moment.  General  Hunter  granted  it  after  some 
days  consideration. 

Where  has  prisoner  resided  since  and  what  has  been  his  general 
character?  He  resided  in  Enniscorthy  until  the  25th  of  March 
last.  As  far  as  1 saw,  his  conduct  was  very  good,  and  I did  suppose 
it  must  have  been  good  from  seeing  him  in  company  with  none  but 
loyalists.  On  some  absurd  reports  of  the  town  of  Enniscorthy  be- 
ing about  to  be  attacked  by  the  rebels,  1 have  known  him  to  go  to 
loyal  houses  for  protection,  once  in  particular  to  Doctor  Pounder’s. 

Do  you  believe  the  prisoner  shrunk  from  prosecution,  and  have 
you  any  reason  for  that  belief?  I should  think  he  did  not,  and  for 
this  reason  : On  telling  me  that  two  of  his  tenants  had  run  away 
in  his  debt,  and  that  he  did  not  expect  support  from  the  head  land- 
lord of  the  ground,  to  recover  the  debt  on  account  of  being  con- 
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cemed  in  the  rebellion,  i asked  him  what  support  ho  wanted  ? 
that  if  he  were  conscious  of  not  committing  any  other  act  but 
merely  - being  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  his  true  way  was,  to 
mark  a writ  against  the  fellows  and  put  them  into  gaol ; at  the 
same  time  to  be  very  cautious  how  he  did  so,  for  if  there  was  any 
act  they  could  bring  against  him,  they  would  do  it  in  revenge ; and 
that  an  act  which  might  appear  very  trivial  in  his  eyes,  might 
appear  very  henious  before  a Court-martial  or  Court  of  Justice; 
at  the  same  time  if  he  could  acquit  himself  in  his  conscience,  now 
was  the  time  to  stand  forward  and  shew  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country  the  protection  he  got  was  not  misapplied.  He  told  me 
he  was  not  afraid,  and  he  took  my  advice  by  putting  the  men  into 
gaol. 

General  Grose , Sworn, 

(The  following  questions  were  put  in  in  writing.— ) 

Relate  what  you  know  relative  to  my  obtaining  protection  as  a 
Rebel  Leader  ? Mr.  Cloney  had  several  applications  made  to  me 
to  surrender  himself,  and  to  get  a protection,  acknowledging  his 
being  a Rebel  Officer,  and  he  expected  on  his  surrender  to  be  pardoned 
generally  ; I did  not  give  any  answer,  not  caring  whether  he  sur- 
rendered himself  or  not.  1 heard  he  was  at  a Mr.  Lett’s,  near  En- 
niscortby;  I^sent  there,  found  he  was  ill  in  bed,  and  took  Mr. 
Lett’s  word  he  would  be  forthcoming  in  an  hour.  He  accordingly 
.was,  and  when  in  my  possession  I made  a general  inquiry  amongst 
the  Protestants  of  Enniscorthy,  what  had  been  his  character  du- 
ring the  rebellion  ; they  gave  him  so  very  good  a character,  that  I 

recommended  him  to  General  Hunter  to  get  a protection,  which 

General  Hunter  gave  to  me  to  give  him. 

At  the  time  he  surrendered  himself,  did  you  consider  him  as  an 
officer  high  in  command  ? I knew  him  to  be  a leader,  but  the  ac- 
count I received  of  his  good  conduct  and  humanity  to  Protestants 
induced  me  to  interest  myself  for  him,  and,  to  step  out  of  the  com- 
mon line  in  his  favour.  I did  not  like  to  give  him  a protection 
myself  and  therefore  consulted  General  Hunter. 

iiy  the  word  ‘ Leader ’ do  you  mean  that  he  held  a rank  equal  or 
superior  to  a Captain?  I mean  that  he  was  that  kind  of  man  that 
came  within  the  exceptions  of  the  Amnesty  Bill. 

Did  John  Gill’s  brother  recommend  prisoner  to  you?  1 believe 
so,  but  1 cannot  answer  decidedly. 


Mrs . Mary  Ann  Lett , sworn . 

What  religion  arc  you  of  ? I aru  a Protestant. 

Does  your  husband  reside  in  Enniscorthy,  and  what  business 
does  he  follow  ? He  does  ; he  is  a brewer. 

Had  you  any  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  my  characv 
ter  during  the  rebellion,  and  what  is  your  opinion  of  it?  You  were 
very  kind  to  me,  and  I have  heard  a number  of  Protestants  say  you 
were  so  to  them. 

Did  I give  you  any,  and  what  assistance  relative  to  the  getting 
your  husband  out  of  Gaol,  relate  what  you  know  of  that  transac- 
tion? Mr.  Cloney  procured  me  admittance  into  the  Gaol  of  Wex~ 
ford  to  my  husband,  where,  he  was  confined  ; he  wrote  on  the  back 
of  a protection,  which  I got  from  Mr.  Corrin, « a priest,  that  he 
would  be  bail  for  my  husband’s  good  conduct,  and  that  he  would 
not  leave  Wexford  if  Mr.  Corrin  would  allow  him  to  be  taken  out 
of  Ggol.  I went  to  Mr.  Corrin,  who  refused  to  allow  him  be  taken 
out.  I then  met  Mr.  Cloney,  told  him  of  the  refusal,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  would  take  him  out  on  his  own  authority,  which  he  was 
afraid  was  not  sufficient.  Pie  did  take  him  out,  arid  left  him  at 
his  own  lodgings  where  we  lodged  the  night  before.  I then  went 
with  Mr.  Cloney  to  Mr.  Harvey,  to  get  a protection  to  keep  my 
husband  out  of  gaol.  Mr.  Harvey  refused  giving  it — was  extremely 
angry  at  Mr.  Cloney’s  taking  him  out,  and  desired  him  to  take  him 
back  again,  which  he  did.  After  that,  Mr.  Cloney  sent  me  some 
provisions  when  l was  in  great  need  of  them. 

Did  Mr.  Cloney  express  any  sorrow  at  not  succeeding  in  having 
vour  husband  restored  to  his  liberty  ? Pie  seemed  to  feel  very 
much. 

Do  you  think  he  went  back  with  your  husband  to  Gaol  to  protec  - 
him  ? I am  sure  he  went  back  to  protect  my  husband  from  any 
outrage. 

Mrs.  Dorothea  Rudd,  Sworn. 

What  religion  are  you  of  ? I am  a Protestant. 

Was  your  husband  a prisoner  in  W'exford  during  the  Rebellion 
and  is  he  living  or  dead  ? Pie  was  a prisoner,  and  is  dead. 

Did  you  hear  from  your  husband  that  I gave  him  any,  and  what 
protection  ? My  husband  told  me  that  Mr.  Cloney  had  given  him 
every  assistance  in  his  power  ; he  took  him  out  of  gaol,  and  brought 

(a)Tliere  was  a mistake  made  by  IVIrs.  Lett,  as  it  eras  not  Air.  Corrin,  but  it  must  lava 
bcch  some  other  person  that  interfered, 
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him  to  Mr,  Rough’s  to  gethim  a protection.  While  he  stood  at  the 
door,  when  Mr.  Cloney  went  in  for  the  protection,  some  person 
came  up  and  took  my  husband  back  to  gaol.  Mr.  Cloney  followed 
him  and  told  my  husband  he  saw  he  would  be  as  safe  there  as  any 
where  else,  and  gave  him  money  to  support  him.  Mr.  Cloney 
visited  him  whenever  he  came  to  town. 

Was  not  your  husband  a yeoman  and  a Protestant?  He  was. 

Was  Mr.  Lett,  husband  to  the  lady  that  was  examined  here  be- 
fore you,  a yeoman  and  a Protestant  * He  was. 

From  all  you  know  of  the  rebels  do  you  not  think  I endangered 
myself  by  protecting  your  husband  ? I believe  you  did  every  thing 
in  your  power  for  me  and  my  husband.  From  the  hatred  the  re- 
bels had  to  myself,  I was  turned  out  in  the  streets  of  Enniscorthy 
with  two  children,  I met  Mr.  Cloney  in  the  street  when  he  brought 
me  to  Father  Kearns  and  got  me  a protection  from  him,  when  1 
was  refused  by  other  persons  in  power  amongst  the  rebels,  who 
said  it  would  be  dangerous  to  themselves  to  grant  it  or  interfere  for 
for  me  at  all. 

Did  your  husband  not  correspond  with  me  whilst  in  prison? 
1 believe  he  did  ; 1 received  letters  from  my  husband,  enclosing 
some  for  you. 

Was  the  prisoner  kind  to  the  Protestants  and  Loyalists  in  gene- 
ral, or  to  his  own  particular  acquaintances  ? I heard  many  speak 
kindly  of  him  ; I never  heard  any  one  speak  harshly  of  him. 

Have  you  lived  in  Enniscorthy  ever  since  the  rebellion  ? I have 
lived  there  since, 

Mrs.  Martha  Stringer , sworn. 

What  religion  are  you  of?  I am  a Protestant. 

Was  your  husband  a Yeoman  and  a Protestant — did  he  reside 
in  Enniscorthy — and  is  he  living  or  dead  ? He  was  a Yeoman 
and  a Protestant — did  reside  in  Enniscorthy — and  is  dead. 

What  was  my  conduct  towards  the  Protestant  loyalists  during 
the  rebellion,  and  particularly  towards  your  husband  and  self? 
1 always  heard  you  were  very  humane  ; I never  heard  any  thing 
to  the  reverse.  When  my  husband  and  I left  Wexford,  Mr.  Clo- 
nov  met  us  at  the  water  side,  and  protected  us  until  we  embarked. 
1 afterwards  saw  him  where  Mr.  Stringer  wras  confined  in  Enuis- 
corlhy  ; he  came  to  see  him  out  of  kindness ; he  sent  provisions 
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(o  me,  and  desired  sonic  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Rudd,  which  were 
sent. 

Was  Mr.  Stringer  an  acquaintance  of  prisoner’s  ? He  was* 
and  did  business  for  him  as  an  attorney. 

Henry  Minchin,  sworn. 

Are  you  a Protestant  and  a yeoman  ? I am. 

Did  I save  you  from  any  and  what  danger  during  the  rebel- 
lion ? I was  taken  prisoner  by  the  rebels  and  put  into  gaol.  Shortly 
after  I was  ordered  down  to  the  gaol-yard  to  be  tried  with  se- 
veral others,  before  Bagnal  Harvey,  Fitzgerald  Roache,  Nicholas 
Gray,  and  others.  Harvey  asked  if  any  one  knew  me,  I looked 
round,  saw  Mr.  Cloney  standing  outside  the  crowd  ; I called  on 
him  to  give  me  a character,  which  he  did — He  did  every  thing  ho 
could  to  save  me.  He  brought  mo  to  the  house  where  my  mother 
was,  and  he  said  he  would  not  leave  the  gaol  until  he  would  get 
John  Bennett  out : but  ho  immediately  after  found  that  Bennett 
had  got  out. 

Did  I appear  to  be  one  of  those  that  were  trying  the  prisoners  ? 
You  did  not. 

Did  you  see  me  interfere  to  save  the  life  of  any  other  man  ? 
I heard  you  say  to  Mr.  Harvey  on  the  trial  of  one  Smithson,  who 
had  been  a quaker — “ you  know  Mr.  Harvey,  quakers  in  general 
are  republicans.” 

Do  you  believe  Mr.  Cloney  said  that  with  a view  of  saving 
Smithson’s  life  ? I believe  he  did. 

Did  you  think  your  life  would  be  in  danger  had  he  not  gone  with 
you  to  your  mother  ? Iam  sure  it  would — he  came  to  protect 
me. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  the  prisoner  before  the  rebellion  ? — 
I had  very  little  acquaintance  with  him,  none  but  having  dined  at 
his  house  once. 

Thomas  Rogers , sworn . 

Are  you  a Protestant  ? I am — and  an  old  and  true  soldier. 

Did  I at  any  time  save  your  life  during  the  rebellion,  and  hovv? 
relate  it  to  the  Court  ? I was  wounded  at  Enniscorthy  on  Whif- 
sun-Monday  by  the  rebels,  and  made  a good  retreat  to  Wexford. 
On  Wednesday,  I was  taken  out  of  a ship,  into  which  I had  got. 


i was  dragged  by  a party  of  rebels  to  Garrett  Quigley’s  door, 
where  they  were  going  to  put  me  to  death,  when  the  prisoner  came 
up  and  cried  out  “ you  damned  rogues  are  you  going  to  murder 
the  man?”  Pie  then  made  up,  and  rescued  me  from  them,  and 
put  me  in  a place  of  safety. 

Did  the  prisoner  know  you  to  be  a loyal  man  ? He  did. 

Kogers  addressed  the  Court  by  saying  that  Mr.  George  Ogle, 
who  was  present,  as  well  as  most  of  the  old  gentlemen  of  county, 
knew  him  to  be  a loyal  man,  and  that  he  then  declared  he  would 
prefer  having  a rope  put  that  moment  round  his  neck,  and  to  get 
three  swings  out  of  the  gallows,  than  have  a hair  of  prisoner’s 
head  touched  ; elsewhere,  such  declaration  must  have  had  due 
weight. 

Thomas  Greene , sworn. 

Are  you  a Protestant  ? Iam 

Was  there  any  difference  between  you  and  me  before  the  rebel- 
lion. There  was  for  near  a year  and  a half,  during  which  time 
1 never  spoke  to  you  but  once. 

Did  I interfere  to  save  your  life,  and  when  ? You' did  the  even- 
ing of  the  31st  of  May,  1798.  I was  brought  from  on  ship-hoard 
to  gaol,  where  Mr.  Harvey  and  others  sat  to  try  me  for  my  life — 
through  the  prisoner’s  interference  I was  saved. 

Did  any  other  person  interfere  for  you  ? No  other  person  interfered 
for  me. 

Did  you  know  those  who  were  present  ? I knew  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Colclough  and  the  prisoner. 

Did  you  expect  I would  interfere  to  save  you  from  the  difference 
that  existed  between  us  ? 1 did  not  indeed. 

Evidence  for  prisoner  closed. 

Prisoner’s  Counsel  here  quit  him,  not  calculating  that  the  prose- 
cution vvouldbe  renewed,  when  prisoner  boldly  remonstrated  against 
ihe  illegality  of  its  renewal.  The  president,  Colonel  Vesey,  told  him 
they  did  not  mind  any  law  quibbles  — they  must  labour  to  establish  the 
truth.  After  the  Court  sat  for  two  days  on  the  renewed  prosecu- 
tion, prisoner  was  obliged  to  dispatch  his  Attorney  to  Dublin  to 
his  lawyer,  Mr.  Burro vves,  to  state  the  very  dangerous  situation 
i:i  which  he  was  placed,  in  order  that  Mr.  Burrovves  might  de- 
vise some  means  of  making  the  proceedings  known  to  Government 
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in  due  time,  to  prevent  fatal  consequences.  Prisoner  had,  in  con- 
sequence, to  stand  for  some  days  longer  before  the  Court-Martial 
without  the  aid  of  either  lawyer  or  attorney. 


PROSECUTION  RENEWED,  11  th  of  July, 

John  Hunt  on , Sworn. 

Are  you  a Roman  or  a Protestant  ? I am  a Catholic. 

Do  you  know  the  prisoner  ? 1 do. 

Did  you  see  him  on  Whitsun-Monday,  and  where,  relate  to 
the  Court  what  you  saw  him  do  ? I was  taken  prisoner  on  Whit- 
sun- Monday  night,  at  Monglass,  and  was  next  morning  brought 
to  the  Leap,  where  there  was  a ring  made,  and  we.  went  then  to 
Vinegar  Hill. 

Did  you  see  the  prisoner  on  that  march  ? I saw  the  prisoner  on 
horseback  ride  back  and  forward. 

What  became  of  you  when  you  went  to  Vinegar  Hill  ? When 
1 was  brought  to  Vinegar  Hill,  1 was  put  into  the  Windmill. 

Did  you  see  the  prisoner  at  that  time?  1 saw  the  prisoner  on 
horseback  at  the  Windmill  door. 

Was  there  one  John  Gill,  a prisoner  with  you  ? There  was. 

What  became  of  John  Gill  ? He  was  killed. 

Did  you  see  him  killed  ? I did  not  see  him  killed  ; but  I saw 
him  dead  about  an  hour  after  I was  put  into  prison. 

Did  you  see  the  prisoner  during  that  time  ? I did  not. 

Did  you  hear  Gill  address  the  prisoner  ? I did  hear  him  address 
the  prisoner  to  get  him  out. 

Did  you  see  the  prisoner  at  that  time  ? I did. 

Was  it  about  the  time  you  were  put  into  prison  ? It  was. 

How  long  was  Gill  in  the  Windmill  before  he  was  killed  ? About 
an  hour. 

Did  you  see  the  prisoner  at  the  time  you  were  at  the  Leap  ? 1 

did. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  prisoner  before  that  day  ? I never  did. 

How  did  you  know  him  ? I was  told  it  was  him. 

Can  you  positively  say  you  saw  the  prisoner  Cloney  on  horse- 
back at  the  Windmill,  and  Gill  and  Gainford  applying  to  him  ? 
I can. 
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Are  you  a yeoman?  I am  of  Mr,  Richards  corps  of  Infantry. 

Did  you  see  one  Sly  and  Hampton  with  you  ? I did. 

When  you  were  at  the  Leap,  were  you  put  into  the  ring?  Yes. 
all  of  my  sort,  such  as  Gainfords,  Sly,  Hantoo,  and  several  others 
I did  not  know. 

For  what  purpose  were  you  put  into  the  ring  ? I do  not  know. 

Did  you  hear  any  orders  given  whilst  in  the  ring  ? I did  not ; 
only  to  go  to  the  Hill. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  prisoners  praying  or  preparing  for  death  • 
1 did  not. 

If  there  were  any  orders  given,  must  you  not  have  heard  them  ? 
I don’t  know — I did  not  hear  any  one  praying  or  preparing,  for 
death. 

When  you  were  taken  and  marched  to  Vinegar  Hill,  did  you 
understand  it  was  to  make  you  join  the  rebels?  I did. 

Did  you  suppose  when  there  you  would  be  killed  ? 1 did. 

What  made  you  imagine  you  would  be  put  to  death  ? Because 
Gill  was  killed. 

Did  you  consider  yourself  a prisoner  on  the  march  ? I did. 

Was  Sly  with  you  ? I think  he  was. 

When  did  you  first  mention  what  you  have  related,  and  to 
whom  ? To  Mr.  Turner,  about  Friday  last. 

Did  you  ever  talk  of  this  matter  to  Richard  Gainfovd  ? 1 did 
not. 

Were  you  ever  instructed  in  what  you  now  swear  ? 1 never  was. 

Henry  Gill , sworn. 

What  relation  are  }^ou  to  the  deceased  ? Iam  his  son,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  with  my  father  at  Monglass,  on  Whitsun-Tuesday. 

Relate  what  you  saw  on  that  day?  When  we  came  to  the  Leap, 
3 saw  my  father  and  Mr.  Cloney  in  conversation,  when  I heard  Mr. 
Cleney  say>  “Mr.  Gill,  I cannot  do  anything  for  you,  the  gentlemen 
may  do  as  they  please,”  and  my  father  said  it  was  no  use.  I was 
then  put  into  a ring,  and  I heard  the  people  say  about  me — “ are 
these  Orangemen  you  have  got  here  and  on  the  march,  prisoner 
passed  me  twice,  desired  the  men  to  march  six  deep,  and  go  easy  ; 
and  as  we  were  going  up  to  Vinegar  Hill,  we  met  a party  shouU 
ing,  and  in  the  confusion  I escaped. 

When  you  were  at  the  Leap,  did  von  hear  the  prisoner  order 
the  loyalists  to  prepare  for  death  ? I did  not. 
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Bid  you  see  any  other  person  at  the  Leap  who  seemed  to  have 
any  command  but  the  prisoner  ? I did  not. 

Do  you  think  at  that  time  he  could  have  liberated  your  father  ? 

1 think  he  could,  as  my  father  mentioned  on  the  road  to  the  Leap, 
that  if  he  could  see  Tom  Cloney,  he  would  do  something  for  him. 

Did  you,  at  the  time  you  were  first  taken,  imagine  you  would 
be  murdered  ? I did. 

Did  you  ever  converse  with  any  one,  and  when,  upon  this  sub- 
ject  ? I did  with  Counsellor  Turner,  who  desired  me  to  do  jus- 
tice. 

Did  you  ever  converse  with  Richard  Gainford,  and  when  ? 1 

did  on  Saturday  last,  on  our  way  from  Enniscorthy  to  Wexford. 

Did  you  ever  converse  with  him  before  Saturday  ? Not  as  I 
remember. 

William  Furlong , Sworn . 

Are  you  a Roman  Catholic  or  a Protestant  ? I am  a Protes- 
tant. 

Were  you  on  Vinegar  Hill  on  Whitsun-Tuesday,  1798  ? I was. 

Did  you  see  the  prisoner  there  ? I did. 

What  place  did  you  see  him  ? 1 saw  him  at  the  Windmill,  speak- 
ing to  John  Gill. 

Did  you  hear  the  conversation  ? 1 did  not. 

Did  you  see  Gill  brought  out  of  the  Windmill- — relate  what  you 
saw  pass  ? He  was  brought  out  of  the  Windmill,  and  put  in 
again;  and  I heard  some  of  the  rebels  say  “he  is  an  honest  man.’* 
In  some  time  afterwards,  a man,  unknown  to  me,  rushed  in  and 
said.  Gill  should  be  murdered.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  after- 
wards, Gill,  with  several  others,  were  furiously  pushed  out  and 
murdered. 

Was  Richard  Gainford  near  Gill  when  he  was  taken  out  ? He 
must  be  near  him,  as  the  prison  is  very  small. 

Was  the  prisoner  on  foot  or  on  horseback  at  the  door  ? He  was 
on  foot. 

Did  you  see  Gill  murdered  ? I did  not. 

Did  you  see  the  prisoner  after  Gill  was  murdered,  and  what 
time  ? 1 did,  in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour — 1 saw  him  hand 
William  Collister  out  of  the  windmill  and  save  his  life. 

Could  he  not  hand  Gill  out  and  save  him,  as  well  as  he  saved 
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C'ollister  ? 1 think  he  could  if  he  run  the  risk  anti  did  not  meet  so 
great  an  opposition. 

Don’t  you  believe  any  common  rebel  could  rush  into  the  wind- 
mill and  kill  a man,  if  he  had  any  ill-will  to  him,  without  Ids  offi- 
cer’s leave?  1 believe  he  could,  if  the  guard  would  let  him. 

Could  not  one  of  the  guard  themselves  go  in  and  kill  any  of 
the  prisoners  ? They  could. 

Evidence  for  Prosecution  closed . 


Pickard  Gainford,  Re-examined. 

Do  you  recollect  ever  having  any  conversation  with  any  person 
relative  to  the  prisoner,  beside  Mr.  Jacob  and  Mr.  Turner? — 
— Never  as  I recollect,  but  to  Mr.  Henry  Gill,  since  1 was  exa- 
mined before  the  Court. 

Did  Valentine  Gill  ever  send  to  you,  or  had. you  any  conversa- 
tion with  him  relative  to  the  prisoner  ? I never  had  on  that  sub- 
ject, nor  did  he  ever  send  to  me  or  go  to  me. 

Do  you  positively  swear  that  Valentine  Gill  never  sent  to  you, 
or  went  to  you  on  the  subject  of  this  prosecution  ? 1 am  positive 

lie  never  did. 

Archibald  Jacob,  examined  as  to  character. 

Do  you  know  Richartl  Gainford  ? 1 do. 

What  do  you  know  as  to  his  character  ? 1 know  him  to  have 

lived  in  Enniscorthy  since  the  rebellion,  and  1 believe  he  con- 
ducted himself  very  properly. 

Did  you  know  him  before  the  rebellion  ? 1 did  not. 

Had  you  ever  any  money  dealings  with  Gainford?  1 never  had. 

Do  you  think  from  your  knowledge  of  him,  that  his  oath  should 
be  credited  in  any  Court  of  justice  ? 1 think  it  should,  as  1 be- 

lieve him  to  be  a very  honest  man. 

Do  yowknow  John  Stilman  ? 1 do. 

What  do  you  know  of  him  ? 1 think  him  an  improper  man. 

What  reason  do  you  assign  for  that?  He  was  turned  out  of  my 
corps  for  misconduct,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  corps. 

Did  Slilman  ever  apply  to  you  after  he  left  your  corps  for  some 
pay  that  was  due  to  him  ? He  did. 

What  answer  did  you  make  him  ? 1 told  him  there  were  some 


stoppages  to  be  made,  as  it  was  thought  proper  to  be  made  by  the 
Corps. 

Did  you  not  tell  Stilman  in  the  public  streets  in  Enniscorthy 
that  you  would  not  pay  him  as  he  was  ^o  come  forward  as  an  evi- 
dence for  me  ? 1 did  not. 

Do  you  know  William  Furlong  ? 1 do,  and  believe  him  to  be 

a proper  well  behaved  young  man. 

Do  you  know  Edward  Hampton  ? 1 do,  and  believe  him  to  be 

a very  honest  man. 

James  Sherlock , Lieutenant  of  A.  Jacob's  Corps , sworn . 

Do  you  know  Richard  Gainford  ? 1 do  for  several  years. 

What  do  you  know  of  his  character?  1 often  entrusted  him 
with  money  from  live  to  twenty  pounds,  to  bring  me  goods  from 
Dublin,  and  he  dealt  very  fair  and  honest.  “ 

Do  you  think,  from  your  dealings  with  him,  that  he  is  a man 
to  be  trusted  on  his  oath  in  a Court  of  Justice  ? 1 think  he  is. 

Do  you  know  Janies  Gainford,  and  what  do  you  know  of  him  ? 
I do  know  him  to  be  a very  honest  man. 

Do  you  know  John  Stilman,  and  what  do  you  know  of  him  ? 1 
know  him  to  be  turned  out  of  the  corps  to  which  1 belong,  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  corps,  for  bad  conduct. 

Do  you  kuow  Edward  Hampton,  and  what  do  you  know  of  him  ? 
—I  do  know  him  since  he  was  a little  boy.  lie  and  I went  to 
school  together,  and  were  born  within  one  mile  of  each  other,  and 
l always  knew  him  to  be  a quiet,  honest  boy„ 

John  Stilman , Re-examined . 

Did  Mr.  Jacob  refuse  you  payment  after  leaving  his  Corps? 
He  did. 

For  what  reason  ? He  sent  me  word  by  Matthew  Croshie  that 
he  would  not  pay  me  as  1 was  to  come  forward  as  an  evidence  for 
a croppy. 

What  reply  did  you  make?  1 sent  him  word,  that  ifl  never 
were  paid,  1 would  come  forward  to  declare  the  truth;  that  any 
tiling  I had  to  say  against  Mr.  Cloney  1 would  declare  it,  or  any 
thing  in  his  favour. 

Did  you  fight  with  the  loyalists  in  Enniscorthy  on  Whitsun- 
Monday  1798?  1 did. 
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Were  you  obliged  to  give  up  your  arms  on  that  day,  to  the  lie- 
bels,  and  by  whose  orders  did  you  give  them  up  ? ] was  in  the 
house  of  James  Sherlock  together  with  four  other  loyalists,  firing 
out  on  the  rebels,  when  Sherlock’s  father  came  to  us  and  insisted 
on  our  giving  up  our  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  rebels,  which  he 
obliged  us  to  do. 


SECOND  DEFENCE. 

1 am  much  obliged  to  this  honourable  Court  for  the  indulgence 
extended,  in  permitting  me  to  resume  my  defence,  inconsequence 
of  the  supplementary  matter  attached  to  my  prosecution,  which  [ 
conceived  to  have  been  finally  closed  before  1 was  permitted  to 
enter  into  my  defence,  in  which  I had  the  assistance  of  a gentle- 
man of  high  professional  talent,  and  who  was  not  aware  that  other 
evidence  could  be  kept  back  as  a Corps  de  reserve,  in  case  whqt 
had  already  been  adduced  against  me  should  be  deemed  insufficient 
to  support  the  design  of  the  present  prosecution  ; however,  I am 
reconciled  to  the  absence  of  that  gentleman,  when  i reflect  that 
that  circumstance  will  the  more  particularly  recommend  me  to  the 
favour  and  indulgence  of  this  honourable  Court,  where,  if  the  sword 
be  conspicuous,  the  scales  of  j ustice  are  nevertheless  held  with  a stea- 
dy and  impartial  hand,  and  an  equal  preponderance,  will  be 
indulged  in  favour  of  the  accused.  If  a doubt  should  arise  of  the 
insufficiency  of  proof  to  establish  the  alledged  crime,  and  I ven- 
ture to  pronounce  that  it  is  from  a well-founded  suspicion  of  the  suffi- 
ciency and  consistency  of  the  evidence  adduced  against  me,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  further  proof  has  been  sought  for,  and  which  has 
been  so  laudably  received  by  this  honourable  Court,  that  they  may 
have  the  fullest  satisfaction  of  my  innocence  or  guilt ; and  1 can 
readily  conceive,  that  as  much  pleasure  will  arise  to  the  Court  in 
establishing  the  former,  as  there  would  in  passing  sentence  on  the 
latter.  I am  highly  gratified  to  find  that  this  honourable  Court  have 
expressed  their  fullest  conviction  of  the  value  of  my  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  which  have  been  certified  and  borne  testimony 
to  by  the  best  evidence,  and,  while  this  flattering  impression  re- 
mains on  the  minds  of  the  Court,  1 am  justified  to  infer  that  the 
greater  the  crime  alledged  against  me,  the  greater  will  be  the  pro- 


sumption  in  favour  of  my  innocence;  for  it  must  be  supposed,  that 
before  I could  engage  in  so  horrid  a deed,  I had  to  struggle  with 
and  overcome  every  generous  sentiment,  and  resist  the  sensation 
of  repugnance,  that  the  most  profligate  will  feel,  in  raising  his 
hand  to  murder  in  cold  blood,  and  as  my  character  is  so  well  cer- 
tified in  the  rebellion,  and  at  all  times,  lam  in  humble  confidence, 
that  this  honourable  Court  will  not  suffer  any  thing  to  counterba- 
lance the  weight  of  that  presumption,  which  nearly  amounts  to 
facts.  Now,  1 beg  leave  to  say,  that  nothing  has  appeared  on  the 
production  of  (he  auxiliary  testimony  of  John  Hanton,  Henry 
Gill,  and  William  Furlong,  which  goes  to  corroborate  the  evidence 
of  my  virulent  prosecutor,  Richard  Gainford;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  adds  contradiction  to  the  many  contradictions  which  his 
evidence  has  already  suffered  in  the  presence  of  the  Court,  both 
from  the  witnesses  for  and  against  the  Crown,  and  what  credit 
could  a man  receive  on  his  Oath,  who  is  thus  confronted,  and 
his  testimony  impeached  by  those,  whose  conditions  and  characters 
in  life,  are  more  reputable  and  respected.  To  prove  satisfactorily 
that  a man  should  not  get  credit  on  his  oath  in  a Court  of  Justice, 
it  is  necessary  to  shew  that  the  general  tenor  of  his  character  is  so 
bad  that  credit  cannot  be  attached  even  to  his  allegation  on  oath. 
] shall  not  presume  to  say  that  Mr.  Richard  Gainford  has  ob- 
tained this  ascendant  in  immorality,  but  were  he  heretofore  of  un- 
impeachable character,  his  evidence  in  this  instance  is  so  question- 
ably and  so  satisfactorily  refuted,  that  his  credit  totters,  and  I 
trust  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  testimony  in  his  favour 
will  prove  an  ineffectual  prop.  I must,  on  the  part  of  my  witnes- 
ses, return  thanks  to  Mr.  Jacob  for  his  good  character  of  M r.  Ed- 
ward Hampton,  and  am  the  more  pleased  with  his  good  opinion 
of  this  witness,  because  he  has  corroborated  the  evidence  of  John 
Stilman. 

Limited  as  1 am  in  time,  1 must  decline  any  further  comment 
on  the  evidence  last  adduced  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  but  beg 
leave  to  refer  the  Court  to  the  manifest  contradiction  in  the  evi- 
dence of  Richard  Gainford.  If  credit  be  given  to  Valentine  Gill, 
or  even  to  Henry  Gill ; they  have  severally  sworn,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  Gajnford,  that  they  conversed  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
this  prosecution  before  the  examination  of  Gainford  ou  this  trial, 
which  Gainford  solemnly  disavowed,  i shall  conclude  by  stating, 
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it  is  well  understood  that  an  officer  in  the  King’s  array  could  never 
be  considered  accountable  for  the  excesses  of  his  troops,  acting 
contrary  to  or  without  his  orders;  how  hard  would  it  then  be,  to 
make  me,  who  was  an  officer  amongst  many  and  without  any  con- 
trolling power,  accountable  for  the  actions  of  a furious  people 
trampling  upon  ail  authority. 

16/4  of  July — James  Coffee , Sworn. 

What  religion  are  you  of  ? 1 am  a Protestant. 

Were  you  a prisoner  in  the  Windmill  on  Vinegar  Hill,  on  Whit*. 
sun-Tuesday,  1798?  1 was. 

Hid  you  see  me  there  ? I did  not. 

Did  you  see  John  Gill  there  ? 1 did. 

Did  you  see  John  Gill  murdered?  I did  not. 

Did  you  see  Richard  Gainford  there  a prisoner  at  the  time  ? I 
did. 

Did  you  see  John  Gill  taken  out  of  the  Windmill  ? I did. 

Was  Richard  Gainford  near  Gill  at  the  time  he  was  taken  out  ? 
— I believe  he  was  ; I was  at  one  side  of  the  Windmill,  and  Gain- 
ford  at  the  other  side  opposite  me. 

When  Gill  was  taken  out,  were  there  any  others  taken  out  with 
him  ? 1 believe  not. 

Could  the  prisoner  be  there  at  that  time  without  your  seeing 
him?  He  could  not  be  inside  of  the  Mill,  but  he  might  be  outside 
unknown  to  me. 

Did  you  hear  any  words  expressed  when  Gill  was  taken  out  ? 
— After  he  was  dragged  out,  I heard  a shot  fired,  and  some  per- 
son cry  out — let  him  perish. 

Vulentine  Gill,  sworn. 

[FIRST  called  ox  by  prisoner.] 

Are  you  brother  to  the  deceased  ? 1 am. 

Was  ] not  on  good  terms  with  you  before  the  rebellion,  and  on 
as  good  or  better  terms  with  your  brother?  1 can’t  say,  you 
seemed  on  good  terms  with  me. 

Did  1 endeavour  to  save  your  life  in  the  rebellion,  and  did  1 
succeed — relate  to  the  Court  the  circumstance?  You  did,  after  l 
was  taken  prisoner,  out  of  a vessel  in  this  bay.  1 was  brought  on 
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the  31st  May  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Richards,  apothecary,  where  r\ 
number  of  people  followed  me,  and  insisted  on  getting  me  out, 
which  they  did,  dragged  me  on  towards  the  gaol,  threatened  my 
life,  and  one  fired  at  me  with  a pistol,  then  they  closed  on  me, 
ivhen  Mr.  Cloney  overtook  the  party  near  the  gaol,  1 then  shewed 
him  a protection  from  Mr.  Carty  on  leaving  tho  ship,  the  prisoner 
read  it,  and  said,  “ what,  you  damned  rascals,  won’t  you  obey  tho 
orders  of  your  officers,  if  not  you  cannot  succeed  ; the  gentleman 
has  a protection.” 

Did  1 not  at  that  time  know  you  to  be  a yeoman  and  a Protes- 
tant ? You  did. 

Did  you  go  to  Enniseorthy  immediately  after  the  rebellion  ? I 
did  in  a day  or  two. 

Did  you  seethe  prisoner  there  ? I never  saw  him ’till  he  was 
brought  in  a prisoner. 

Did  you  make  application  to  General  Grose  in  his  favour  ? 1 
never  did. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  your  brother’s  death  and  the  manner  of  it  ? 
1 did  hear  he  was  put  to  death  by  a blow  of  a scythe,  across  the 
throat,  fastened  to  a pole. 

Who  gave  you  this  information  ? Richard  Gainford  and  others, 
I think  one  Gill,  a wheel-wright. 

Relate  what  they  told  you  ? To  the  best  of  my  recollection 
Gainford  told  me  he  was  brought  out  of  the  windmill,  pushed  in 
again  and  then  brought  out  and  killed. 

When  did  Gill  and  Gainford  first  tell  you  about  the  murder  of 
your  brother  ? Gill  told  me  about  three  months  ago,  and  Gainford 
about  two  months  ago. 

Did  they  come  to  tell  you  this  story  ? TVo,  I sent  for  them  and 
went  different  times  and  made  it  my  business  to  see  them,  in  con- 
sequence of  a report  I heard. 

Did  you  enquire  whether  the  prisoner  was  there  or  not  ? I did, 
Gainford  told  me  he  was  there  and  commanded  the  party. 

Did  General  Grose  ever  ask  you  a character  of  me,  and  what 
character  did  you  give?  1 don’t  recollect  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

Did  I after  saving  you  bring  you  to  any  place  of  safety,  where 
your  wife  and  other  ladies  were  ? Some  person  brought  me  to  the 
place  where  my  wife  was,  but  I don’t  recollect  the  person. 

Was  it  since  the  prisoner  came  to  gaol,  you  sent  and  went  to 
Gainford?  It  was. 
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Martin  Merenagh , sworn. 

What  religion  are  you  of  ? 1 am  a Catholic. 

Were  you  at  the  Leap  on  Whitsun-Tuesday,  1798  ? 1 was. 

Did  you  see  me  there  ? 1 did  not. 

Did  you  see  Richard  Gainford,  and  several  other  Protestants 
there  ? 1 did. 

Could  1 be  there  without  your  knowledge  ? You  could  not. 

What  part  of  the  country  were  the  people  from  that  were  there  ? 
They  were  from  Baliyhyland.  and  the  mountain-side 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  Leap  ? About  ten  or  eleven 
minutes. 

Did  you  hear  at  that  time  of  any  houses  being  burned  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? 1 did  not. 

Patrick  Rooney , sworn . 

What  religion  are  you  of  ? 1 am  a Catholic. 

Were  you  at  the  Leap  on  Whitsun-Tuesday,  1798  ? 1 was. 

Did  you  see  me  there  ? 1 did  not. 

Did  you  see  Richard  Gainford  there?  I did  not. 

Do  you  think  the  prisoner  could  be  there  without  your  seeing 
him  ? 1 am  certain  he  could  not. 

Did  the  rebels  halt  at  the  Leap  ? They  did. 

How  long  did  they  halt  ? About  an  hour. 

Did  you  march  with  them  from  the  Leap  ? 1 marched  with  them 
about  forty  perehes,  then  1 went  off  the  road*  and  went  home. 

Evidence  adjourned,  t 

17 ih  July. — Chapman  Graham,  sworn. 

Are  you  a Roman  Catholic  or  a Protestant?  lama  Protestant. 

Were  you  at  the  Leap  on  Whitsun-Tuesday  1798?  1 was. 

Did  you  see  me  there  ? I did  not. 

Did  you  see  John  Gill  and  several  other  Protestants  there ? I 
did. 

Did  you  see  a ring  made  at  the  Leap,  or  did  you  hear  any  order 
given  to  the  protestants  to  prepare  for  death  ? I did  not. 


t In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Graham  and  Wiseman,  the  Trial  was 
postponed  'till  such  time  as  they  should  be  forthcoming, 
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Did  the  Protestants  that  were  there  appear  to  be  as  prisoners  or 
rebels?  They  did  not  appear  as  prisoners;  I saw  no  difference 
between  them  and  any  other  people  that  were  there,  except  John 
Kelly,  who  commanded  the  party. 

Did  you  march  from  the  Leap  to  Enniscorthy  that  day  with  the 
party  ? 1 did. 

Did  you  see  me  on  the  march  ? I did  not  see  you  at  all. 

Did  you  go  to  the  Leap  with  an  intention  of  joining  the  rebels? 

I did  when  I was  forced. 

How  long  were  }ou  at  the  Leap  before  you  marched  to  Vinegar 
Hill?  About  an  hour. 

Did  you  march  in  order  from  the  leap  to  Vinegar  Hill  ? Some- 
times we  did. 

By  whose  orders  ? By  John  Kelly’s. 

Did  you  see  all  the  Protestants  march  in  order  from  the  Leap  to 
Vinegar  Hill  ? They  did  sometimes. 

When  you  marched  in  order,  had  you  charge  of  any  particular 
people  ? No. 

Did  all  the  Protestants  march  in  as  free  a manner  as  the  rest  of 
the  rebels  ? They  did. 

Did  you  hear  that  there  were  any  of  the  men  put  to  death  on 
the  Hill  that  day  that  came  along  with  you  ? 1 did  not. 

Could  any  of  the  Protestants  that  marched  that  day  quit  the 
ranks  but  you  ? I think  they  could. 

Where  did  you  first  hear  that  they  were  putting  the  Protestants 
to  death  on  the  Hill  ? At  the  foot  of  the  Hill. 

Who  told  you  ? John  Kelly. 

Were  you  on  the  Hill  at  all  ? No,  not  during  the  Rebellion  ; 
1 was  ordered  by  John  Kelly,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hill,  to  Wexford  . 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  any  one  with  respect  to  the  pri- 
soner ? I had  not,  until  this  day  ; 1 breakfasted  with  a Mr. 
Walsh,  to  whom  I mentioned  what  I had  to  say  in  respect  to  the 
prisoner. 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  Gill  was  murdered  on  Vinegar  Hill  on 
Whitsun-Tucsday  ? I did  not  hear  it  at  that  time. 

Did  you  hear  it  at  any  time  after,  during  the  Rebellion  ? 1 

did. 

Could  you  give  any  reason  why  Gill  and  the  resi  of  the  Prdtes- 
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tants  could  go  where  they  pleased  ? They  all  scattered  as  if  going 
to  a fair. 

How  far  from  the  Duffrey-gate  did  you  march  with  the  rebels 
before  they  separated  ? About  a mile. 

Do  you  know  Lett’s  Brewery?  I do. 

Did  any  of  the  party  go  into  that  Brewery  that  day  ? They  did* 

Did  you  hear  of  any  of  the  party  that  marched  with  you  that  day 
being  murdered  there  ? I did  not. 

Do  you  think  they  could  have  been  murdered  there  that  day 
without  your  knowledge  ? I think  they  could  not. 

Could  not  one  of  your  party  be  murdered  privately  that  day 
about  the  Brewery,  without  your  hearing  it?  No — I think  they 
could  not,  as  I was  in  the  yard  myself. 

When  you  first  heard  of  the  Protestants  being  put  to  death, 
was  it  generally  known  by  the  rest  of  the  Protestants,  or  was  it 
through  friendship  Kelly  told  you?  It  was  through  friendship* 

How  do  you  know  that  Gill  and  some  others,  who  marched 
with  him  that  day,  were  Protestants  ? I saw  John  Gill,  one  Sly, 
and  some  others,  whom  1 thought  to  be  Protlestants. 

How  many  Protestants  were  with  the  party  ? I believe  four  or 
five. 

Do  you  know  their  names  ? I know  one  Wiseman,  one  Sly, 
and  I think  one  Gainford. 

Do  you  know  Gainford  by  name,  by  sight,  or  what  other  way  ? 
I know  him  by  sight,  to  be  acquainted  with  him,  I am  not. 

Mow  do  you  know  Gainford  to  be  a Protestant  ? 1 think  I saw 

him  in  Church. 

Why  did  you  not  say  first  you  knew  Gainford  ? 1 did  not, 

until  I now  recollect  I had  seen  him. 

Would  you  know  young  Gill  ? I think  I would. 

Did  you  see  him  that  day  at  the  Leap  or  on  the  road  to  Vinegar- 
Hill?  I don’t  recollect  I did. 

Do  you  think  he  might  have  been  there  without  your  seeing 
him?  1 think  he  might. 

Don’t  you  believe  it  was  some  of  the  party  that  was  on  Vinegar 
Hill  before  the  party  you  went  with  came  there,  that  put  the  Pro- 
testants of  your  party  in  the  Windmill  and  bad  Gill  killed  ? I 
heard  and  believe  it  was. 

Where  did  you  spend  your  time  mostly  during  the  rebellion  ? 
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After  the  first  week  I got  a protection  from  Kelly,  and  directions 
to  remain  at  home  to  grind  corn  for  the  country  people. 

Edward  Stacy,  sworn. 

Do  you  know  Richard  Gainford,  and  what  do  you  know  of  him  ? 
— 1 do  know  him  for  several  years,  he  often  had  money  dealings 
with  me,  and  he  dealt  very  honest. 

Do  you  think  from  your  dealings  with  him,  that  he  is  a man  to 
be  credited  on  his  oath  in  a Court  ot  Justice  ? 1 think  he  is. 

Do  you  know  James  Gainford,  and  what  do  you  know  of  him  ? 
1 do  know  him,  and  believe  him  to  be  a very  honest  man. 

Do  you  know  William  Furlong,  and  what  do  you  know  of  him  ? 
— 1 do  know  him,  and  believe  him  to  be  an  honest  young  man. 

Richard  Newion  King , Esq . sworn. 

Do  you  know  John  Stilman  ? 1 do  for  several  jears. 

What  do  you  know  of  him, and  relate  his  character  to  the  Court 
—In  the  year  1793,  when  there  was  an  Insurrection  in  this 
country,  the  rebels  were  coming  one  day  towards  my  house,  1 
went  out  armed  with  a case  of  pistols,  and  brought  my  servants 
with  me  ; when  the  rebels  saw  mo  advancing,  they  dispersed.  1 
saw  John  Stilman  coming  from  them.  I asked  him  to  let  me  know 
who  they  were,  and  to  lodge  informations  against  them,  and  that 
his  name  should  be  kept  secret.  He  told  me  he  did  not  know  ono 
of  them,  and  I am  certain  he  did.  1 believe  he  was  sworn  an 
United  Irishman  at  the  time. 

Do  you  think  he  is  a man  to  be  credited  on  his  oath  in  any 
Court  of  Justice?  If  1 was  on  any  man’s  trial  or  Jury,  who 
was  on  his  trial  for  insurrection  or  rebellion,  1 should  not  like  to 
credit  him  as  an  evidence. 

William  Wheeler , Esq.  sworn. 

("First  called  on  by  Prisoner.,) 

Do  you  know  John  Stilman  ? I did  about  four  or  five  years 
back,  when  he  bought  leather  from  me,  and  dealt  largely  with 
me,  and  always  paid  money  honestly  and  well. 

Did  you  ever  give  him  credit  ? I did,  and  would  again  to  as 
large  an  amount  as  1 could  afford. 

Note. — There  was  not  an  United  Irishman  in  that  County  for  many  years 
after,  or  very  few  in  Ireland. 
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From  his  dealing  with  you  don’t  you  believe  his  oath  could  be 
relied  on  in  any  court  of  justice  ? 1 do  think  it  could. 

Joseph  Sparrow,  Esq.,  sworn  as  to  Character . 

Are  you  a Protestant  ? 1 am. 

Do  you  know  John  Stilman  ? 1 do  for  several  years  back. 

What  do  you  know  of  his  character  ? He  dealt  with  me  for 
leather,  and  always  paid  me  honestly.  He  owed  me  a sum  of 
money,  when  he  sometime  back  enlisted  in  the  Wexford  Militia, 
and  left  the  country,  and  in  a little  time  he  sent  me  the  sum  due 
to  me. 

Do  you  think  from  his  dealing  with  you,  that  his  oath  could  be 
relied  on  in  any  Court  of  Justice?  1 never  heard  anything  to  the 
contrary. 

Did  you  hear  of  his  being  turned  out  of  a Yeomanry  Corps  in 
Enniscorthy,  and  for  what  reason  ? I did,  because  his  wife  is  a 
Catholic. 

Did  you  hear  it  was  because  he  would  not  become  an  orange- 
man?  I don’t  think  he  would  be  permitted  to  be  an  Orangeman. 

Why  would  lie  not  be  permitted  to  be  Orangeman  ? Because 
his  wife  was  a Roman  Catholic.* 

Do  you  know  Richard  Gaiuford  ? I do. 

What  do  you  know  of  his  character  ? I believe  him  to  be  an 
industrious  honest  man. 

Do  you  know  Chapman  Graham,  and  relate  his  character?  1 
know  him  to  be  an  honest  man  before  the  Rebellion,  but  he  was 
out  with  the  rebels  all  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  safe  and  unmo- 
lested. 

For  what  reason  do  you  imagine  he  was  protected  more  than 
other  Protestants  in  his  neighbourhood  ? 1 believe  his  wife  being 

a Roman  Catholic,  was  partly  the  means  of  it. 

Do  you  imagine  him  an  honest  man  at  present  ? I have  no 
reason  to  think  the  contrary. 

Charles  Courtney , sworn. 

Are  you  a Protestant  and  a yeoman  ? I am. 

* Here  Major  Jure  started  up,  ami  clapping  his  hand  to  his  side  as  if  to 
draw  his  sword,  he  exclaimed  with  strong  emphasis,—  “ I don’t  wonder  that 
un  Irishman  and  Roman  Catholic  would  be  a Hebei."’  lie  did  honour  to 
Caledonia,  as  did  his  brother  Officers. 


Do  you  know  John  Stilman  ? I do. 

Did  lie  serve  in  the  Wexford  Militia  with  you  for  four  years  ? 
He  did. 

What  was  his  character  during  that  time  ? I always  knew  him 
to  be  respected  by  his  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
privates,  and  particularly  by  Lieutenant  King,  who  gave  him  his 
camp  allowance  for  his  family,  and  liberty  to  work  for  the  com- 
pany he  was  in,  as  a shoemaker. 

Did  you  not  hear  from  his  loyal  exertions  since  the  Rebellion, 
that  he  got  Arms  from  the  Commanding  Officer  at  Enniscorthy, 
to  protect  himself  and  family?  Stilman  told  me  so. 

Did  he  not  fight  with  the  loyalists  in  Enniscorthy  on  Whitsun- 
Monday,  1798  ? 1 believe  he  did,  as  I gave  him  two  rounds  of 

ball  cartridge  on  that  day  in  Enniscorthy. 

Do  you  look  upon  him  as  a loyal  man?  I never  heard  or  seen 
anything  to  the  contrary. 

Don’t  you  know  that  he  went  to  Enniscorthy  on  Whitsun- 
Monday  night,  in  order  to  join  the  army  ? I know  that  he  came 
in  on  Whitsun-Monday,  and  demanded  Arms  to  fight  against  the 
Rebels,  which  were  given  him. 

Did  Stilman  retreat  to  Wexford  on  that  day  with  the  King’s 
troops  ? No  he  did  not. 

Did  he  join  the  rebels  ? I believe  he  did. 

Could  he  not  have  retreated  with  fhe  army  on  that  day  ? He 
might  not,  as  many  of  the  Loyalists  both  in  Enniscorthy  and 
Wexford,  were  taken  short  and  compelled  to  join  the  rebels,  from 
no  drum  being  beat  eithir  to  arms  or  to  retreat,  either  in  Ennis- 
corthy or  Wexford,  or  on  the  way,  until  they  reached  Duncan- 
non  Fort. 

Joshua  Lett , sworn . 

Do  you  know  Richard  Gainford  ? I do. 

Did  you  not  often  hear  he  had  frequent  disputes  with  his  father 
and  brothers  ? 1 did  formerly  hear  he  had  some  family  disputes, 

but  he  had  some  dealings  with  me  and  1 found  him  honest. 

Would  you  believe  him  on  his  oath  ? It  would  be  very  hard 
but  to  believe  him. 

Walter  Greene,  ILsq.  Sworn. 

Do  you  know  Edward  Hampton  ? I do  know  him  to  be  a very  ho- 
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nest  man  for  the  time  he  lived  with  me  since  the  25th  of  March 
last,  which  is  all  the  time  I know  him. 

Do  you  know  Richard  Gainford  ? I do. 

What  do  you  know  of  him  ? I believe  him  to  be  an  honest  man. 

James  fVisemam,  sworn. 

Are  you  a Roman  Catholic  or  a Protestant  ? lamti  Protestant. 

AVere  you  at  the  Leap  on  AVhitsun-Tuesday  ? I was. 

Did  you  see  the  prisoner  there?  I did  not. 

Did  you  see  any  Protestants  there  ? 1 did. 

Who  were  they — mention  their  names?  There  was  AVilliam 
M‘Donnell,  Chapman  Graham,  and  James  Gainford. 

Did  you  see  a ring  made  there,  and  the  Protestants  in  it  to  be 
put  to  death  ? T did  not. 

Did  you  march  with  that  party  from  the  Leap  to  Vinegar  Hill  j 
did  you  see  the  prisoner  on  that  march  ? I did  not. 

AVho  commanded  the  party  from  the  Leap  to  Vinegar  Hill  ? — 
John  Kelly. 

Did  the  Protestants  appear  to  you  as  prisoners,  or  did  they 
march  like  the  rest  of  the  party  to  Ahnegar  Hill  ? They  marched 
all  alike. 

AVhat  brought  you  there?  I was  ordered  there  by  Kelly. 

Ilow  far  from  the  prisoner  do  you  live  ? About  three  miles. 

llow  far  from  Chapman  Graham  do  you  live  ? About  one 
mile. 

AVas  it  by  a written  order  you  were  commanded  to  join  the  re- 
bels ? No  ; Kelly  came  in  person  and  commanded  me  to  join  the 
rebels. 

AYThat  time  were  you  at  the  Leap  ? About  five  o’clock,  as  near 
as  1 could  guess. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  Leap  ? About  an  hour. 

Did  you  then  march  in  order  to  Vinegar  Hill  ? Sometimes  in 
order,  and  other  times  as  we  thought  proper. 

AVas  Graham  armed  with  the  party  going  to  the  Leap  ? I think 
he  was,  with  a flesh  fork. 

Did  you  see  Kelly  speak  to  Graham  at  the  Leap,  or  on  the 
march  to  Vinegar  Hill  ? * I don’t  recollect  he  did. 

How  were  all  the  Protestants  armed  that  day?  They  were 
•armed  with  either  pitchforks  or  pikes. 
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Were  you  near  Graham  on  the  march  from  the  Leap  to  Vinegar 
Hill  ? I don’t  recollect  to  see  him  from  Killan  to  Vinegar  Hill. 

Did  you  go  up  to  Vinegar  Hill  with  the  party  on  Whitsun-Tues- 
day?  1 did  not;  I parted  them  about  twenty  perches  from  Vi- 
negar Hill. 

Where  did  you  then  go?  I then  returned  with  a party  of  the 
same  men  I marched  with,  who  had  taken  Mr.  Blacker  from  ano- 
ther party  who  had  him  a prisoner,  and  brought  him  back  toward 
Dromgoole,  where  I was  suspected  to  be  a Protestant  by  a party 
of  rebels,  who  cried  out  to  shoot  me  ; 1 then  ran  in  to  a back  yard 
in  Dromgoole,  and  remained  there  until  evening. 

Did  your  party  take  Mr.  Blacker  from  the  rebels  with  an  inten- 
tion of  saving  him  ? They  did. 

Had  the  Rebels  taken  you  in  Dromgoole  when  you  run  into  a 
backyard,  what  do  you  imagine  they  would  have  done  with  you  ? 
I think  they  would  have  killed  me. 

What  became  of  you  during  the  Rebellion  ? I was  obliged  to 
join  and  continue  with  the  Rebels. 

Why  had  you  not  arms  on  Whitsun-Monday  as  well  as  the  other 
Protestants  ? I don’t  know  ; when  I came  into  Enniscorthy  1 got 
a shaft  of  a car. 

What  arms  did  you  carry  at  the  battle  of  Fookes’  mill  ? A 
fork. 

Do  you  know  Richard  Gainford  ? 1 do. 

Do  you  know  a man  named  Sly  ? 1 do  at  present  by  sight,  but 

not  during  the  rebellion. 

Did  you  know  John  Gill  ? I think  I saw  him  once  only. 

Did  you  see  Richard  Gainford  at  the  Leap  on  Whitsun-Tuesday, 
or  on  the  March  to  Vinegar-hill  ? I did  not. 

Could  Gainford  be  there  without  your  seeing  him  ? I think 
he  might. 

Was  any  of  the  Party  on  horseback  at  the  Leap,  or  on  the  road 
to  Vinegar-hill  ? There  was  one  man,  but  l did  not  know  him. 

Were  any  of  the  others  mounted  on  horseback  on  that  day  at 
the  Leap,  or  on  the  road  to  Vinegar-hill  ? I think  not. 

Did  you  know  the  prisoner  at  that  time  ? I did  not  but  but  by 
sight. 

When  did  you  first  know  Mr.  Cloney/  In  a few  days  after  in 
the  rebellion. 
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Can  you  positively  swear  it  was  not  the  prisoner  that  was 
mounted  that  day  ? I can. 

Do  you  positively  swear  the  prisoner  could  not  have  been  there 
on  that  day,  mounted  and  giving  orders?  I can. 

Do  you  know  the  reason  of  the  party  being  sometimes  out  of 
order  ? I do  not. 

Could  any  one  of  the  Protestants  have  gone  away  out  of  the 
• ranks  on  the  march  from  the  Leap  to  Vinegar  Hill  ? 1 don’t  think 
they  could. 

Did  you  see  Chapman  Graham  on  the  march  that  day  ? I did 
not.  J 

Did  the  rebels  march  regularly  up  on  the  hill  ? Sometimes  the 
did,  and  other  times  as  they  thought  proper. 

Did  you  see  Chapman  Graham  at  the  Leap  on  Whitsun-Tues- 
day,  1798?  I did  not. 

W hat  was  the  reason  of  the  party  not  marching  in  regular  order 
upon  the  Hill?  I don’t  know. 


Here  the  Trial  closed  and  the  prisoner  unsupported  and  un- 
protected by  either  Lawyer  or  Attorney,  begged  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  Court,  intending  to  remonstrate  against  what  he  conceiv- 
ed, the  gross  injustice  of  renewing  a prosecution  against  him  on 
the  same  charges,  when  his  Lawyer  had  left  him,  under  the  full 
conviction  that  the  Trial  had  closed.  Under  these  distressing  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  not  be  permitted  to  utter  one  word  andean 
only  refer  the  reader  to  the  detail  he  has  given  in  his  Narrative  as 
to  what  he  heard  of  the  nature  of  the  Sentence  passed  by  this  “Ho- 
norable Court.’ * 


ERRATA. 

Narrative,  Page  2,  Line  8,  for  while  read  combined  with. 

10  for  having,  read  and. 

3 13  substitute  a comma  for  a period. 

T 1,  dele  and,  and  substitute  a period  for  a comma. 

41  18  omit  the  semicolon. 

47  1 substitute  a period  for  the  comma 

55  5 for  hundred  read  thousand, 

97  19,  read  to  say 

114  8 Rigbey  read  Rigley 

16 1 lust  read  had 

168  12,  dele  the  leaders  of 

170  last  for  his,  read  whose  and  omit  last  and 
186  8 (from  bottom ) dele  that 

193  7 substitute  a period  for  a comma. 

10  omit  the  semicolon. 

205  7 (from  bottom;  read  against. 

211  12  for  Kew  read  Keogh 

213  23  read  day. 

215  7 read  which. 

218  13  for  Homperch  read  Hompesch 

22 2 29  for  dropped,  read  drop 

Appendix  page  237line  19  substitute  a comma  for  the  hyphen 
258  8 read  the 

275  2 for  to  see,  read  seeing. 

Valentine  Gill’s  evidence  should  have  come  in  before  the  second  defence 
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